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PRIVATE LIFE. 


O F 
1 


F any thing could have afforded conſolation to 
France, for their recent loſs of Marſhal Saxe, it 
would have been the long- wiſhed- for birth of the 
Duke of Burgundy; but nature brings forth thou- 
ſands of Princes before it produces one hero. Never- 


theleſs, this event occaſioned all that joy and tranſ- 


port to which the French, ever zealous for the pro- 
pagation of their maſters, give themſelves up with ſo 
much warmth of affection. There were feſtivals 
and rejoicings throughout the kingdom. The moſt 
auguſt perſons, or at leaſt the Miniſtry, were ſeized 
with a philoſophic ſpirit. A new plan was adopted, 


and, in order to render an expence which till that 


time had been as frivolous as the vain and idle pa- 
geantry which had been the object of it -advan- 


1754. 


— — 


tageous both to the State and to individuals, the | 
Provoſt of Merchants, and the Sheriffs of the city of 
Vol. III. 7 ö Paris, 
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»754. Paris, were ordered to employ the money deſtined 


for thoſe purpoſes of feſtivity, to give portions to in- 


digent young women. His Majeſty, on his part, 
gave up to his people four millions “ on the taxes; 


this was a fallacious benefaction, inaſmuch as this 
deficiency in the Exchequer, not being compenſated 


by any ſelf-denial of the King's, by any retrench- 


ment in his houſehold or perſonal expences, or in his 
- profuſions towards his Courtiers, muſt neceſſarily, 


fooner or later, be ſupplied by an increaſe of 
taxes. 

However this may be, the chamber of the city, in 
conſequence of his Majeſty's orders, married off ſix 
hundred young women. Theſe weddings were cele- 
brated with great pomp and ſblomuiry. in the dif- 
ferent pariſhes of Paris. The example was followed 
in ſeveral provinces, by ſome bodies and communi- 


ties, and by individuals who were deſirous of ſigna- 


lizing their zeal. The Marchioneſs of Pompadour 


gave dowries, and married off all the young women 


who were marriageable, upon her eſtates. M. de 
Montmartel, King's Treaſurer, did the ſame, as did 
like wife many of the firſt Nobility, and other wealthy 
people, 1 in humble imitation of their maſter. 'Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that this ſtroke of policy and hu- 
manity in the Government brought on two thou- 
fand weddings in the kingdom, fourteen years after 
this, in 1765, an author ꝗ calculated that they might 
have added to the population from fifteen to fixteen 
thoufand ſouls. 


, Upwards of one hundred and fixty thouſand pounds. 
1 The een of the H:iftorical * of the reign of 
Eervis XF.. 
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Soon after the birth of the young Prince, there was 
2 great alarm raiſed on his account. Among 
the women of ſecondary rank, who were placed 
about him, there was a Madame Sauve, who had 
formerly dealt in fiſh, but had ſince become miſtreſs 
of the Count d' Argenſon. This woman was am- 
bitious, of an intriguing ſpirit, deſirous, at any rate, 
of 1 immerging from obſcurity, and conſequently not 


over nice in the means ſhe employed to ſucceed in 
One day ſhe ran in a fright to the Dutcheſs of 


8 
1754. 


Tallard, Governeſs to the Prince, declaring, that 


among the number of people; admitted to fee the 
Duke of Burgundy, ſhe obſerved one throwing 
ſomething in his cradle. The King was made ac- 


quainted with this fact, and the whole Court ſhud- 


dered at the information. A parcel was found filled 
with ſome powders, which, upon being analyzed, 
were found to contain nothing but cinders. Some 


trick was ſuſpected; the informer was interrogated, 


and was forced to own, that the great deſire ſhe had 
of making herſelf more conſpicuous, and more re- 
garded, had prompted her to that impoſture. The 
Miniſter who protected her, was obliged to give her 
up: he himſelf iſſued the letter de Cachet, to ſend her 


to the Baſtille, where ſhe remained for ſeveral years, 


in cloſe confinement. 
The Court was ſcarcely recovered from the panic, 


which this event had produced, when they were 


plunged into a more real occaſion of grief, by the 
loſs of Madame Henriette, who died at the age of 
twenty-four, beloved, eſteemed, and regretted by 
all thoſe who had the honour to approach her. The 
King eſpecially, whom ſhe reſembled more than any 
other of her ſiſters, was exceſſively affected. Ma- 
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dame de Pompadour redoubled her zeal to divert 
his Majeſty. That charming houſe, her auguſt 
lover had built for her upon the borders of the Seine 
and of which the name of Belle- vue, g given to it, 
already beſpoke it's enchanting Stustion— us the 
ſpot ſhe fixed upon, as the propereſt to diffipate his 
grief, by it's novelty, it's air, and the voluptuous 
taſte in which it was laid out, which ſurpaſſed every 
thing of the kind. Here ſhe cauſed thoſe little 
pieces to be repreſented, in which ſhe performed 
herſelf. Venus and Adonis were acted. The 
Monarch was deſcribed under the name of the ten- 
dereſt of mortals, and his miſtreſs under that of the 
Queen of Beauty. Afterwards the Impromptu de la 
Cour de Marbre, was played; an allegorical- piece, 
upon the birth of a ſucceſſor to the throne. Her 
intention was to pay her court to the Dauphin, and 
to all the Royal Family; this had no better ſucceſs, 
than the entertainment ſhe had given upon the re- 
covery of the father. | 
The Dauphin was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, at an 
age, and in a ſeaſon of the year, when this diſorder, 
which is at all times very dangerous, is moſt likely to 
become fatal. It ſoon manifeſted itſelf by the moſt 
alarming ſymptoms. His auguſt partner, knowing 
how much the Prince dreaded this diſorder, in order 
to conceal the nature of his illneſs from him, cauſed 
a French Gazette to be compoſed on purpoſe, where, 
in the account that was givenof his complaint, ſuch as 
he felt it, the name and the nature of it, was diſguiſed. 
She did not confine her cares to this delicate atten- 
tion; ſhe never quitted his bed- ſide during the day- 
time, and did not leave the room till very far in the 
night. She rendered him the moſt diſguſting ſer- 


vices, 
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vices, to ſuch a degree, that Doctor Pouſle, a fa- 


mous Phyſician, but rough, and not acquainted with © 


the Court, miſtook her for a perſon that was hired to 
attend the Dauphin. There is, ſaid he, pointing her out 
to ſomebody, an invaluable nurſe, M hat is ber name ? 


Upon being anſwered that it was the Dauphineſs, in 


expreſſing his regret at not having paid all the reſpect 


to her that ſhe deſerved; * Well,” added "W428 


* our precious Ladies of Paris refuſe now to nurſe 
« their ſick huſbands; 1 will talk to them plainer 
« than I ever did; I will ſend them to this ſchool.” 
When it was repreſented to this Princeſs, that ſhe ex- 


poſed: herſelf too much: Mat does it f uiſfy if I die, . 


exclaimed the, provided be lives; France will never 
want 4 Dauphineſs.. The Dauphin, during his con- 
valeſcence, being ſtil} more ſenſible of the obliga- 
tions he owed to his virtuous conſort, endeayoured 
to eraſe from his memory the image of his firſt wife, 


which ſtill exiſted. in his heart. He. had carried his 


weakneſs, to ſuch a degree, as to inſiſt upon it, that 
the preſent Dauphineſs ſhould wear bracelets with the 
miniature-portrait of the deceaſed : he now got rid 
of all the objects which revived in him an idea, too 
much'regretted—ſhewed more and more attention to 
the preſent Princeſs—and gratitude ſupplied the 
Place of love. 

The King not being able to avoid infringing, for 
this time, a law which he had impoſed upon himſelf, 
of not ſhewing himſelf any more to the Pariſians, 
came with the Queen, the Dauphin, and all the 
Royal Family, to Notre Dame, in order to return 
ſolemn thanks to God for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
the health of the heir apparent to the Crown, and 
| wad aſſiſted at the Te Deum that was ſung there. 
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During the time of the Dauphin's illneſs, and con- 
| valeſcence, the Marquis of Paulmy viſited all the 
places belonging to the ſouthern provinces of France, 
as well as the troops, in quality of Aſſiſtant Miniſter 
for the war department. He continued that impor- 
tant operation, begun in Flanders by his uncle, at the 
peace; the buſineſs was, to order ſuch repairs and 
improvements in the frontier towns as they were 
capable of admitting. The other Miniſters were 
inſtigated by a laudable emulation; for the Miniſtet 
of the marine department was gone to examine into 
the ſituation of Dieppe, and other ports in the Chan- 
nel. M. de Paulmy, at his return, gave an account to 
the King, that the people, in all the parts he had 
paſſed through, had expreſſed the molt lively intereſt 
in the double event that had taken place, by their grief 
and joy; but that he had been eſpecially edified by 
the conduct of the Proteſtants of thoſe parts, who, at 
a time when they were calumniated, and accuſed of 
having had, during the war, an intention of revolt, 
and that they were {ill ſuppoſed to be diſaffected, 
were aſſembled in their churches, imploring Heaven 
for the prefervation of the Dauphin. * A 
This Prince was at that time little reſpected in 
the nation. During his infancy, his wit was the 
general topic of converſation. But, at the eleſe of 
his education, and eſpecially after his ſecond mar- 
riage, he did not ſeem to have any. He was eſteemed 
for his conduct and morals, but he was looked upon 
as a bigot, who ſpent the greateſt part of the day in 
finging pſalms in the choir—who was ſcandalized at 
ſeeing a neck uncovered — and who, like Moliere's 


* See the XXVIth * of the firſt part of Letters de Madame 
de Pompadour. 
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ſand trifling and childiſh ſtrokes were reported of 
him. However, during his illneſs, the French—who 
are meerly led by that blind attachment which cha- 
racterizes them, for the blood of their maſters, let 
them be what they may—ſaw. only the hopes of the 
kingdom in the Dauphin, and expreſſed the moſt 
lively tranſports of joy upon his recovery. Among 
the Princes, the Duke of Orleans, in whom the death 
of the Dauphin might have raiſed the greateſt ex- 
pectations, had the policy to ſignalize his joy at his 
recovery, by the moſt ſuperb entertainments; and the 
favourite, who knew how much he hated and de- 
teſted her in his heart, affected to ſhew her zeal by 


a new allegorical entertainment on account of this 


fortunate event. She communicated the piece to 


the King, before it was performed, as an effort of 


her genius. The ſcene, which was likewiſe at the 
caſtle of Belle-vue, repreſented ſeveral caverns, ſur- 
rounded by a piece of water, in the middle of which 
was an illuminated dolphin“: a number of monſters, 
ſpouting fire and flames, were advancing to attack 
it; but Apollo came down upon a cloud from hea- 
ven, all the Deities of which took a part in the 
ſpectacle, and ſtruck theſe monſters with thunder- 
bolts, after which they were totally deſtroyed by arti- 


ficial fire-works. To this decoration ſucceeded, in a 


moment, the palace of the Sun, reſplendent with light, 
where the dolphin appeared again in it's former 
luſtre, The Monarch was too much infatuated with 


9 Dauphin, i in > French, means both the Dauphin, and the fit 
which we call a dolphip. 


1 x _ 
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Tartuffe, thought! it neceſſary that a decent handker- 2284. 
chief ſhould veil ſuch a ſcandalous ſight, A thou- | 
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THE ²˙ A LIFE 
his miſtreſs, not to applaud her; and the infipid 
Courtiers, who were admitted to this entertainment, 
thought it delightful; but when they returned to 
Paris, they owned that no idea could be more trivial, 
more flat, or more ridiculous. 

The moſt ſingular circumſtance is, that neither 
the hero, who was the object of the feſtival, nor 
even any of the Royal Family, were preſent. There 
was an' eftabliſhed rupture between them and the 
Marchioneſs. However, if the entertainment had 
been ever ſo good, it would have had no effect to- 
wards a reconciliation with the Dauphin. This 
Prince, a little before he was taken ill with the 
ſmall-pox, had received a mortification which he 
Had not forgotten. M. Silveſter, his Drawing Maſ- 
ter, had ſolicited the place of Keeper of the draw- 
ings of the King's cabinet, vacant by the death of 
Coypel; and M. Cochin the ſon, favourite of the 
Marquis de Vandieres, being preferred, Silveſter, 
With all the acrimony of diſappointed vanity—which 
is ſtill more irritable in artiſts, if poſſible, than in 
authors—wrote him upon this ſubje& a very in- 
decent letter, reproaching him with his choice, 
The Marquis carried the letter to his fiſter, who 
ſhewed it to the King; and his Majeſty ſent M. Sil- 
veſter to Fort Þ Evtque. It required all the, intereſt 
of his auguſt ſcholar, to get him out of this 
tcrape. 

Lewis XV. made amends to the Marchioneſs of 
Pompadour for the contempt ſhe received from his 
Jon, by conferring new favours upon her. In or- 
der to ſhew her how much he was fatisfied with 
her entertainment, he had granted her the Tabouret, 
and the honours attached to the rank of a Dutcheſs. 

5 It 
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It may be eaſily imagined how much the Dauphin 
was provoked at it; he, who the firſt time this 
beauty had been preſented to him, in ſaluting her 
according to the ceremonial, had, by an affronting 
action *, expreſfive of his diſguſt—though ſhe could 
not perceive it, but which had, been remarked by 


all the ſpectators - ſtrongly ſhewn how much this 


ceremony was diſpleaſing to him. This had occa- 


8 
1784. 


ſioned his being baniſhed for ſome time from the 


King's preſence. 

The Princes of the blood were more tractable, 
that is to ſay, more ſervile. They obtained favoyrs 
through her means; they did not ſit down in her pre- 
ſence. The Prince of Conti alone, never would 
proſtrate himſelf at the feet of the idol; he had 
even treated her with haughtineſs, or rather had 
taught her what was due from her to him. One 
day, when ſhe ſuffered him to remain in the poſture 
of a ſuppliant, he ſat down upon her bed, and ſaid, 
Madame, voila un coucher excellent f. It may eaſily 
be imagined, how much ſhe was affronted at the 
{peech, and the action, and how diſpleaſing it was 
to his Majeſty. He did not love the Prince before, 
but from this time, when he had given ſo good a 
leſſon to his miſtreſs, the King deteſted him. The 
Prince of Conti appeared no more at Verſailles, ex- 
cept at ceremonies of parade, and to keep up aß 
pearances. 

The Prince of Condẽ, already ae by am- 
bition, and greedy of appointments and favours, 
though very young, was the moſt ſervile attendant 
upon the will of the Marchioneſs. He accepted 

® Tt is ſaid that the Davphin lolled out his tongue when he 
ſaluted her. 

+ This is an ment good bed, Madam. . 
from 
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from her hands Mademoiſelle de Soubiſe, daughter 
to the Prince of that name, who was the King's 
friend, and conſequently the meaneſt of his miſ- 
treſs's Courtiers. This marriage was diſguſting to 


the other Princes of the blood. Being affembled 


in the King's cloſet to ſign the contract, in 
which the father-in-law had taken the title of 
Moſt High and Moſt Mighty Prince, they declined, 
becauſe they could not countenance, by their ſigna- 
ture, a quality which belonged to them alone, in 
right of their birth. They defired, in caſe his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould command them to fign, that he would 


permit them to enter a proteſt beforehand ; which 


was agreed upon. * Three months were allowed 
them, at the ſame time, to produce their title to 
theſe excluſive pretenſions. 


The Houſe of Rohan had already a diſpute of 


the ſame kind with the Nobility, the origin of 


which is curious. An Abbe d' Aubenton, author 
of letters in favour of the Clergy, reſpecting their 
diſpute on the affair of the Vingtieme, formerly tutor 
to Cardinal Soubiſe, being diſſatisfied with that fa- 
mily, which, in his opinion, had not ſupported him 
ſufficiently by their credit, to maintain him in his 


place of Superior at the college of Maitre Gervais 


at Paris, of which he had been deprived, was de- 
termined to revenge himſelf, 

The day that Prince Rene preſented his petition 
to the Sorbonne, the Abbe went there to require of 
the Dean to ſhew him the deeds by which the diſ- 
tinction was granted to the Houſe of Rohan, of 
diſputing with their gloves and hat on. The Dean 


having declined to ſatisfy him upon this ſubject, he 


went to the Marquis de Beaufremont, and inflamed 
| him 
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him fo much as to induce him to cauſe it to be 
ſignified to the Dean, that he would oppoſe, as well 
in his own name, as in that of the Nobility, the 
granting of any. privilege to the Houſe of Rohan, 
proteſting, &c. The Verger did not dare to make 


the ſignification, till the act holden by Prince Rene ; 


was concluded; but as it was not much attended 
to, M. de Beaufremont preſented, on the 5th of De- 
cember 17 52, a petition to the Parliament, where, 
in the name of the Nobility over which his grand- 
father preſided at the laſt meeting of the States, 
he aſked permiſſion to ſummon the Dean of the Sor- 
bonne, that he might produce the claim upon which 
was founded that pretended privilege of the Houle 


of Rohan—and that till then the Doctors, Licens 


tiates, and other members of the faculty of Divinity, 
ſhould be ordered not to grant unto the aforeſaid 
Houſe, the liberty to arrogate to themſelves any 
rights or Privileges to the Freue of the No- 
bility. 

The Court promiſed the * ** the King 
having taken the matter into his own hands, pro- 
nounced ſentence upon the whole. 

At the ſame time he eſtabliſned to the Houſe of 
Rohan, as well as to that of Bouillon, the poſſeſſion 
of the title they had aſſumed, of Moſt high and 
moſt excellent Prince, and annulled the proteſt of 
the Princes of the Blood; but the latter having pre- 
ſented a petition to the King againſt his deciſion, 
his Majeſty, unwilling to occaſion any concern to 
the Marchioneſs of Pompadour, who intereſted her- 
ſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner in this affair, and not 
| Yenguring at the ſame time to give a poſitive deci- 


ſion, 


1 
1754. 


<« ſame ſtate they were in before the marriage of the 
tc Prince of Condé with Mademoiſelle de Soubile ; 


* and pretenſions of either party.“ 


upon this occaſion; ſne was fond of one party, and 


had given herſelf a greater ſcope, and in order 


d' Evreux. A Knight of the Order of Saint Lewis 


was her firſt Gentle woman of the bedchamber; her 
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fion, adopted his uſual mode, and wrote them ie 
following letter: | 

« will neither decide, nor ſuffer to be decided; | 
ee whether Meſſieurs de Rohan are Princes or not, 
c but I chooſe that all things ſhould. remain in the 


ce and the ſignatures of the contract are not to be 
* underſtood to prejudice or to ;4ayour the rights 


This was, in fact, deciding in favour of the 
Pues, not of the Blood. It is well known, that 
ſuch kinds of queſtions, far from becoming more 
clear in the-courſe of time, can only be more embar- 
raſſed; but Lewis XV. was determined to live in 
peace, and not give any cauſe of diſcontent. 

Madame de Pompadour was of the ſame mind 


wiſhed to keep well with the other. She was flat- 
tered with the idea of having been in ſome fort. a 
mediatrix between theſe great perſons, and Yer 
vanity was increaſed by it. 

Since ſhe had abtained the rank of Dutcheſs; he 


to be conveniently lodged, had ſet apart about 
600,000 livres f for the | purchaſe of the hotel 


was her Gentleman Uſher; à young lady of family 


Steward was a proctor of the Chatelet, named 
Colin, for whom likewiſe ſhe obtained the honour 


LY 


t Twenty-five thouſand pounds, | 
of 
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of the Croſs, on account of his belonging to an oh 27 54. 


fice in that order. 


Her vanity, deſirous that her brother ſhould wy 
pace in ſome proportion with the dignities with 
which ſhe was loaded by the King, would have led 
her from that time to with that he might be ad- 
vanced to the blue riband. The Monarch, who 
could refuſe her nothing, was very much inclined to 
it ; but a Nobleman of his Court, whom he conſult- 
ed, having only anſwered by a jeſt, ſaying that, le 
Poiſſon n'ttoit pas aſſez gros pour ttre mis au bleu , 
Lewis XV. who had a good underſtanding, com- 
prehended the refined meaning of this raillery, and 
gave the matter up, till fome years after, when 
the Marquis de Vandieres having received his ſe- 
cond metamorphoſis, and become Marquis de Ma- 
rigny, the place of Secretary of the order was 
given to him; an office Which requires no proofs 
of Nobility. To paye the way for this dignity, in 
the letters patent creating this Marquiſate in his 
fayour, the King had declared that this new Noble- 

man - ſhould enjoy all the honours belonging to 
the high Nobility, and tu people of quality, and 
he was preſented at Court under the laſt title. 
But the object on whom the favourite concen- 
trated all' her attachments, was an only daughter, 
called Mademoiſelle or Madame Alexandrine, and 
put by that title upon a par with young ladies of 
the higheſt birth, and even with the daughters of 
Sovereigns. She was very beautiful, having all 


* The fiſs is not big enough to be dreſſed with blue ſauce ; allud- 
ing to the Marquis de Vandiere's real name, which was Poiſſon, 


and to a manger in WR the French ſometimes dreſs large 
fiſh, | 


8 
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the graces of her mother: ſhe was brought up at 
the Convent of Aſſumption, with the train of a 
Princeſs, and was now entering upon a proper age 
for marriage: Madame de Pompadour, for this 
purpoſe; thought of the Duke de Fronſac, ſon to 
Marſhal Richelieu; ſhe expected ſo much the leſs 
oppoſition in her project, as the father paid the 
moſt aſſiduous court to her, was loaded with the 


King's favours; and had always ſhewn the moſt ab- 


ject ſubmiſſion to tlie inch ant, ice, and 
fancies of his maſter. 

He had lately in ſome meaſure ciateited | in ſer⸗ 
vility to the Marchioneſs, with the Duke de la Va- 
liere, on occaſion of the little theatrical repreſenta- 
tions at her houſe. The latter of theſe Noblemen 
preſided there, equally as a man of letters, a fa- 
yourite of the King, and the very humble ſervant 
of his miſtreſs. The Duke de Richelieu, in quality 
of Firſt Gentleman of the Bedchamber, claimed that 
honour, which other people would have deemed 
unworthy of them, and obtained the preference. 
The Vignerots, indeed, were not of an extraction 
ancient enough, nor ſufficiently acknowledged, to 
be very nice. The Marchioneſs was not ignorant 
of a ſpeech that had been made to this Nobleman, 
upon his ſucceeding the Duke de Rochechouart, by 
a ſatyrical Courtier: I give you joy, Monſieur le Duc, 
ou are at laſt become a Gentleman. Theſe words, 
under the appearance of complimenting him on 


his new promotion, were a bitter reflection upon 


his birth. The Duke de Richelieu, not being yet 


mean enough to be flattered by this propoſal, but 


too much attached to Court-favours, to give them 
up by an abſolute refuſal, contrived a dexterous 
manner 
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manner of eluding it: by anſwering, that he was 
much flattered with Madame de Pompadour's 
choice, and received it with gratitude; but that, his 
ſon having the honour to belong to the Princes of 
the Houſe of Lorraine on his mother's ſide, he 
could not diſpoſe of him without their conſent, 


= 
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which he would earneſtly ſolicit, if ſhe perſiſted in 


her reſolution. ' Madame de Pompadour was ſen- 
fible of the fineſſe of this ſpeech ; ſhe was afraid of 
the ridicule which would be caſt upon her, if her 


pretenſions were made public, and of the ſhame. 


ſhe ſhould be expoſed to -by a refuſal, She choſe 
rather to diſſemble, to temporize, and to negotiate; 
This was perfectly conſiſtent with the Marſhal's 
wiſhes; who hoped that time might procure him 
ſome method of relieving him from his embarraſſ- 


ment. He was fortunate enough to extricate him- 


ſelf by the ſureſt way. Mademoiſelle Alexandrine 
died ſoon after. Her mother was deeply afflifted; 
and the marriages of Meſdemoiſelles de Baſchy, and 
de Guitry, her relations, which were to have been 
celebrated with a great deal of eclat at Belle- vue, 
were ſuſpended on this account, and concluded 
without any ceremony. An epitaph was made 
upon the young lady, beginning in this remarkable 
manner: 

Here lies Jane Alexandrina, daughter to Meſfire 
Foſeph le Normant, and Fane Poiſſon, n 77 
Pompadour, Lady of Creſſy, Sc. Sc. 

Some months afterwards, the body of this precious 


child was transferred, with great pomp, from the Aſ- 


ſumption convent to one of the chapels which be- 
longed to Meſſrs. de Crequi, at the convent of the 
Cepucines, which her mother had bought for the 

burial- 
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1754. Burial- place of the family, and where ſhe intended to 
derect a ſuperb mauſoleum to her daughter. 
Another death, which happened a little while after 
this, and which ought, according to the feelings of 
nature, to have increaſed the grief of Madame de 
Pompadour, was, on the contrary, an alleviation to 
it, by freeing her from a moſt inſupportable burthen. 
She loſt M. Poiſſon, her father. This man, who had 
neither education, morals, decency, nor reſpect for 
any body, was a torment to her, and a perpetual 
ſource of humiliations. She did not dare to bring 
him nearer her perſon, becauſe he was not fit to be 
preſented any where, and that it was impoſſible to 
improve him; nor did ſhe dare to ſend him from 
her, not only becauſe ſhe felt a reluctance to confine 
the author of her being, but alſo becauſe he had a 
great deal of ſpirit: a meer letter de cachet would not 
have kept him within bounds; and, by making a 
greater eclat, ſhe ran the riſque of diſcloſing more 
publicly the meanneſs of her extraction. His daugh- 
ter had therefore reſolved to take no notice of the 
opprobrium he caſt upon her, and to become inſen- 
{ible to his behaviour and his rudeneſs. She was 
afraid of refuſing any favours to him, and careſſed 
him as much as it was in her power. As ſoon as he 
appeared, he had free admiſſion. One day, a new 
valet- de- chambre, who did not know him, not being 
much prejudiced in his favour, from his mean ap- 
pearance, and his groteſque dreſs, making a difficulty 
to introduce him: 7ou raſcal, he bawled out to him, 
don't you know IT am father to the King's wh—e. He 
treated his fon with equal rudeneſs, whom he looked 
upon as a blackguard—a poor creature, of whom he 
uſed to ſay, that he ſhould have a great deal of trouble 
to 
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to make any thing of him. One day; being at table 
with a number of the Financiers; after a ſplendid 


dinner, his head being heated with wine, he burſt out 


a laughing like a mad man. *© Do you know, Gen- 
ce tlemen,” ſaid he, afterwards, ** what makes me 
ce laugh? It is at ſeeing us all here, with the pomp 
* and magnificence that ſurrounds us. If a ſtranger 
e were to come in, he would take us all for ſo many 
* Princes: And you, M. de Montmartel, are the 

c ſon of an ale-houſe-keeper ;—you, M. de Savalette, 
* ſon of a vinegar-merchant ;—you, Bouret, ſon of a 
© footman. As for myſelf, who does not know me?” 
By abuſing himſelf in this manner, he thought he 
was intitled to ſay more diſagreeable things to the 


reſt of the gueſts; and when he had taken a review 


of them all, it was found not only that none of them 
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were even of a mercantile family, but that ſeveral of 


them had made their fortunes by the moſt unlawful 


and infamous means. 

Some Courtiers have pretended, that the circum- 
ſtance which rendered the loſs of her daughter ſtill 
more bitter to the Marchioneſs of Pompadour, was 
the finding herſelf deprived of the hopes ſhe had con- 
ceived, of her ſucceeding her in the King's affections. 
She knew that his Majeſty was not ſtartled at the 
idea of inceſt, and that it ſeemed rather an additional 
incitement to him. A dilagreeable and diſguſting in- 
firmity, which ſhe laboured under, having obliged her 
lover to ſeparate from her, it would have been but a 


trifling ſhock to her ambition, if ſhe could thus, in 


. ſome meaſure, have ſurvived herſelf at Court. For- 
tunately, this aſſiſtance was not neceſſary for her: 
ſhe had acquired ſo complete an aſcendency over 
Lewis XV. that he ſtill continued to be her flave. 
Vor. III. „ | It 
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petual watchfulneſs, but alſo a deſpicable ſubjection. 
She was obliged to keep away continually from the 


King's petits ſoupers all the women of quality whom 


he ſeemed to admire too much: ſhe cauſed them 
fometimes to be puniſhed by banifhment, for the 
crime of being too defirous of pleaſing. Being be- 
come ſuperintendant of the King's pleaſures, ſhe was 
obliged continually te recruit; from all parts of the 
kingdom, new and unknown beauties, calculated ro 


renew the ſeragho, which ſhe governed at pleafure. 


Such was the origin of the Pars-an-Cerf, the gulph 
of innocence and ingenuoufneſs, where multitudes of 
victims were ſwallowed up; who, reſtored afterwards 
to ſociety, brought into it corruption, a taſte for de- 
bauchery, and all the vices with which they neceſſa- 


rily became infected, in their intercourſe * the in- 
famous agents of ſuch a place. 


Independent of the injury which this abominiale 
inſtitution did to manners, it is dreadful to calculate 
the immenſe ſums which it coſt the State. In fact, 


who could ſum up. the expences of that ſeries of 


agents of all kinds, both principal and ſubordinate, 


exerting themſelves to diſcover the objects of their 


reſearches—to go and fetch them from the extremi- 
ties of the kingdom to bring them to the place of 
their deſtination to get them cleaned—to dreſs - to 
perfume them and, in a word, to ſupply them with 


all the means of ſeduction that art could imagine. 
Add to this, the ſums given to thoſe, O, not hav- 
ing the happineſs to rouze the languid ſenſations of 
the Sultan, were not the leſs to be inderanified for 


their ſervices, for their diſcretion, and eſpecially for 


his contempt z—the reward due to thoſe. more fortu- 


nate 
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hate nymphs, who gratified the temporary deſires of 17 34. 


the Monarch ;—in a word, the facred engagements 
entered into with other Sultanas, who ſhewed ſigns 


of fertility; and we may judge that there was not 


any, one with another, who has not been a charge of 
4 million *; at leaſt, to the public treaſury. Let us 


only reckon that two it a week paſſed through this 
fink of infamy, that is to fay, a thouſand in ten years, 


and we ſhall have a capital of a thouſand millions . 

We do not comprehend in this ſtim total the ſup- 
port of the children proceeding from this clandeſtine 
intercourſe ; neither were all theſe expences, in any 
particular, deducted from thoſe of the favourite. 


We may therefore conſider the Part-au-Cerf as one 


of the principal ſources of the waſte of the finances. 
Thus it is that the ſums, called acquits du comprant , 
began to be more exorbitant from year to year; ſo 
much, that the Parliament of Paris, in their remon- 
ſrances, reproached the King, that theſe acquitss. 


which, under Lewis XIV. had never exceeded ten 
millions 8, were at that time above a hundred _ | 


lions |. 

The Marchioneſs—for ſo ſhe was called by pre- 
ference at Court—not being able any more to intoxi- 
cate her loyer by her charms, was obliged to INGO. 


8 Betrjarn ee and forty-two thouſand pounds. 

+. Upwards of forty-one millions ſterling. 

t By acquits du comptant, we are to underſtand, ſums delivered 
into the royal treaſury, upon the bare ſignature of the King, 


without any mention being made of the object of their deftina» 


tion, The keeper of the public treaſury has no need of any other 


| voucher to the chamber of accounts, to have theſe en al- 
, lowed him. 


$ Upwards of bur hundred thouſand pounds, 
2 Upwatds of fout millions ſterling. | 
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— 54. her aſſiduity to captivate his mind, to ſubdue him, 


and to make herſelf ſo uſeful, that he could not be 
without her. Adulation, which ſo infallibly prevails 
with all mankind, was one of the principal means 


ſhe uſed for this purpoſe. This adulation did not 


only conſiſt in the art employed by the moſt ſtupid 
Courtier, of putting the Monarch in good-humour 
with himſelf—of praiſing him upon his moral and 
philoſophical qualities his actions —his arrange- 
ments —his converſations; nor even in the more re- 
fined way of ſtudying what would gratify him; but 
in the aſſiduous and painful attention to remove from 
Lewis XV. the cares, the ſolicitudes, and the anxie- 
ties of government to make him enjoy, upon the 
throne, that idle and retired life, which was the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes. What a tormenting life was this; 
and how dearly did ſhe buy her apparent grandeur! 
But ambitious people have enjoyments, the ſweets of 


which are unknown to the philoſopher. Such was 
that experienced by Madame de Pompadour, on re- 


ceiving a letter from the Dutcheſs of Chatillon, who 
begged of her to make the King acquainted with the 
regret her huſband felt, at having been ſo unhappy 
as to diſpleaſe his Majeſty, and of dying in diſgrace. 
To ſee at her feet the governor of the heir apparent 
to the throne, depending more upon her credit, than 
upon that of his auguſt pupil, was a delightful 


triumph, which ſhe obtained, not only over this 


creature of the Dauphin, but even over the Dauphin 


| himſelf; who, though he deteſted her, paid an indi- 


re& homage to her influence and benevolence, by 
this tacit acknowledgment; for it is to be preſumed, 
that this ſtep had not been taken without communi- 
cating it to the Prince, whoſe conſtant attachment to 
os | | "" 6 
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the Duke was well known. She anſwered, in the 1754. 
King's name, that his Majeſty was much affected at — 


the diſmal ſituation of the fick man — that he was 


perſuaded the Duke had not intentionally offended 
him that he reſtored him to favour, and hoped the 
Duke would ſoon be able to come to Court, where 
his Majeſty would be very glad to ſee him again. 

When ſo auſtere a Courtier as the Duke de Cha- 
tillon has recourſe to ſo humiliating a protection, it 
may readily be imagined, that he has no other re- 
ſource. He died a few days after having received 


this anſwer; but his family n the benefit of 1 ir, 


by ſeveral favours. . - 

Theſe tranſitory comforts ee happened 
very ſeldom, and could not compenſate for the trou- 
ble ſhe had with the King - oppreſſed with buſineſs 
both foreign and domeſtic—inwardly embarraſſed 
with the important duty of attending to the remon- 
ſtrances of the States of the kingdom, and to thoſe 
of the Proteſtors - tired with the faſtidious quarrels, 
for ever renewed, between the clergy of his realm, 
and between the eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſdictions 
and deceived at the ſame time by inſidious negotia- 


tions; forced to aſtoniſh his enemies, by his pre- 


parations for war, in the ſudden re-eſtabliſhment of 
his navy—to ſurprize all Europe by the unexpected 


reſources of his politics and, in the beginning of 


the war, to prepare and procure brilliant ſucceſs to 

his arms, in all parts of the world: while, at laſt, 
depreſſed by a continual reverſe. of fortune, he was 

_ compelled” to "_—_ ON? gal fatal and ſhameful 

Peer. 

In this rapid Aerch of the reign of Lis XV. it 

is impoſſible to give a detail of the troubles which 
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9 agitated the States of Britany in 1752, whoſe megt- 
ings had been the longeſt and moſt turbulent that 
had ever been known. 'T he readers, who are de- 
firous of ſeeing this curious, minute, but intereſting 
hiſtory, will find it in a manuſcript journal, taken 
from original writings *. We ſhall only obſerve, at 
preſent, that the continuation of the tax, called the 
Vingtieme, notwithſtanding the peace, was the chief 
cauſe of the ferment that has been kept up ſince that 
period; a ferment, ſometimes quieted, but afterward | 
re-excited with redoubled fury, and being the ſource 
of all the misfortunes of that province. The three 
orders of the State made the loudeſt expoſtulations, 
that they might at leaſt be allowed to compound, 
but without ſucceſs. The Court ſoon intimidated 
the Clergy, and the lower order of the State, un- 
der a pretence that it did not become them to re- 
fiſt the King's will, which was clearly manifeſted ; 
or rather, they bribed theſe two bodies of men, who, 
from their nature, and the ſmallneſs of their number, 
are always more open to ſeduction. But the No- 
bility, too numerous, too haughty, and too much 
attached to that freedom of voting, which they 
conſider as their moſt precious and deareſt pri- 
vilege, diſplayed more firmneſs, in proportion to 
the defection of the two inferior orders of the State. 
The Duke de Chaulnes, who. preſided over the 

States, foreſeeing the injury which ſo ſcandalous a 
conduct would do him at Verſailles, and being 
perſonally piqued, cauſed ſome of the members, 
whom he deſeribed as the promoters of the diſſen- 
ſion and reſiſtance, to be puniſhed. Nine Gentle- 


* See the Appendix at the end of the volume, Ne "5 | 
men 
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men were baniſhed, and even che wiſe Oey. 
them (Madame de Pyré), and five were confined. 

To make afterwards ſome amends to Britany, the 
Intendant and the Commandant were recalled. 

M. le Bret, Solicitor-General at the Parliament of 
Paris, ſueceeded to M. de Viarmes, and the Duke 
d'Aiguillon to the Duke of Chaulnes. It undoubt- 
edly octaſioned ſome ſurprize, to ſee that Noble- 
man, who was nephew to the Counteſs of Maure- 
pas, arrive; but his ambition had made him ſup- 


ple. Beſides, he was more nearly connected with 


the Duke de Richelieu by his name. He from that 
time entered into a brilliant but perilous career. 
We ſhall only at preſent fpeak of his entfance into 


employment, which was fortunate. Madame de 
Pompadour being very deſirous of perſuading the 


King, WhO was intimidated” ar the moſt triffing 
tumult; that the province of Britany was perfectly 
quiet, to give him authentic proofs of it, the 


new Commandant eauſed the firſt States, over 
which he prefided, to perform the ceremony of 


the dedication of a magnificent monument of 
brotte, "which had been decrerd to the King in 
1744, in memory of his convaleſcence, and of his 
vcore Tt conſiſts of tliree pedeſtrian figures, 
exeviited by M. Le "Morne, a famous ſculptor, 
The firſt reprefents the King upon a_ pedeſtal, 

in 4 Roman Habit, with a bci in his hand; 

the ſecond, , the Goddeſs of Health, ſacrificing at 
her altar; and the third, the Province of Bri- 


tany, kneeling, and khewing to the people the objeck 


of their 4 
ls Majeſty was ſo much aclighted, that he com- 
mifidhed the Biſhop of Rennes to expreſs his ſatis- 


. faction, 
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faction in his name to the States; and accordingly he 
granted them the nomination to the two firſt Abbeys 
that ſhould become vacant, two companies of cavalry, 
and letters of Nobleſſe for two perſons whom they might 
chooſe. The three orders, thus. partook of his fa- 
vours. The Commandant acquired a great deal of 
credit; but he had leſs pacified matters, than pre- 

vented any violent ſteps. This was a material point. 
It began to be the ſyſtem of the Court to have no 

ſettled plan, to foreſee nothing at a diſtance, to enjoy 
the preſent moment, and to gain time. It had been 
obtained, that the Vingtieme ſhould continue to be 
levied as before, upon thè faith only of a regiſtry. 

This was all that M. de Sechelles, Comptroller 
General, who had adopted the principles of his 

predeceſſor, wiſhed | at that time; he was, deſirous 
of knowing the real produce of the tax, before he 
admitted of a compoſition. While he avoided the 

redreſs of the abuſes which the States complained of, 

by not rectifying the, infringement of their privileges, 
he felt little anxiety at leaving the ſeeds of diſcord 

ſubſiſting, which were to break out with ſo much 
more violence, in proportion as Hex were longer 
concealed, . 

Marſhal Riehelicu, who prefided over the States of 
Languedoc, the privileges of which were already 
much infringed, had rendered. a, material ſervice, to 
the Miniſtry ;, and by cauſing, a decree of Council 
to be regiſtered by the States in 17 52, which con- 
firmed them with emphaſis, had contrived to annul 
them entirely ; ſo that they retained no more than 
the ſhadow of authority; and it may readily be 
imagined, that they have not ſince acquired any ener- 
gy, which, far from increaſing, i is uſually : weakened by 


time, 
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time. Thus by the incroachments of authority, ever 
active to uſurp, the tax called the Vingtieme was now 
levied in that province without any difficulty; and 
even in the yoluneary contribution, the words, accor- 
di ſans conſequence *, ſo ſacred to the privileges of the 
province, were no longer in uſe. 09 
In 1754 the Commandant was fortunate 1 to 
conclude the affairs of the Proteſtants of the Ceven- 
nes, which might have been attended with dangerous 
conſequences. Notwithſtanding the favourable ac- 
counts given by the Marquis de Paulmy, of theſe 


Religioniſts, it was in agitation to renew the Drago- 


nades . Theſe unfortunate people, who were: neither 
allowed to emigrate, nor to follow their religion in 
France, were cenſured for complaining,” that they 
were deprived of the rights of citizens, and that they 

could not lawfully become either huſbands or fathers. 
Fortunately, the Biſhop of Montpellier, a zealous; 
Moliniſt, but who was endowed with all the mildneſs 
of the eyangelic character, facilitated as much as 
poſſible the arrangements of the Court, where ſome 
of the Miniſters began to entertain more long; and 

more philoſophical notions upon this matter. 

Notwithſtanding the violent counſels, of the Biſhops 

of: Alais and Uſes, who differed in opinion from their 

brother Prelate, the legality of the marriage of the 

Proteſtants was reſtored: it Was agreed, that no 

notice ſhould be; taken of their aſſemblies, and that 

the Clergy ſhould witneſs their marriages, as Ciyil 
ns: The troops that had shed, commit- 


* . without eſtabliſhing 2 n 


'+ Bodies of dragoons ſent to moleſt the Fetus Council 
fy 265M them to Ggn recantations, | 9 
ted 
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ted no acts of hogs: and en was eulen 


— by negotiations. 


This agreement difpleaſed the Clergy who- are 
not fond of admitting a falvo; but they were at that 
time too much occupied by the Janſeniſts; they were 
enraged at the return of Parliament, and humiliated 
at it's triumph. The face of things was entirely 
altered: the King appeared to bee or ſome time re- 


ſolved to maintain his declaration of the 2d of Sep- 


tember, extolled by the party as a monument of his 
wiſdom: they ſtruck feveral medals in honour of 
this Monarch, who; though” ke was at that time 
guilty of a double adultery, was, nevertheleſs, repre- 
ſented as the pacifier' of the kingdom, the protector 
of the church, the avenger of the holy canons, and 
of the laws. The Duke de Berry, now upon the 
throne, was born at this period; and, by a remarkable 
ſingularity, thele were ho witneſſes to his birth, ex- 
cept the Chancellor; the Keeper of the Seals, the 
Comptroller General, and M. de Puyſieux. No 
Prince had attended at it, the Court being at Choiſi, 

and the Courier diſpatched to the King näving broken 
his neck, in making too much haſte. However; this 
auguſt embryo was made to figure in the engravings, 
and was delineated: as the token of peace. The 
Archbiſhop of Paris loft nothing of his firmneſs by 
the rejoicings of his enemies. He became again the 
firſt victim, and Kis NMajeſty, being informed by the 
Parliament that the facrament had been refuſed by 
the order of that Prelate, baniſhed him at laſt to Con- 
flans. Soon after the Biſhop of Troyes, was baniſhed, 
for the ſame reaſon, to Mery ſur Seine, and the 
ON of Aix t to Lan 5 
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church were ſtill ſpared ; theſe puniſhments inflicted 
by his Majeſty, were the means of protecting them 
from the more rigorous purſuits of the magiſtrates ; 
as to the inferior Clergy, they were giyen up to the 
ſecular power. The Rector of Sainte Marguerite, ag 
well as ſome prieſts of Saint Etienne du Mont, were 
taken up, and condemned to perpetual baniſhment. 
If the courſe of juſtice could have been continued in 
the ſame manner, the refuſal of the ſacraments would 
ſoon have decrealed. But, as the Parliaments grew 
bolder, the Court did nat fail to relax, and to ſhew 
their uſual inconſiſtency, under apprehenfion of being 
no longer able to reſtore the Ktn af eee 
they had planned. 

A decree of the Parkiaicht of Paris had coldemin: 
ed the deliberations of the Chapter of Orleans, on 
account of the ſacrament having been refuſed to 
M. Cognion, one of the Canons, Hind had admitted 
the Attorney General in appeal, as from an abuſe of 
authority in the execution of the Bull Unigenitus ; 
namely, becauſe ng eccleflaſtics pretended” to attribute to 

it the charaer, or to give it the power of à rule of 
faith. A decree of Council expunged theſe erroneous 
words, inaſmuch as the ſaid Bull was decided to be, 
a rule of the Church and State, in conſequence of ſeveral 
declarations from the King. This avowal renewed'the 
confidence of the Clergy. Their oppoſition and their 
demands were redoubled: The Sorbonne was ſo 
daring as to refuſe to regiſter a decree'of the Court, 
which enjoined that body, and the Syndic, to be more 
attentive in preventing the holding any theſes con- 
trary to the laws, and the maxims of the kingdom, 

and to the ſilence lately ordained. They were obliged 
to ſummon the — the Syndic, the Grand Maſter, 


and 
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and the Profeſſors of the Sorbonne and Navarre, 


——— and, after a reprimand given to them by the Firſt 


28 May. 


Preſident, i in the name of the Parliament, to cauſe it 
to be recorded in their preſence, by the · Regiſter, and 
to forbid their aſſembling any more till further or- 
ders. Thus, by another inconſiſtency, the Magiſ- 
trates—who had ſo often complained of the conſtraint 
they were laid under, by taking from them the liber- 
ty of deliberating and voting—who had ſo often de- 
clared all regiſters illegal, that were extorted by 
force and violence—who had conſidered as oppreſſive, 


and deſtructive of the laws, the being forbidden 


to remonſtrate, to deliberate, and to aſſemble—choſe 
to tie down, by that ſtroke of authority, a body, who 
declared that they were only ſubjected, with regard 


to theſe matters, to their ſuperiors in the hierarchy; 


and that they had a right to condemn even the Par- 
liaments, and to judge the laws in points of faith and 


doctrine. The Body of Divinity purſued the ſame ſteps 


as the Courts of Juſtice, and pretended, that in the 
ſtate of ſubverſion, diſcouragement, and trouble they 
were in, they could not continue their functions. 
They appealed to the King, and preſented a petition, 
praying that the decree of the Parliament might be an- 
nulled. The Miniſtry, without protecting too open- 
ly the Divines, ſupported them however, and, ſuffer- 
ing the Magiſtrates to exert their deſpotiſm only to 
a certain degree, prevented matters. from being car- 
ried to extremities. The Doctors remained in a 
paſſive ſtate of anxiety and uncertainty, till their ty 
rant was again attacked. 1590 

In the intermediate time was opened the Aſſembly 


of the Clergy, which laſted five months, and con- 1 


, e The Cardinal de la Rochefoucault 
preſided 


—_ 
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preſided chere, and it was the ſecond time that he 17 55. 
filled that ſtation. Although the ſpirit of the Society 


had prevailed in him, when it was intended to lay 
reſtrictions on his order, it was hoped that he would 
be more tractable in matters of religion. Accord- 
ingly, his quiet and pacific diſpoſition reſtrained the 


factions in thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies, in which our 
Paſtors ſometimes gave themſelves up to the moſt 


petulant and indecent fallies, and even to clamours 
of ſo groſs a nature, that it was reported in the moſt 
diſtant provinces, they had proceeded to blows . 

A happier incident ſoon furniſhed the Preſident 
with the means of forming a party, to oppoſe the 
blind and turbulent zeal of the fanatics. The late 
Biſhop of Mirepoix, the -Theatin Boyer, was juſt 
dead ; this man, ſo confined in his abilities—who had 
ſucceeded Boſſuet and Fenelon—who had held the 


patronage of the church after Cardinal F leuri—and 


who had fruſtrated the good intentions of the King, 
when he propoſed rendering the order of St. Louis 
capable of church preferment—had only been raiſed 


on account of his attachment to the principles of his 
_ predeceſſors: he had carried them {till further, by 
adopting the practice of certificates of confeſſion; 
he had employed the diſtribution of favours, a ſure 


and infallible expedient to fill the church with Con- 
flituents, and to favour ſchiſm. The Court thought 


of deriving ſome good from the ſource of the miſ- 


chief. They made Cardinal Rochefoucault ſucceed 
to that important part of Adminiſtration vacant by 
the death of the late Prelate. This was a bait with 
which ſeveral perſons aſpiring to livings, who had 


® See a famous publication, intitled, Examen au pricis de ce qui 
c paſt à  Aſembliqe du Clerge. | 
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not t yet contracted any engagements, were allured, 
or even thoſe; who being leſs nice, or more greedy, 
and who, having been paid for being favourable to 
the Conſtitution, were inclined to receive a ſecond re- 
ward for oppoſing it. The proſelytes made in this 
manner by the Cardinal, were called Feuillans f, as their 
adverſaries had been deſigned by the name of Theat- 
ins, on account of theit Chief. This remedy was 
more efficacious, than the grace of the Janſeniſts«—a 
diviſion was made, and even ſeventeen Prelates voted 
agtinft ſixteen; to do nothing; which produced an 
equilibrium in the Aſſembly; ſuch as the King deſired, 
that he miglit be himſelf diſpenſed from pronouncing. 
The reſult was, to write a circular letter to all 
the Archbifhops and Biſhops throughout the king- 
dom, in which the Aſſembly ſhewed, the difference 


| of the two opinions with regard to the degree of 


teſpe& due to the Bull Unigenitus—to the notoriety 
of the right, and of the fact and to the competency 
with regard to ſacramental matters. The copy of 
another letter was alſo joined to this, which was ad- 
dreſſed to the Pope, in order to receive his paternal 
inſtructions upon theſe Pn, and to ſecure a Per- 
fe& unanimity. © © 

The Pontiff conſulted was Benedid XIV. who 
had too much learning to be very credulous, and 
whoſe diſpoſition was chearful, and even droll. He 
did not attach ſo much importance to theſe quarrels 
as the fanatics could have wiſhed ; and, although his 
dignity obliged him to keep up appearances, he 


could not avoid laughing at them with his intimates : 


he thought it ſingular, that a King of France ſhould 
not be powerful enough to pacify his kingdom, and 
+ F rom the Feuille; or Ii of benefices, 4 N 

- ſaid, 
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ſaid, ſpeaking of the troubles with which it was agi- 


1755 · 


tated, and of it's anarchy, buona machina che anda ſolss 


He made an ambiguous anſwer, and paid his court 
to Lewis XV. in ſeeming to truſt entirely to his 


piety and zeal for religion, and in exhorting him to 
give out a declaration to confirm his brief. Thus he 
availed bimſelf of the Monarch's foible, by flattering 


him, and by ſhewing a ſpirit of peace and con- 


cord. The fearful and ſuperſtitious diſpoſition of 
Lewis XV. rendered him already naturally favourable 
to prieſts; who being ſatisfied with his ſubmiſſion to 
the tenets; of religion, did not torment him on ac- 
count of his paſſions; and who even ſuggeſted to 
him, that Heaven forgave a great many weakneſſes, 
to Princes attached to the intereſts of the church, and 
defenders of the faith. Beſides, ſeveral Prelates, ſince 
the death of the ancient Biſhop of Mirepoix, 
were beginning to draw nearer to the Court, and to 


the favourite, and to pay an attention to her- She 


did not yet difpoſe of the benefices, nor ſel them 
openly, as ſhe has ſince done; but the Cardinal de 
_ -Rochefoucault was too great a politician, not to pay 
a regard to her recommendations, which the Thtatin 
Boyer, conſcientiouſly credulous and ſcrupulous, he- 
cauſe he was ſimple and ignorant, would never have 


done; and who, moreover, would have been foreed 


to this reſerve, in order not to diſpleaſe the Dau- 
phin, his pupil, if even he had not been fo, by the 
- auſterity of his principles. It was with regtet that 
Lewis XV. had ſuffered the Parliament to act againſt 
the Clergy, that his Majeſty had himſelf condemned 
.fome of the * ond om as nee eanſrd 
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the Biſhop of Troyes to be taken up with eclat, and 


conducted into a more rigorous exile at the farther 
end of Alſace, to the Abbey of Mourbach, in order 


to keep others in awe by this example of feverity. 


The more his Majeſty gave way to the Magiſtrates, 


the more- did they extend their inquiries and their 
watchfulneſs. He ſaw that there was no compoſition 


to be expected with theſe perſons, who were as in- 


flexible as the law. Their obſtinacy difpleaſed him. 


In 1755, the Parliament of Paris had requeſted to 
have no vacations, that they might ſettle the buſi- 
neſs in arrears ; and, having obtained letters patent 


for this purpoſe, had employed themſelves more in 
promoting their own authority, than in Judging the 


cCauſes of individuals. Although they had loſt the 


12 April. 


6 June. 


chief prop of the Janſeniſt party, in the perſon of 
that famous Attorney General, Ioly de Fleuri, a man 
of vaſt erudition, of ſkilful and ſeducing eloquence, 
and who had been their ſupport for the ſpace of forty 


years; although his ſon, who ſucceeded him, had 
neither his underſtanding, his fineſſe, nor his activity; 
the Company was ſtill filled with old members, at- 
tached to their prejudices; who could not grant'any 
truce to the Moliniſts, and wiſhed to make the Appel- 
lants triumphant. They had juſt cauſed a paſtoral 


inſtruction of the Biſhop of Troyes, on ſchiſm, to be 


torn and burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man. The Prelate had been ſo highly incenſed, as 
to publiſh a mandate, by which he condemned the 
decree of Parliament, forbad it's being read, or kept 


by any perſon, under pain of excommunication. 
This had obliged the King to expreſs his diſcontent, 


and even his indignation againſt him. 


To 
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To puniſh the Sorbonne for it's reſiſtance, the 17 324 


Magiſtrates; not leſs. fanatic in their way; renewed 
a conteſt which had lain dormant ſince 1729. The 
point in queſtion was; a decree. by which the Sor- 
bonne had recalled: it's appeal, had accepted the 
Conſtitution, and had eſtabliſhed a formulary that 
was to. be ſigned by all the candidates. It was pre- 
tended, that this decree of the Body of Divinity, was 
_ contrary to the obſervation of ſilence injoined to 
them, and after ſix-and-twenty years it was de- 
clared void, and of no effect. But the Court found 
ſtill more oppoſite to their views of pacification, a 
piece of chicanery, which tended to raiſe the party 
of the Appellants, that was almoſt cruſhed, and to 
renew. and inereaſe the diviſions among the Clergy: 
a decree of Council was accordingly iſſued, which 
annulled the decree of the Parliament. 


The appointment of a Superior to a convent of : 


Nuns, having-excited a freſh conteſt between the 
Parliament. and the Archbiſhop of Paris, the latter, 
ho had been baniſhed a ſecond time, but by the 
King's goodneſs ſuffered to return from the Abbey 
de Pagny to his delicious villa—had not imagined 

that the elemency of the Sovereign ought to abate 
his zeal. Aſhamed of the example given to him by 
the Biſhop of Troyes, he had got into the pulpit 
at Conflans, and had read a mandate or paſtoral 
inſtruction, in which he excommunicated. all the 
non-acceptants of the Conſtitution Unigenitus—the 
confeſſors who did not inforce it's reception at the 

tribunal of confeſſion - thoſe who either had or 
ſhould procure the decrees and reſolutions of Par- 
lament pointed out, and namely the Nuns-taking 
care of the ſick in the ſuburb Saint Marcel, as like- 
Vor. III. | D Viuiſe 
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756: wiſe all the Prieſts who ſhould ſay maſs in their 


church. This excommunication was not ſimply ver- 
bal, and threatening; it was fulminated with all the 


formalities, the lights'put out, and the bells toll- 


ing. The modern Athanaſius, in his difeourſe, ex- 
tolled his brother Prelate as a perſecuted Confeſſor, 
to whoſe ſentiments he adhered, whoſe firmneſs and 
conſtancy he admired, and was defirous of imitat- 
ing. Several Biſhops adhered, in their turns, to this 
vigorous ſtep, ons "—_ number inereaſed very 
day. 4 

e e dere mn than e ever, at ſeeing 
the flame of the ſchiſm, far from being extinguiſn- 
ed, increaſing, it's ravages—held ſeveral councils to 
conſult upon the meaſures neceſſary to put an ef- 
fectual ſtop to it. The enemies of the Parliament 
took advantage of this to lay ſome freſh troubles to 


their charge, accuſing them of not acting with that 


ſpirit of conciliation and mildneſs which his Ma- 
jeſty had ſo often recommended to them —of being 
guided in their conduct more by paſſion chan real 
zeal—and of their having recently ſuppreſſed the 
Pope's brief, the wiſdom of which was fo much àd- 
mired by his Majeſty.” They ſhewed the neceſſity 
of reſtraining the extenſion the Parliament gave to 


the authority his Majeſty had intruſted them 


With, eſpecially at a time, when it was more than 
ever expedient, to find that Court tractable to fo 


eſſential a point as the regiſtering of the accumu- 


lated taxes which the preſent war required. 
The diſpute begun between that Court and the 
rand Council, was another ſubject of complaint 
that was made uſe of againſt them. We cannot 


nn a — here, concerning this diſ- 
& «4 II Pute, 
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pute, the fatal beginning of a revolution projected 1756. 
long before, and which hath at length been effected ID 6 
in the conſtitution of the French monarchy. . 9 
The enemies of the Parliament, finding that 1 | 
had! in vain attempted to cruſh them, and that this 
great body had acquired more ſtrength from the at- 
_ tacks carried on againſt them, became ſenſible, that 
their greateſt fault had been, the not having a body 
in readineſs to ſucceed the Parliament immediately; 
inſtead of the phantom of a tribunal collected with 
precipitation from the members of the Council. ? 
They took a review of the ſeveral Courts, and 
found that the Chamber of Accounts, which was 
compoſed of members who were not lawyers—of 
ignorant and unlettered perſons, as the King ſtiles 
them in their appointments could never deſerve 
the confidence of the nation, and would only ſerve to 
throw a greater ridicule upon their project. The 
Court of Aids would have been better adapted to 185 
their purpoſe, as being more agreeable to the 
people; but they had then at their head M. de 
Malleſherbes; an incorruptible Magiſtrate, a pa- 
triot, and a man incapable of ſubmitting to any 
meanneſs from views of aggrandizement. Beſides, 
this Court was becoming troubleſome to Govern- 
ment; and at this very period, foreſtalling the zeal 
ef the Parliament, had made ſuch vigorous remon- 
ſtrances relative to the taxes that were regiſtered at 
the Bed of Juſtice holden at Verſailles, and reſpe&- 
ing the uncertainty of their duration *, that theßx 
We propoſe to publiſh in the Appendix theſe remonflrances, 
hitherto unknown, and of the greateſt importance. They are to 


be found in a quarto volume, intitled, Memoirs to illuſtrate tht 


22 of the public night UB France, in matters of impaſts : a A 
#hich has juſt appeared, in 1779. 
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21756. had obliged the Monarch to promiſe, that' the time 


of their ceſſation ſhould be fixed to the day of 
the ceſſation of hoſtilities, inſtead of that of the 
proclamation of peace. The Grand-Council was 
judged to be the only body proper for their deſign. 
This tribunal, which was an extra-tribunal in the 
State which could not ſubſiſt if the laws were ob- 


ſerved, having neither power nor place of juriſdic- 


tion, and exiſting only by challenges and appeals, 
that is to ſay, in pre- eminence to the Parliaments — 
if it were not acknowledged by all the inferior 
Courts of Juſtice, had at leaſt ſome of them, ſuch 
as the Preſidial Courts, dependent upon it; and pre- 
tending, in concurrence with it's immediate ſu- 
periors, to exerciſe the ſame right over the other tri- 
bunals, acquired a new extenſion of power. By a 
declaration made at the time of a private conteſt 
between that Court and the Parliament of Paris, 

his Majeſty acknowledged, that all the inferior 
Courts, Bailiwicks, and Seneſchalſies of the king- 
dom, were obliged to execute the decrees, ordon- 
nances, and mandates of the Grand- Council, imme- 
diately, and without any appeal to the other Courts 

and Judges, or any permiſſion aſked of them. 

The Parliament were aware of the intention, in 
exciting this ſource of diſcord between them and 
the rival tribunal. They made vigorous reſolu- 
tions; they remonſtrated; they appealed againſt the 
incroachments of the members of the Grand- Council; 
they deſcribed them sa tending, by a regular ſyſtem, 
to the annihilation of the ancient and unalterable 
forms of the legiſlation to overthrow the ſacred 
order upon which the conſtitution, even of the 
State, had reſted for theſe thirteen centuries—to de- 
_ 
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grade the hierarchy of the ſovereign juriſdiction of 


the King—and, in a word to erect a Parliament ſu» 
perior to all the other Parliaments. The Grand- 


Council, ſupported by the Court, continued it's acts 


of uſurpation—in inflaming the other juriſdictions 
in confuſing and ſubverting the effential policy of 
the kingdom—and. in it's attempts againſt the fun- 
damental laws of the Monarchy, and the Majeſty of 
the Court of Peers. It was reſolved, that the 
Princes and Peers ſhould be invited to come and 
take their ſeats in that Court, to conſult upon the 
meaſures it might be neceſſary to take. The Ma- 
giſtrates were in hopes of acquiring greater ſtrength 
by theſe means, and of adding weight to their pro- 
| ceedings ; ; but the Princes and Peers were a ſecond 
time forbidden to appear at the Palais, and the 
Magiſtrates were obliged to ſuſtain the conteſt by 
thankives. From that time, there was an indecent 
war carried on between the two Courts, by recipro- 
cal decrees, without any attempts from the Mi- 
niſtry to put a ſtop to it: on the contrary, they 
laughed at it, and fomented this quarrel, in hopes 
of deriving ſome advantage from it. If circum- 
ſtances made the project fail at that time, they did 
not give it up; and we ſhall ſee hereafter, that a 
perſon appeared, more audacious, or more dextrous, 


who realized it. In the mean time, the enemies of 


the Magiſtracy had prevailed : the King was again 
incenſed with them. He not only gave no anſwer 
to the Parliament of Paris, but treated the Parlia- 
ment of Rouen, and that of Bourdeaux, with rigour. 
Art length, after the meeting of a great number of 


Councils, in the courſe of the year, upon the ſub- 
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1756. jeẽct of the inteſtine troubles of religion, and to put 
—— atop to the diſputes between the ecclefiaſtical and | 
civil juriſdictions, it was decided, that a Bed of 
Juſtice ſnould be holden, in which his Majeſty would 
enact new laws, | 
The firſt of theſe was a declaration, by which 
his Majeſty renewed his orders reſpecting the ſilence 
_ Preſcribed with regard to the Bull, and gave aſ- 
ſurances, at the ſame time, that it was not his inten- 
tion to deprive the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of 
the right of teaching, ordered, that the reſpe& and 
ſubmiſſion that had been preſcribed by Lewis XIV. 
and by himſelf, ſhoyld be continued to the Conſtitution 
Unigenitus; nevertheleſs, without attributing to it 
the denomination, character, or effects, of a rule of 
faith; although the Prelates unanimouſly decided, 
that it was a dogmatic and unalterable ſentence of 
the univerſal church in point of doctrine T. This 
declaration was no leſs undeterminate and contra- 
dictory, upon the mode of proceeding in caſe of the 
refuſal of ſacraments. Recourſe was firſt to be had 
to the Judges of the Church, from whom one could 
not apply to the ſecular tribunals, but by appeal for 
abuſe of authority: this was rendering the firſt 
both party and judge, beſides that it made ſick 
people run the riſque of dying long before the 
ſacraments could be adminiſtered to them; inafs 
much as the Magiſtrates, while they condemned the 
refractory eceleſiaſtics, could not compel them to 
_ the ſacraments. In a word, der e 


+ In the aſſembly of the Clergy of 175 55» 178 dener _—_ 
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remedy to the ſchiſm, was nothing more than 'a 17.56. 
palliative, capable of increaſing the trouble, cou - 
fuſion, and diſorder, that prevailed. 

The ſecond law was ſubtle enough, if ! ir could 
n, ſubſiſted. It is a well known fact, that the 
more numerous companies are, the leſs apen are they 
to corruption. The ſyſtem of Government, for ſome 
time paſt, had been to reduce the numbers of the 

Parliament, by not filling up the places which be- 
came vacant. They had complained and remon- 
ſtrated upon this ſubject, to little purpoſe, and the 
edict in queſtion ſuppreſſed, on the | contrary, two 
Courts of Inqueſts. Theſe Courts had been pitched 
upon, becauſe they were compoſed of young men 
who generally propoſe and ſupport the moſt vio 
lent counſels—who are beſides ſuſceptible of an en- 
thuſiaſm ſcarcely known in perſons of a more ad- 
vanced age — in a word, whoſe new and unſullied 
minds are not open to the feelings of fear or 

hope, two ſuch powerful paſſions, when deſpotiſm 
knows how to put them in motion. Beſides, as the 

Chiefs have a great deal of influence over the other 
Members, the Preſidents of the remaining Courts 
were to have no more particular appointment, 
but were to be taken from among the Preſidents 
à mortier, capable of being choſen or ee at 
the pleaſure of the Court. 

The laſt law was a declaration 0 MOR 
regulations for the diſcipline of the Parliament; 
that is to fay, a combination of troubleſome! forms 
and conditions, in order to render the aſſemblies of 
the Chambres leſs frequent—to retard the accuſations 
and to give more influence, weight, and authority 
an the Company to the Firſt Preſident, a creature of 
. D 4 the 
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the Court, and whom they n direct as 


A Bed of Juſtice was ſettled * the 1 10 of De- 
cember, wherein his Majeſty cauſed his edicts and 
declarations to be publiſhed, and regiſtered in his 
preſence. That very evening the Gentlemen of the 
Court of Inqueſts, conſidering themſelves as degraded, 
and deprived of their moſt eſſential functions, car- 
ried their reſignation to the Chancellor. The Grand 
Chamber did not follow their example, except a few 


members, among whom was M. Tubeuf, an antient 


military man; who, ſeeing the puſillanimity of the 
majority of the members, at the time of the delibe- 
rations upon the ſubject, cried out, in the energetic 
ſtile of his former profeſſion: * I knew very well 


ee there were ſome poltroons among us, but I did not 


& think there were ſo many.“ The public adopt- 
ed this Chriſtian name for the Gentlemen that 
ſtaid, and called them the Gad- children of M. Tubeuf. 
The Clergy thus triumphed for the ſecond time. 
'That it might not, however, appear that too many 
conceſſions were made to them, the Prelates then ar 
Paris were enjoined to repair to their dioceſes, there to 
wait the King's orders. This new perſecution againſt 


the Magiſtracy laſted a year longer. It ſeemed to ceaſe 
in the month of September 1757; but the ſeries of 


their diſgraces ſoon began again; and if they had 


the ſatisfaction, in that interval, of ſeeing the extin- 
guiſhing of the ſchiſm, of effecting the deſtruction of 
the Jeſuits, their moſt cruel enemies; theſe had, 


however, power enough to involye the Parliament in 
one common ruin with themſelves. 

But, before this great blow was given to the king- 
dom, it was ſoon to experience the calamities of a 


war, 
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war, the leaſt misfortune of which was to drain it of 
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men and money, and to deprive it of it's moſt fertile k 


poſſeſſions in the new world. Can any Frenchman re- 


collect without bluſhing, the opprobrium, which was 
then fixed upon his country? We may hereafter, per- 
haps, give a more enlarged hiſtory of this period. At 
preſent, we ſhall only, according to our plan, point out 
the principal circumſtances, retrace the few glorious 
events, the numerous misfortunes, and eſpecially the 
capital faults, committed in the courſe of it ; the ac- 
count of which is always more uſeful than that of 
proſperities, only proper to flatter the vanity of a 
nation, to make it become torpid, and conſequently, 
by ſuſpending the continuation of theſe proſperities, 
to pave the way for misfortunes and diſaſters. _ 

By the articles of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle 


which remained undetermined—and were the moſt 


nice, the moſt difficult, and the moſt important in 
their conſequences—it was eaſy to judge that France 
and England had only wiſhed for a breathing- time; 
that they had made a truce, and not a durable peace. 
Spain ſeemed to a& with more ſincerity. The prin- 
cipal diſputes of that Crown, with England, were ad- 
juſted by the convention of Buen-retiro. The Court 
of England, in this treaty, gave up from that time 

their pretenſions to the Aſſiento or Negro trade, and 
to the ſhip they were allowed to ſend to Porto Bello, 
though this permiſſion was granted for four years by 
the treaty ; and this was done in conſideration of a hun- 
dred thoufand pounds ſterling to be paid by his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, and of ſome privileges granted to the 
Engliſh in their trade. Unfortunately, ſufficient. 


care had not been taken to regulate what concerned 


the vexations of the Spaniſh * in wy 
| ha 
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Weſt Indies the purſuit and confiſcation of the 


——-. Engliſh veſſels in thoſe latitudes—and the cutting of 


logwood in the bay of Honduras ; that wood, which 
is ſo valuable for the purpoſes of dying, bur ſo fatal 
by the inceſſant quarrels it has occaſioned, and which 
ſtill ſubſiſt. This point was however diſcuſſed, after 
the diſgrace of the Marquis of Encenada, and ami- 
cably adjuſted under M. Wall, his fucceffor ; but 
this arrangement did not laſt long, and the Court of 
Madrid revived all the ſtrictneſs of their pretenſions 
concerning this wood, at the time they wiſhed to 
form a union with France ; this exaſperated Mr..Pitt 


ſo much againſt the Spaniſh Miniſter, that he ac- 
cuſed him of being Frenchified. 


The Engliſh alſo complained of the reference 
given by Spain to the French trade, contrary to the 
expreſs letter of the laſt treaty; they complained of 
the activity with which that Power increaſed it's 
navy, and of the great influence the Miniſtry of 
Verſailles had over that of Madrid. But theſe com- 
plaints occaſioned no act of hoſtility, and upon being 
tranſmitted, were anſwered. Matters did not go 
on ſo amicably between the Courts of London and 
Verſailles. Their reſpective grievances were only 
increaſed by negotiations ; and hoſtilities having be- 
gun, or rather not having ceaſed during the peace, 


the people of the two countries had not even the 
temporary enjoyment of that happineſs, in the inter- 
val between the two wars of 1744 and 1756. Scarce 
were Cape Breton and Louiſbourg evacuated by the 
Engliſn, and given up to the King's troops; ſcarce had 
his Majeſty declared to the Lords Suſſex and Cath- 
cart, ſent as hoſtages till the reſtitution of thoſe places, 
dat they were free, than the chicaneries in Europe, 
2 U 2 and 
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and the quarrels' beyond ſea, again exerted the fa- 17 756. 
gacity of the politicians of the Old World, and ſo-- 


mented diſcord in the New. Notwithſtanding the 
pacific intentions of the two Sovereigns, and even of 


their Miniſters, there was a great probability of it's 


being very difficult, that objects of diſcord of fo long 


ſtanding, ſo diſtant, ſo much increaſed, and diffuſed' 
over almoſt all their poſſeſſions, ſhould be ſertled in 
an amicable manner, and with ſufficient diſpatch to 
revent other cauſes of diviſion that might ariſe. 

India was the principal ſpot on which the rivalſhip 
between the French and Engliſh continued to exert 
itſelf without ceaſing, except preciſely at the mo- 
ment in which this rivalſhip broke out with greater 
extent and fury, in the other parts of the world. Du- 


pleix was Director-General of the affairs of the 
French India Company at Pondicherry ; he had at laſt 


/ contrived to remove the man, of whoſe talerits and 
genius he was the moſt in awe, that la Bourdonnais, 
who, by his exploits, had firſt inſpired the neigh- 
bouring nations with the greateſt reſpect for his own 
country. He had obliged him to return into Eu- 
rope; and in this inſtance, animoſity loſing nothing 


of it's activity by abſence, Dupleix had had the in- 


fluence, at the diſtance of fix thouſand leagues, to 
cauſe the conqueror of Madras to be ſent to the 


Baſtille, and to be kept there during three years and 


a half, in the hardeſt captivity. He was perpetually 
ſending from India freſh witneſſes againſt him, and 
atlength, not having been able to prevent the inno- 


cence of that illuſtrious priſoner from appeating, he - 


at leaſt deprived him of the rewards whieh he de- 


ſerved; nigra co ping.” had nothing: left but 
we Tone” 


In 
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Z—- doing to the Company, by depriving it of ſuch a de- 
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In order to repair the injury that Dupleix was 


fender, he certainly muſt have felt powerful reſources 

within himſelf, and in the perſons whom he intended 
to employ. Accordingly, he diſplayed them at the 
ſiege of Pondicherry, where he was at once, Com- 
mandant, Engineer, Officer of Artillery, and Com- 
miſſary. This was the occaſion of an honour being 
granted to him, which no one except an Officer in 
the King's ſervice had hitherto obtained—the 
Grand Cordon de St. Louis. It is a matter of doubt, 
whether this diſtinction, together with the rank of 
Marquis, to which, by his birth, he had no pre- 
tenſions, inſpired him with new ideas, and made him 
alter his ſyſtem: but this Chief of the Merchants, 
who, in 1742, had propoſed a neutrality to the Eng- 


liſh Company during the war, attempted at the peace 


to ſet himſelf up as a protector of the Vice-Roys of 


India, and, interfering in the quarrels of thoſe Princes, 


erected himſelf into their conqueror, and their tyrant. 
He made his employers become uſurpers, againſt 
their will, and conſumed in warlike preparations 
all the funds intended for commerce. He flattered 
himſelf, that he ſhould recover them with intereſt 


from the treaſures of the vanquiſhed people. This 


thirſt of conqueſt excited the jealouſy of the Engliſh, 
who, in their turn, aſſiſted the oppreſſed. Saunders 
was at their head, as bold, as inflexible, and as fertile 
in expedients, as his rival. Both of them making 
ſport of the Nabobs, whoſe names ſerved for a 
watch-word to their. troops, only fought, in reality, 
to ſatisfy their ambition and cupidity, the ſeveral 
paſſions with which they were devoured. The Go- 


vernor of Pondicherry, elated with his ſucceſſes, had 


* 


carried 
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carried his delirium-ſo-far, as to be deſirous of mak - 
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ing himſelf Sovereign. He had purchaſed from the — 


Chancery of the Grand Mogul, the Patent of Nabob 


of the Carnatic. Then it was that he diſplayed that 
Aſiatic pomp, for which he had a natural turn. His 
wife made herſelf be treated like a Queen ; and this 

viſionary grandeur might have laſted a long time, if 


her huſband had not, in his turn, fallen a victim to that 


ſame jealouſy, which he had himſelf given way to 
againſt la Bourdonnais, and which was the ſource of 
his greatneſs, and of his ruin. Advantage was taken 
of a conſiderable check, which his imprudent haugh- 
tineſs had drawn upon him, and he was recalled. 
He was reduced at Paris to diſpute about the poor 
remains of his fortune, which were conteſted with 


him by the Direction, and to ſolicit audiences in the 
antichamber of his judges. He ſoon died of grief, 


and Madame Dupleix had a great deal of trouble to 


obtain a trifling penſion, from thoſe who had ac- 
quired by his victories and negotiations thirty- nine 
millions * of annual income. The territories added 
to this Company were valued at that ſum. This 
was the moſt brilliant period of their Proſperity, if 


they could have ſupporttd the character in which 


their repreſentative had begun to make them appear. 


But the weakneſs of Miniſtry was alarmed at it; they 


gave orders to refuſe the Carnatic, the moſt flouriſh- 


ing province of the Mogul empire, where Pondi- 
cherry is ſituated, which would have made the ac- 
quiſition complete. They did not chuſe that the 
Company ſhould be any thing more than it had been 


till that time, an alldcistion of merchants ; hor chat 


® One million fx hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds. 
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they ſhould have any other poſſeſſions than factories. 


Tubus it is chat this edifice of grandeur, which had 


partaken too much of the romantic imagination of 
it's founder, diſappeared as rapidly as it had been raiſ- 
ed. Government wiſhed particularly to avoid hurting 
the pride of the Engliſh ; they had given orders, in 
conformity-to thoſe ſent by his Britannic Majeſty, to 
ſuſpend hoſtilities. The two Companies accordingly 
communicated with each other, and made a con- 
ditional : treaty, the firſt point of which was this ſuſ- 
penſion. The truce was to take place in the begin- 
ning of 19545. The other arrangements tended to 
eftabliſh between them an equality of territory, of 


forces, and of commerce, on the coaſt of Coromandel, 


and that of Orixa. It was M. de Godeheu, a man 


as modeſt and plain as his predeceſſor was haughty 


and ſuperb, who planned and ſigned this truce, in 
quality of Commiſſary of his mnoſt! Chriſtian Majeſty ; 
of Commandant General of all the eſtabliſhments of 
the French India Company, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to China; of Preſident of all the Councils 
eſtabliſhed there; and of Director General of the 
French India Company. He was not elated with 
all theſe titles; but conducted himſelf like an honeſt 
mercbant, as Voltaire ſays, and, by the good faith 
which he ſhewed in the conferences, conciliated the 
Engliſn ſo much to himſelf “, that the intelligence 
between the two nations might, perhaps; have been - 
durable, if the rupture in Europe had not ſpread 
itſelf as far as India, and eſpecially if M. de Godeheu 
had remained there. „Dösteit and he had furniſhed 


* See Hiſtory of 5 lat avars compoſed i in Engliſh, in four 
large volumes; a work as long as it is tedious, full of faylts 
and partiality, and conſequently | may be depended ren, When 
R ſpeaks advantageouſly of the French. | 

inconteſtible 


wg 
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inconteſtible proofs, that in theſe diſtant regions, it is 
not ſo much the Sovereigns, as r n he re- 
ou war or peace. „ l. 

From this account, it is is diffeult not to believs 
char! the French were not the aggreſſors in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The Engliſh complained of hem equally 
on the coaſt of Africa. It is well known of what 
importance commerce is in that part of the world, 
with regard to the ſugar-colonles, the working of 


which can only be done by Negroes. It is well 
known by What an abominable euſtom the Europeans 


go to purchaſe thoſe unfortunate victims in their 


own countries, and degrade and inſult humanity ſo 
far as to transform their fellow - ereatures into ſo many 
beaſts of burthen, whom they drive in the fame man: 
ner, with whips in their hands, leaving them no 
other alternative than ſlowly to conſume their ex- 


iſtence in the midſt of hard, obſtinate, and continual 


labours, without ſalary or reward, or to periſh in 
horrid tortures. Such treatment requires that theſe 
herds of flaves ſhould be perpetually recruited. 
Hence ariſes the rivalfhip between the two nations, 
in a country wWhere the. Negro trade is earried on. 
To complete the miſery of this country, it produces 
alſo gold, a metal equally fatal to it's proprietors 
and it's conquerors, but which renders people Cruel, 
in proportion to the cupidity it excites: Since the 
French had been obliged to ſacrifice Senegal to cheit 
rivals, they had nothing left but the factory of Juda 
and the Ifland of Gore, here there is not, nor ever 
will be, any trade. Ir the intention of extricating 
themſelves from this precarious ſituation, they had 
*hought; in 17 52, of bribing the natives, by prefents, 
and more advantageous offers, in order that they 
might be allowed to conſtruct a fort at Anamabou, 


a part 
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A wore: of the coaſt open indiſcriminately to all Eu- 
ropeans, and where affairs are carried on with abſo- 
lute freedom. They had already begun their eſta- 


bliſhment, under the protection of a ſquadron; but 


a ſuperior Engliſh fleet, pretending that it was de- 
bauching their allies from them, and infringing 
the treaties, drove the workmen away with. canon. 
This account, according to which there would have 


been ſome reaſon for the recriminations of 'the enemy, 


would appear ſuſpicious to us from the hiſtorian al- 
ready quoted, if it did not agree with that of the 
author of the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Although this writer al- 
lows the ſame facts, he draws a different conſequence 
from them. But it is eaſily perceived, that his aim 
is to bring on the odious ſpeech of the Miniſter, ex- 
claiming, on account of the aſtoniſhment that was 


_ expreſſed to him for ſuch a violence: F wwe were to 


be juſt to the French, we ſhould not wt thirty. rt 
longer *. 

If we paſs from the cooks of Africa to the Antilles 
we ſhall again hear the Engliſh making 'the moſt 
violent exclamations againſt the incroachments' of 
the F rench. The Caribee Iſlands, including under 
this name, which is that of their antient inhabitants, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent's, and Tobago, 
remained in diſpute, and in the ſtate. of «ti poſſi- 
detis, according to the laſt treaty. Commiſſaries, ap- 
pointed by the two Sovereigns, were to decide that 
point, as well as ſeveral others. In the mean time, 


9 e, de Caylus, who commanded at Weego 


* See vol. III. Bock xI. of the 88 ant 7 rade of FY 
E fur east in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
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in leſs than two months after the definitive Ggning 
of the peace, of which he could not poſſibly be igno- 
rant, taking advantage of ſome acts of authority ex- 
erciſed by the Governor of Barbagoes; for the ſervice 
of the King his maſter; before the ſuſpenſion of 


| hoſtilities was known; had iſſued à moſt violent 


proclamation; declaring, in expreſs terms, that all 
thoſe iſlands belonged indiſputably to the Crown of 
France. He was not a philoſopher; like his brother; 
whowas ſo well known and beloved among the learned; 
but as haughty and enterpriſing as the other was gentle 


and engaging. In conſequence of this diſpoſition, | 


he had recourſe to violent meaſures; drove away an 
Engliſh frigate, that- came to wood 'and water thefe, 
and erected a battery of canon, 


The circumſtance which unfortunately proves the 


validity of this accuſation, is the diſavowal of the 


Court of Verſailles, and their immediate orders 


to M. de Caylus, communicated even through 
the means of the Governor of Barbadoes himſelf, 


which enjoined him to evacuate, without delay, that 


iſland, and the others under the like deſcription. 
This evacuation did not take place; it was put off 


under new pretences ; and M. de Caylus, and his ſuc- 


ceſſor, died without having fulfilled the King's in- 
tentions ; for the ſobteffuges that were made uſe of 
to elude them, cannot be attributed to Lewis XV. 
who was a weak, but not a deceitful Monarch. M. de 


Bompar, who ſucceeded there, leſs turbulent, and a 


greater friend to conciliatory meaſures, acted upon 


the ſame principles; which makes it probable that he 


had private orders from the Miniſtry to gend in 
| delays and evaſions. 
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1756. This is the more probable, as, during that time, 
— — the Count Dubois de la Mothe, Governor of the Lee- 
ward Iflands, on his fide following the example ſet 
him by the Governor of the Windward Iſlands, had 
erected among the Caiques and Turk's Iſlands, croſſes, 
and inſcriptions upon plates of copper, faſtened to 
large poſts, with theſe words: Continuation of the 
poſſeſſions of Lewis XV. King of France, 1753. A Cap- 
tain of a ſhip belonging to the King of England 
cauſed the croſſes, inſcriptions, and poſts to be pulled 
down, and left a declaration in their ſtead, which 
announced, that his maſter would not ſuffer thoſe 
marks to remain, in a place, the poſſeſſion of which 
was conteſted. Thoſe iſlands, which were almoſt 
uninhabited, would have been of great uſe in caſe of 
war, to favour the navigation of fleets and ſhips 
coming from St. Domingo. But it was neceſſary, 
either to carry this matter by force, or to behave 
with ſuch caution as to avoid diſputes, and the re- 
ceiving of ſuch an affront, In other reſpects, theſe were 
only trifling bickerings of a puerile pride, while 
there were ſcenes paſling in the North of far greater 
conſequence, which were followed by effuſions of 
blood, and became ſo ſerious, that they occaſioned. 
an open rupture between the two Crowns. For, this 
time, Europe received from America not only war, 
but all the other evils with which ſhe had lags 
| her for ſo long a time. 
In that part of the new world called North . 
| rica, the French had two colonies, Canada and 
Louiſiana, ſufficient of themſelves to form two great 
kingdoms, if their population were anſwerable to their 
extent. The former ſituated on the banks of the 
river St. Laurence, interſected by many ſmaller rivers, 
and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ad containing in the inland parts Inmecaſe lakes; co- 


vered with foreſts as ancient as the world; admirable 
for the beauty of it's ſoil, the ſalubrity of it's air, not- 


withſtanding the rigours of a long and ſeyerely cold 


ſeaſon—is remarkably proper for producing and pre- 


ſerving life; the women there are wonderfully fruit= 


ful, and old-age is commonly prolonged to a very 
advanced period without infirmities. Nature, 1 10 it's 
auſtetity, refuſing the productions of luxury and 
effeminacy, capable of enervating the inhabitants, 
fatisfies all their other wants, and would enable them 
to do without the mother country, with reſpect to 
the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as food and cloathing. 
If Canada were cultivated, it would even furnith pro- 
viſions for the American' iſlands, and ſupply part of 
Europe with corn, cattle, and falt-proviſions. The 
ſheep, whoſe wool is celebrated for it's ſoftneſs and 
ſtrength, would, with ſome attention, ſupply the 
place of the wool purchaſed ſrom Andaluſia and 


Caſtile, for the manufactories of F. rance. The oaks, 


which are of prodigious height ; ; the pines of all 
fizes; the firs, the hemp, and the iron mines, only 
require an intelligent Miniſtry to make a proper uſe 
of them, atid form a complete navy. Ar' the period 
we are now ſpeaking of, no greater advantage was 
taken of the preparing of beavet—an almoſt excluſive 
branch of trade—nor of the whale and cod fiſheries ; 


the fur trade only was attended to; but it was fore- 


ſeen what might hereafter be done, and to what a 
flouriſhing condition this colony might be brought, 
which was yet in it's infant ſtate, though it had been 

eſtabliſhed near a century ; and a half. 
The latter colony is fituated to the ſouth of this. 
Like New France, the glorious denomination given 
E 2 to 
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to Canada—which, notwithſtanding the rigour of it's 
climate, by no means experiences the horrors of the 
moſt northern regions—ſo Louiſiana, though under 
a burning ſky, is exempt from all the inconveniences 
and troubleſome heats of ſuch a ſituation. The 
beneficent ſun, without depriving it .of the pro- 
ductions of the north, ſerves only to aſſiſt the culti- 
vation of thoſe of the ſouth: the proviſions are ex- 
cellent; | fiſh, butchers meat, game, poultry, are 
better than in any other part of the world ; fruits, 
vegetables, and herbs, have a finer favour ; rice, 
fugar, indigo, and cotton, are cultivated with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. Tobacco is the plant which would 
ſucceed the beſt, if the cultivation of it were attended 
to, according to the firſt intentions of Government. 
Nature ſeems here to have delighted in a profuſion 
of maghificence ; and the cabinets of our naturaliſts 
are enriched in every branch of natural hiſtory with 
the productions of this fortunate country. A river, 
not leſs beautiful than that of St. Laurence, runs 
through it, and preſents to the inhabitants a clear 
and wholeſome ſtream to quench their thirſt; and in 


which, as in that of the Ganges, they may bathe. 


when they are in a profuſe ſweat, without any danger. 
In a word, large meadows for fattening of cattle, 
and immenſe deep foreſts of timber, preſent as 
many reſources for trade, and for the navy, as 
Canada. 

Unfortunately, this new colony —eſtabliſhed only 
by the Regent, at the time of the Syſtem, and under 
the moſt brilliant auſpices, when a univerſal deſire 
prevailed of going there, in hopes of making a rapid 
. upon the failure of theſe hopes, a 

country 
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country of exile and ignominy. Mines of gold had -17 567 
been ſearched for there, and not found; while the — © 
infinitely more preferable riches of a virgin and 
fertile ſoil, which only required being worked, in 
order to yield a hundred fold, were overlooked, 
The Miſſiſippi was only peopled by vagabonds, wo- 
men of the town, victims mutilated. by vice, and 
flagitious perſons eſcaped from the ſentence of the 
laws. This was another diſadvantage attendant 
upon Louiſiana, (for, at that time, the odious name 
of Miffiſipp: was changed) that this impure origin 
would either put a ſtop to the ſources of life, or com- - 
municate it to beings, ſhameful of receiving exiſtence, 
and fearing to perpetuate it. New France, on the 
contrary, "Ned it's vigour to it's firſt inhabitants, 
who were compoſed of the military, and of the en- 
tire regiment of Carignan; whoſe families multiplied, 


and begat a ſtrong and healthy people, full of * 


ciple and honour. 
However this may be, commerce—which particu- 


| larly engaged the attention of France fince the laſt 


peace; which had been remarkably flouriſhing, and 
owed it's progreſs to that philoſophic ſpirit, which, 

when properly applied, vivifies every part of a king» 
dom—opened the eyes of Adminiſtration upon ths 
importance of theſe two eſtabliſhments, which had 
been too much neglected, and were infinitely pre- 
ferable to the more flouriſhing ſugar-colonies. A 
bold project was formed of uniting them, and, by 


erecting forts at certain ana, throughout the 
ſpace of a thouſand or twelve hundred leagues, ta 


eſtabliſh an indiſſoluble chain of communication. 


Hitherto, this communication had ſcarce been carried 
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1756. on, except by the northern parts, where the induſtry 
of the French had at firſt led them, on account of the 


abundance of beautiful furs. The new road on the 
ſouthern ſide ſhortened the way conſiderably, and 


| beſides made it more eaſy. The navigation upon 


the river St. Laurence might be continued by barges 
as far as the lakes, and one of theſe is exactly. at the 


ſource of the Ohio, a river which pours it's waters 
Into the Miſſiſſippi, To this natural advantage, a 


political one acceded ; which is, that the Engliſh 
colonies would be more confined within their limits 
beyond the Apalachian mountains—immenſe heights, 


between which and the ſea they are included, In a 


word, the communication between Canada and the 


mother country, being interrupted for more than half 


the year, when the river St. Laurence is frozen vp, 
a new way of arriving there at all times was opened 
by the weſtern ſea. | 

This ſuperb project, worthy of a Government 
which penetrates into futurity, and which, in it's vaſt 


plan for acquiring ſome ſolidity and conſiſtence, 


comprehends equally it's cotemporaries and the 
remoteſt poſterity, ſhould have been carried into 
execution but flowly, and required ages to bring it 
to perfection. Each of the colonies would have ad- 
vanced in filence, and, from the overflowings of their 
population, might have ſupplied thoſe ſeveral points; 
which growing up by degrees, becoming ſtronger 
every day, and ſupported by the back-ſettlements, 
would, perhaps, have joined, before their rivals could 
have perceived it, or would at leaft have been in a 


condition to defend themſelyes againſt the efforts of 
their jealouſy, | 
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The Engliſh, on their ſide, king advantage of 2 1756. 


the ambiguous terms of the . treaty of Utrecht, or 
at leaſt of the conſtruction they put upon them, 
which might have been differently interpreted, with 


regard to the ceſſion made by France to them of 


Acadia or Nova Scotia, were endeavouring to ex- 


tend themſelves on the ſouthern ſide of the river 


St. Laurence, and, by confining us in that part, would 
ſoon have endeavoured to avail themſelves of the ad- 
vantage of a navigation, of which we had the ex- 
cluſive enjoyment. This deſign of their's tended ſtill 
further to enlarge thoſe bounds in which 1 it was in- 
tended to circumſcribe them. 

Three Governors of Canada e fulfilled 
the views of the Court, in driving the Engliſh back 
to the peninſula, to which France. pretended they 


were limited even by the treaties, and in preventing 
them from getting over their boundaries of the 
Apalachian mountains, to oppoſe, . themſelves. to 


the project of union, too ſoon manifeſted; | this 


produced a war of poſts on that continent, ſtill car- 


ried on after the peace, and in which the French ob- 
tained ſuch advantages, that George II. at laſt found 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to all his maritime 
forces. 


Commiſſaries appointed on both ſides had, in vain, 


begun conferences at Paris, which had laſted ſeveral - 
years; neither party was diſpoſed to give way ; they: 
were only endeavouring to amuſe, and gain time. 
Perhaps the unavoidable rupture would not even 
then have broken out ſo ſoon, if it had not been for 


the accident which happened to Lord Albemarle, 
Ambaſſador from London, who died ſuddenly 
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in his coach. IT rifling cauſes ſometimes influence 
great events: he was in love with a young girl, called 
Lolotte, ſince Counteſs of Herouville ; his paſſion 
was ſo violent, that he could not detach himſelf from 
her, and he palliated, as much as he could, the diſſatiſ- 
faction he experienced during his negotiations, from 
the fear of being recalled, and obliged to ſeparate 
himſelf from the beloved object. He had frequently 
been commiſſioned to. impart the complaints of his 


Court to the Miniſtry at Verſailles, concerning the 


incroachments of the French in Canada; and the 


| circumſtances which give us reaſon to conclude that 


they were as legitimate as the preceding complaints, 
are the apparent ſatisfactions he received, by diſ- 
avowals, reſtitution of priſoners, and orders ſent ta 
the governors to be more circumſpect— the pro- 
ceeding of the Duke de Mirepoix, who, after having 
often, and very lately, proteſted that France was not 
meditating any hoſtility, nor any infringement of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle—expreſſing his aſtoniſh- 
ment and concern at ſeeing facts very contrary to 
his declaration produced—ſet out immediately, as if 
he intended to go and reproach the Miniſtry with 


the having made him the inſtrument of their diſſ- 


mulation — his return with freſh aſſurances of the pa- 
cific i intentions of the King his maſter, which he 
vowed he had from his own mouth—in a word, the 
ſending of Buſſy, one of the firſt clerks for foreign 
affairs; to Hanover, where the King of England then 
was, in order to explain matters ſtill better to his 
Britannic Majeſty, and to diſſipate the ſtorm which 
yas gathering; ;—All theſe inſidious advances would 

have 
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have been unworthy of a great Monarch, if they had 


not been regulated upon the certainty of an intended 
rupture on the part of England. It is therefore evi- 


dent that the French were the aggreſſors in Canada, 
by a ſyſtem of aggrandizement carried on without 
interruption ſince the peace. La Galiſſoniere had 


laid the firſt foundation of it, with that ſpirit of cun- 
ning and craft which was peculiar to him. The cu- 


pidity of La Jonquiere had excited him to maintain 
it, in hopes of the advantages of a commerce, 


without competition, more extenſive and more 
lucrative. Duqueſne carried there the haughti- 
neſs, which guided all his actions; he was flatter- 
ed with the idea of giving his name to a fort erect- 
ed by himſelf, and . openly made uſe of force to 
ſupport his enterpriſe. His ambition was the im- 


mediate cauſe of the quarrels in the On and New 
World. 


Beſide the ſincere deſire of Lewis XV. to preſerve 


peace, for which he had made ſo many ſacrifices,, 
which he indeed had always been inclined to, 
but which was become ſtill more neceſſary to him 


from the enjoyment of it, ſince tranquillity had 
plunged him again into his natural inactivity: it 
would alſo have been for the intereſt of France to 
maintain it ſome years longer, that their navy 
might acquire, the numbers and ſtrength it was in 
need of. This was the ſecret motive of their mo- 


deration; which, however, did not go ſo far as to | 


make them neglect the defence and purſuit of their 
advantages in Canada. 


_ Twenty: ſhips of war were fited out in the two 
ports of Breſt and Rochefort, which being united, 
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ſet fail together in two diviſions. 


The firſt *, con- 
ſiſting of ſix ſhips of the line, and three frigates, all 


completely equipped, was commanded by M. de 
Macnemara, Lieutenant-General; and the ſecond +, 


by M. la Motte, Commodore, who had under him 


fourteen ſhips of the line and two frigates ;. three 
of 'the firſt only had their proper number of guns 


de Macnemara, Lieut. General 


Montlouet, Commodore — — 
Beaufremont, Captain — — 
Fontais, ditto, — — 
Guebriant, ditto — — 
Couſage, ditto — — 
Ly . 

Dubois, Captain —— — 
Mariniere, ditto _ 
Bony, ditto — 


Bois de la Motte, Commodore 
Beauſſier, Captain 


Montalais, ditto — — 
La Villeon, ditto — — 
Bouville, ditto — — 

- Hocquart, ditto — — 


Salvert, Commodore — 
The Chevalier de Caumont, Captain 
Choiſeul, ditto 
Moeſlien, ditto 
' Lorgeris, ditto — 
Saint Lazare ditto — 
Gomain, ditto — 


La Rigaudiere, ditto 
La Jonquiere — oc 
De Ruis — — — 


| *FIRST DIVISION. 
M. M. Captains 


Ships. Guns. 
La Fleur de Lys 80 


L' Hers 2 24 
Le Palmier 1 
L' Eweill: 64 
L' Inſlexible 64 
L' Aigle 50 
Frigates. | 


I' Amitifle 30 
La Fleur de Lys 30 


L' Heroine 24 


STE t+SECOND DIVISION. 
M, M. Captains | 


Ships, Guns, 


L' Entreprenant 74 
Le De fenſeur 74 


Le Dauphin Royal 70 
L' Algonquin 70 
L' Eſperance 70 


L' Alcide 64 
Le Bizarre 64 
L' Aaif 64 
L' Illuffre 64 
L' Opinidtre 64 
Le Lys . 
Le Leopard 60 
L' Apollon 54 
L' Aguilis 44 
| Frigates, 
La Syrene 30 
La Comtte 24. 
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on board. The others, having 22 guns, were fitted 
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out as ſhips of burthen, and had on board them thjge 


twelve battalions ſent to North America, with the 
Baron de Dieſkau. From the very beginning, ſe- 
veral faults were committed, which it is uſeful to 
reveal for the inſtruction of poſterity, this being 
the firſt duty of an hiſtorian. The firſt fault was 
committed by the Miniſtry, who, being apprized of 
the orders given in Canada for the conſtruction and 
erection of forts, ought to have made no doubt of 
the reſentment of England, when it ſhould be 
made acquainted with them, and loſt their time 


in negotiations to amuſe that Power, when it was 


neceſſary to act. Accordingly, the Britiſn. Miniſ- 
try, having learned by advices from their colonies 
that thoſe works were carried on with the greateſt 


vigour, even during the winter, adopted the violent 


ſyſtem which we ſhall ſoon ſee break out. The Mi- 
niſtry committed a ſecond fault, by fitting out moſt 
of the ſhips of the ſquadron of M. Bois de la Motte 
meerly as - pinks, and by retaining in Europe for 
parade that of M. de Macnemara, which might at 

leaſt have rendered the real ſervice of keeping our 
rivals in America in awe. They flattered themſelves, 
that by this proceeding they ſhewed the great de- 


fire they had of maintaining the peace, in giving 
no umbrage to the Engliſh by two formidable 


armaments, in the midſt of the general tranquillity 


of Europe. But this was directly contradiftory to | 


the proud anſwer made by the Duke of. Mirepoix, 


who, upon the notification that was given him of 


Boſcawen's inſtructions, replied, that his maſter would 


conſider the firſt canon fired at *. in a file manner, 
4 4 * on of war, 
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2756. The General, commiſſioned to execute the King's 
— orders at Breſt, ſeemed to ſecond the falſe politics 
of Adminiſtration, by ſuffering his comperitor to get 
the advantage over him, in ſetting ſail eleven days 
before him. This was M. de Macnemara, under 
whoſe command was M. Bois de la Motte. He was 
weak enough to ſuffer his uneaſineſs to be per- 
ceived, by making his will—by giving orders to 
diſembark all his plate—by announcing - that he 
looked upon the war to be unavoidable—and, in a 
word, by returning to Breſt, and pretending ſick- 
neſs, to avoid going again to ſea. 

Theſe bad meaſures taken in Europe, which pro- 
ceeded from the weakneſs of Government, hurried 
on to greater lengths than they wiſhed in America, 
by the enterpriſing Duqueſne, gave a ſanction to a 
ſtroke given by England, a ſtroke which France 
raxed with injuſtice, perfidy, and the violation of 
the rights of mankind ; which rendered that king- 
dom odious to all nations—and was even cenſured 
by the moſt honeſt men in Great Britain, but which, 
in fact, was an admirable ſtroke in politics, and 
more eſpecially juſtified by it's ſucceſs. 

According to the cuſtom of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment, of not truſting entirely to mercenary ſpies, 
ſome of their frigates had conſtantly watched and 
followed the movements of our two ſquadrons, 
fince their departure from Breſt, till the return of 
M. de Macnemara. The Engliſh, therefore, being 

certain of a conſiderable ſuperiority, perſiſted in che 
hoſtile orders they had given; and, while the Duke 
of Mirepoix was ftill negotiating at London with 
the Miniſters, and M. de Bufly at Hanover, with 
che King of England, information was received, 


that 
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that Admiral Boſcawen having met the French ſhips 
P Alcide and le Lys off the Bank of Newfoundland, 
that were parted from their ſquadron, had wanted 
to oblige them to ſalute the Engliſh flag,. and, upon 
their refuſal, had attacked and taken them, after a 
combat of ſeveral hours, though one of them was 
only fitted out as a pink. The two brave Captains of 
theſe ſhips were Meſſrs. Hocquart and de Lorgerie. 
It was indeed particularly incumbent upon them to 
defend themſelves well, as their bad mangeuvreing 
had brought them into this ſituation, while M. de 
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Montalais, who commanded le Dauphin Royal, and 


had ſeparated from the ſquadron with them, had 
extricated himſelf with more dexterity, and eſcaped. 

This aggreſſion, which exhibited little valour, fol- 
lowed even by the capture of Eſperance, another 
' ſhip of the line, would not have been an advantage, 

great enough to cover the infamy of the proceed- 
ing from the eyes of the Engliſh nation, if it had 
not been accompanied by a more eſſential one. 


This was a general ſeizure of all the French trading 


veſſels met with at fea *, in what latitude ſoever. 
Three hundred of them thus fell with aſtoniſhment 
into the hands of the Engliſh +. We have before 
us an exact liſt of the ſhips taken before the decla- 
ration of war, a miniſterial piece, in which there 
are ſome curious details; the reſult of which is an 


eltimation of che loſs, valued at 30 millions 4, and 


„This * 5 had only been- given out the 28th of Auguſt, af: 
ter a Grand Council holden ar London by the Lords Commiſ- 
 fioners, the King being at that time in his electorate. | 

+:In the Appendix, Ne II. we hall, give a eee liſt of 
all theſe captures, 

b One million wo hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ferling. 


— 
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in all, inclödizg the crews of three King's ſhips, the 


— Joſs of fix thouſand officers, ſailors, and marines; 
and at leaſt of fifteen hundred ſoldiers, or troops 
newly raiſed, made priſoners; a damage the moſt 


important, and the 'moſt difficult to be repaired. 

What was the conduct of France upon this oc- 
caſion? It was the only proper conduct for a Power, 
weak at that time, attacked unawares, wanting time 


to collect it's forces, to diſtribute them, and, by 


poſtponing it's revenge, to make it more certain. 
As foon as his Majeſty was informed of the inſult 
offered to his flag by Admiral Boſcawen, he took 


ſuch ſteps as became his dignity, recalling his Am- 
. bafſador from England, and his Miniſter from Ha- 


nover, with orders to depart without taking leave, 
and breaking with a perfidious Court, whoſe word 
could not be depended upon. He poured his 
grief into the boſom of his Catholic Majeſty, and, 
by a memorial drawn up without delay, and ſent 


to the Court of Madrid, repreſented the proceed- 


ings of the Court of London, before a declaration 
of war, as a violation of all the ſacred conventions 
of the rights of nations—as an attempt capable of 


replunging Europe: into a ſtate of barbariſm, when 


force was the only law. This artful confidence had 
a ſecret political motive in view ; that of exciting 
the indignation of Spain, and of inſpiring them 


with apprehenſions of hoſtilities of the like nature 


of opening their eyes to their true intereſt, and to 
the neceſſity, of their joining France at this time, 


when the combined fleets of the two kingdoms 


might make head againſt that of the Engliſh, in- 
timidate that Power, and reduce it to an equitable 
diſpoſition, of which the French affected to give 

the 
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the exicaple. .: In fact, the King, influenced by his 
firſt reſentment, had given orders to his ſquadron, 
commanded by the Count du Guay, who had ſuc- 
ceeded M. de Macnemara, and was now at ſea, to 
engage all the Engliſh ſhips of war he ſhould meet 
with; to take them, and alſo to ſeize the merchant- 

men of that nation, if he ſhould be informed of 


their having captured any of ours. But this Com- 


mander, although his conduct, by an agreement 
that could not be foreſeen; was conſiſtent with the 
wavering diſpoſition and diſavowals of the Court 
for he had done nothing that ought to have been 


attempted by a brave officer and an able ſailor 


yet the Council imagined that it would anſwer their 


views better, to ſhew a generoſity which did not 
coſt them much, by reſtoring the frigate, the Blau- 


ford, the only capture made by the French Com- 
mander on his return from Cadiz to Breſt. M. 


Littleton, Governor of Carolina, a paſſenger on 


board this ſhip, was reconducted to an Engliſh 
port, and orders were given at Toulon, if the enemy's 


quadron of eight ſhips, which was in the Medi- 


terranean, ſnould put in at the Iſlands of Hieres, to 


ſuffer it to water there, and if it ſhould come in- 
to port, to furniſh it with every kind of refreſn- 


ment it ſhould ſtand in need of. 


To this critical ſituation between the Courts: of 


England and France, another was added, which did 
not require leſs dexterity. The French were upon 


the eve of quarrelling with the Court of Turin, for a 
violation of the privilege of aſylum and territory. 
That famous Mandrin, Captain of the ſmugglers, 


whoſe name, like that of — 3 is become a 
 provers 
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1756, proverb, to-indicate an intrepid villain, after having 
*— pillaged the revenue, the Collectors of which he had 


laid under contribution for near eighteen months 
after having eſcaped from every purſuit, and even 
made a ſtand againſt the regular troops that were 
ſent againſt him - was at laſt taken only by ſtratagem. 
Some volunteers of Flanders, having diſguifed them- 
ſelves like peaſants, had ſeized him at Saint-Genis- 
d'Oſt, a place belonging to Savoy, where he always 
retired after his expeditions, flattering himſelf that he 
was in ſafety within the dominions of a foreign Sove- 
reign. - He was executed immediately, before he 
could. be claimed, and every contrivance was after- 
_ wards adopted, to elude the reparation ſuch an in- 

ſult required. By an. artifice unworthy no doubt 
of the majeſty of government, truth was even ſo 
far violated, that, in 4 ſbort hiftory of bis life *, writ- 
ten and diſtributed by authority, the unwarrantable 
capture of him was attributed to the revenge of 
the Clerks of the farms. It was expected by this 
means to extenuate an attempt of much more con- 
ſequence, committed by the King's troops, and 
with the conſent of Court. But the Court of 
Turin was not the dupe of the artifice, and required 
an authentic reparation. The Count of Noailles 
was ſent to his Sardinian Majeſty, with an expreſs 
een to diſavow formally all: that had HA 


1 Tis pitory is very ſcarce, ad is — proſeeving, as well as 
the ſentence, in which are recapitulated all the crimes of Man- 
drin; which, if ſucceſs had always attended him, as well as cer- 
tain conquerors, both in hiſtory and fable, would have been 
extolled as incredible actions of valour. Both theſe pieces will 
be inſerted under N III. to which we ſhall 24 the ſpeech of 
the Count of Noailles. 
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upon his territory, to tell him that tlie King his 17 56. 
maſter had puniſhed the guilty perſons, and c! 


nothing ſo much at heart, as to ſtrengthen the 
bonds of friendſhip with a Sovereign to whom he 


was alteady united by the ties of blood. 


This diſpute being accommodated, not ſatisfied 


with avoiding to make other enemies, the Court of 
France thought of forming alliances to counterbalance 


choſe of England. We ſhall ſoon ſee one brought to 
light which aſtoniſned all n and nen rhe 


face of politics. 


France, whoſe conduct had been hitherto mated | 
with irreſolution, at laſt determined upon the war, 
ſince the good news received from Canada. General 
Braddock, ſent from Europe by the Engliſh, as the 
moſt proper; perſon to: re-eſtabliſh their affairs there, 
had, on, the contrary, ruined them by his raſnneſs 
and obſtinacy. Intruſted with the execution of 


a plan perfectly well conceived, and which tended to 
no leſs important a point, than to reconquer in one 


campaign all the territory which had been uſurped, 


and raiſe the alarms. of the French for their own : 
poſſeſſions in Canada and Louiſiana, he adopted falſe 


meaſures from the beginning. After having over- 


come the obſtacles which the ſituation preſented to 


him, he did not proceed with ſufficient llowneſs, cir- 


cumſpection, and caution; he entertained no miſtruſt 


of ambuſcades, for which the ground was ſo favour⸗ 


able, and, being deſirous of preventing the arrival of 


a reinforcement expected by the French, he attri- 
duted to puſillanimity the prudent advice that was 


given him, thinking that courage and impetuoſity 


would be ſufficienc to ſecure his triumph. It was 


vpon the field of battle only, that he diſcovered his 
Yor. ana | | | FE error. 
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1756.; error. Forſaken, by his own troops, whom he had 
= not treated with, ſufficient indulgence, he main- 


9 July. 


tained, his ground almoſt alone with his officers; per- 


ſuaded that he had no other mode of juſtifying him-- 
ſelf to his country, but by a glorious death. He 
was killed, and the papers and inſtructions, which 
diſcovered to the enemy the greatneſs of che danger 
from which they were delivered, were found upon 
him. The rout was ſo complete, that the news be- 
ing carried to General Shirley's camp, / intimidated 
the ſoldiers, a great number of whom deſerted; a 
defection which put it out of His power to fulfil the 
part of the expedition he Was commiſſioned to exe- 
cute, and which was the reaſon that, notwithſtanding 
tke check M. Dieſkau received at the attack of 
General Johnſon's camp, where the French Com- 
mander was alſo killed, the Engliſn General did not 
dare 10: avail himſelf: of his victory, by purſuing the 
enemy, and was fatisfied with remaining upon the 
defenſive. But the moſt fatal effect of Braddock's 
defeat, in it's conſequences, and the influence it was 
to have upon all the operations of the continent, was 


the confirming in their attachment to France the 


Indians allied to that nation, who are the neceſſary 
agents in the war, and the diſcouraging of 1 

who were in the intereſt of Great Britain. | 
The French were therefore employed in aba 
rations; calculated to make the eneny repent of their” 
boldneſs. Dunkirk is a port in the channel, which,” 
from it's ſituation, has always given them umbrage. 
It as reſolved to reſtore it. The Prince G Sd 
biſe was commiſſioned by the King to ſee this effect 
ed, and the troops under his command were imme- 
run ſet to work upon it. * his was beginning by 
| what 
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what they ould have ended, otherwiſe, in cafe of 1756. 
misfortunes, they expoſed themſelves to the greater 
humiliation of being obliged to demoliſh this port a 
ſecond time. 

The navy was the chief object at this period, and, 
was attended to in the firſt inſtance. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtate of annihilation to which it was reduced 
at the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, it ſeemed now to be 
revived. Unfortunately, there was mote ſhew than 
reality in this. The following ate the expreſſions 
uſed by one of the Miniſtry, in an hiſtorical memo- 
rial, the emphatic ſtyle of which rather diſplays a. 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm than of cenſure. * * 

We reckoned, it is true, ſixty-three ſhips of the 
« line, in the beginning of the year 1755 *, but three 
« of them were condemned as diſabled, "thribe had 
0 juſt been taken, four were upon the ſtocks ſeareely, | 
* begun, eight of them required a general repair, 0 
« afd we were equally in want of wood for the, 
1 conſtruction, as for the refitting of ſhips ; we had 
© not even wherewithal to fit out the remaining fotty=1- 
te five. We had in our ports neither canon, maſts, | 
« rigging, materials, nor utenſils neceſſary for the 
e ſupply of the ſhips ; che fitting out of the two 
© ſquadrons in the ſpring had exhauſted us ; ahd the 
* Britiſh Government, informed of out ſituation bet- 
«© ter than ourſelves, could nor have choſen ? a more 
4 favourable opportunity once more to deſtroy. with, 


* we refer this Iift to the Appendix No IV. We thall join to it 
the liſt of the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe navy, and to an 
account of the forces of ſeveral maritime ſtates at thistime. This 
may furniſh os with an betas of comparing, Fe wa theit' 
preſent firuation, 
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1756, © facility this reviving marine. Nevertheleſs, France 
—— has ſo many reſources, when ſhe chooſes to exert, 
: « and knows how to direct them, that ſhe ſtands only 
10 e in need of a Miniſter, active, intelligent, and full 
« of energy. Such was the adminiſtration of M. de 
« Machault. No ſooner are his orders given, than 
« the iron is put in fuſion, and a numerous and 
ce complete artillery is prepared without delay. Our 
* foreſts throughout the kingdom reſound; the ſu- 
te perb oaks, which conſtituted only the ornaments of 
ce theſe foreſts, are cut down for a more uſeful pur- 
« poſe; the merchandizes of the north, tar, pitch, 
« hemp, and deal, enter our ports in abundance; 
ce fifteen frigates protect the coaſting trade; but all 
ce theſe preparations are only to pave the way for the 
cc great events which are meditated i in ſilence. Five 
ce ſquadrons are fitting out at Breſt, Toulon, and 
ce Rochefort: troops are marching from all quarters: 
« immenſe ſupplies of proviſions, canon, and naval 
ce ſtores, are collected at the Havre: and England is 
ce at once threatened in her northern poſſeſſions and 
c in her weſtern colonies, in the Mediterranean 
e and the ocean; the alarm is even carried. to the 
<« bottom of her channel; the kingdom is appre- 
ec henſive for it's own territory, and it's vaſt power 
cc js in a manner confined, and reduced to it's own 
« defence. Nay more, Great Britain does not truſt 
« to it's own national forces, it calls in the ſtranger 
cc to it's aſſiſtance * ; even before the declaration of 
55 the war: it penetrates as far as the confines of 
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» Eight thouſand Heſſian 108 and nine thouſand cavalry, 
landed at Southampton on the,15th of May 1756. Ten thouſand 
Hanoverians arrived on the zoth of May at Chatham. 


6 e Aſia; 


ä * 
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« Aſia, to obtain ſuccour from an ally, whole very 
« (diſtant ſituation renders her almoſt uſeleſs——.” 

| Ruffia, which is undoubtedly alluded to in this 
memorial, could not in reality furniſh the Engliſh 
with any great aſſiſtance in their operatrons. But 
even at that time, they had conceived the idea of 
giving ſome employment to their enemies by land, 
and of making a powerful diverſion, which, by 
obliging them to keep numerous armies on foot, 
ſhould prevent them from continuing to beſtow up- 
on their navy all the ſums of which it was in need. 
The Cabinet of Verſailles, which had hitherto adopt- 
ed no ſettled plan, and was divided about the mea- 
ſures they ſhould take, followed the worſt of three 
opinions, and, while they thought of ſtriking a blow 
which would be more ſenſibly felt by his Britannic 
Majeſty, were entering into the views of that Mo- 


narch's Council. The firſt opinion was, that we 


ſhould confine ourſelves ſolely to naval operations, 
that all our forces ſhould be carried to America, and 


that, by making this continent the ſcene of war, we 


ſhould prevent that ſcourge from deſolating the con- 
tinent of Europe. The ſecond opinion, on the con- 
trary, was, to change this war into a land one; and 
to ſeize upon the electorate of Hanover proviſionally, 


to ſerve as a guarantee for the reſtitution of the 


King's ſhips, and of the merchantmen, which we had 
a right to expect, and required. In a word, the laſt 
was a mixed opinion, equally flattering to the vanity 
of the nation and the glory of the King, pretending 
that the French might make head in all parts, pre- 


vent the conqueſts in America, and threaten the ene- 


my in Europe; that the only thing required for this 
my a agoodAdminiſtration , and a prudent diſtribution 


. a 
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1756. of the forces of France, by employing them in a 


proper manner, and with axconomy., This plan was 


the one purſued, inaſmuch as his Majeſty, and the 
advocates for peace, were given to underſtand, that 


the only mode of obtaining it more ſpeedily, was to 


diſplay at the ſame. time united efforts, capable of 
aſtoniſhing and intimidating England, by fitting out 
in the ſeveral ports all the ſhips that were proper 


for the purpoſe. The land troops were augmented 


by. 49,000 men. Fourſcore thouſand of our beſt 
troops received orders to march from the interior 
parts of the kingdom, to the borders of the ocean, 
nd the Mediterranean; and, to increaſe the alarms of 
the. enemy, two Generals, known for their activity 
and enterprizing genius, were placed at their head. 
Marſhal Belleifle was appointed Commander in 
Chief over the maritime coaſts of the ocean, from 
Dunkirk to Bayonne; and Marſhal Richelieu, over 
all thoſe of the Mediterranean. A conſiderable num- 
ber of tranſports were freighted, to carry an army 
upon each of theſe two ſeas, wherever it ſhould be 
wanted. In the mean time, the other troops. were 
marched to the frontiers of the Empire, on the ſido 
of Hanover, and ſeveral magazines were eſtabliſhed 
in Weſtphalia, with the permiſſion of the EleQor of 
Cologn, to whom the Marquis of Monteil was ſent 
m quality of Plenipotentiary. This was a brilliant 
epocha for all the Miniſters, whoſewdeveral depart- 
ments were ſoon to be rendered illuſtrious, and aug 
mented, and who would eſpecially have a variety 
of employments and favours to diſpenſe, which 
are ſo proper to ſecure a number of creatures to 
themſelves. The navy, though not half ſo ſtrong 
as that of Saeed having half the number of 
poſſeſſions 
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united to that of the India company, which was at 
that time in a flouriſhing ſtate might bring back 
the glorious days of the age, of Lewis XIV. and in 
caſe Spain, whoſe intereſt © was greatly concerned in 
joining us, ſhould be induced to rake this ſtep, i it was 
certain that we ſhould be able to retaliate upon the 
Engliſh flag all the huwiliations we had previouſly 
rectived fein them. With regard to the, war, 
Count d' Argenſon, who was ſtill in poſſeſſion of thar 
department, aſſured the King, that his troops, whoſe 


activity had been kept up by the ſeveral camps that 


had been formedduring the peace, were in good order; 
that the military diſcipline had been firialy attended 
to, and that they were all eager to engage the enemies 
of his Majeſty. In Marſhal Saxe the Count had got 


rid of the perſon whom he molt feared, as being in 


the way of his ambition. He had juſt extended his 
power, by uniting the regulation of the Carabineers, 
vacant by the death of the Prince of Dombes, and 


that of the artillery, which Count d'Eu had reſigned. 


In a word, the Monarch being now diſguſted of put- 
ting himſelf at the head of his army, Count d Argen- 


ſon flattered himſelf that he ſhould become more 
maſter, and more abſolute in his department. M. 
Roville had reaſon to congratulate himſelf, upon 
ſeeing his adminiftration for foreign affairs marked 


by an event of a ſingular kind, and calculated to 
confound all the projects of Great Britain. This 
Power, diſappointed in the expectations they had en- 
tertained' of Maria Thereſa—for whom they had ex- 
pended fo much treaſure, and laviſhed ſo great an 
effufion of blood—were not only refuſed, by that Em- 
preſs the auxiliary troops they had a right to demand 

F 4 from 
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from their treaties, but they alſo ſaw her enter into an 
alliance with France, by the treaty of Vexſailles; they 
ſaw thoſe two Courts in an inſtant extinguiſh their re- 
ciprocal animoſity, after a contention of two hundred 
years, Thus it was that the ſyſtem of policy, ſug- 


geſted by Cardinal Richelieu, vaniſhed, to give place 


to a new one. The Marchioneſs of Pompadour, who 


had not a little contributed to this treaty, and had in 


conſequence of it received a very flattering letter from 
the Empreſs Queen, was deſirous of perpetuating the 


memory of this alliance in a medallic chef d æuvre. 


She had it engraved under her own inſpection, by 


M. le Guay, the moſt farnous artiſt in that way, up- 


on a medallion of agate- onyx, ſuperior to any of the 
fineſt monuments of antiquity, She placed it in her 
cabinet, and uſed to ſhew it with a great deal of 


ſelk. latisfaction to ſtrangers, who, from the frivolouſ- 


neſs of this monument, judged of the diſpoſition of 


her who had ordered it. 


Even the Minifter of finances, for whom this pe- 


riod was the moſt nice, might foreſee a kind of glo- 


ry in the ingenious operations he might contrive, to 
ſupport the extraordinary expences. In his con- 
ferences with the King, after having laid before him 
the ſtate of the old debts that were to be paid off, 
given a detail of the conſiderable mortgages with 
which the revenues of the crown were loaded, and 
repreſented to him the diminution which commerce 
and induſtry—carried to an incredible degree of proſ- 
perity during a few years peace - would neceſſarily ex- 
perience, encouraged his Majeſty, by adding, It will 


«© require great exertions to ſupport the weight of 


« the war. I have calculated the ſtate of your 
* finances, they will furniſh me with reſources. for 


* four 


OF LEWIS XV. 
# four years. If at the end of that time, peace be 1756. 
ce not concluded, the campaigns cannot be carried 
« on without 2 burthenſome taxes . your 
« people.?“ 
Lewis XV. delighted with den able to breathe 
during four years, went to Madame de Pompadour, 
and told her, that he had juſt been converſing with a 
 Minifter, who was the moſt honeſt man in bis kingdom; 
for I muſt give that name, added he, to the perſon who 
has probity enough to TO with MAH to os Sove- 
reign. : 

| 2 — lowneſs of the preparations, neceſſitated: by 

the circumſtances, determined Government to perſiſt 
in their ſyſtem of moderation; and, in order to con- 
ceal any degree of puſillanimity or weakneſs they 
might ſnew, before they proceeded to a declaration 
of war—the threats of which could not be put in 
force immediately, M. Rouille addreſſed to Mr. Fox, 
Miniſter for foreign affairs at London, a memorial, 
by which his Majeſty, before he gave way to his re- 
ſentment, demanded ſatisfaction of the King of En- 
gland for all the defredations that had been commit- 
ted by that Monarch's navy, and the reſtitution of 
ſeveral ſhips, as well of war as merchantmen, taken 
from the French, proteſting that he, would conſider 
a refuſal as a declaration of hoſtilities. | 
Upon the negative anſwer given by Mr. Fox, 
written in French—a circumſtance reproached to him 
by his countrymen — the Engliſh, who were ſettled 
in France, were ordered to quit the kingdom. All 
the ſhips belonging to that nation, which were in our 
ports, were ſeized, and cruiling was not only autho- 


13 Jan. 


* 4 See Hiſtory of the War in 1756. 
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rized, but encouraged by rewards. The ſafety. of tho 
colonies was ſecured by troops and ſquadrons ſent 


there; and the more ſerious project was formed of 
reducing the iſland of Minorca; while George II. 


was to be amuſed by the threats of invading his 


kingdom, and ſurprizing his electorate. In the 
mean time, till the great views of our Miniſtry 
could be brought to bear, they took care to excite 
the enthuſiaſm of the nation, by pamphlets written 
under their auſpices, though their ſecret influence in 


_ theſe matters was concealed : theſe pamphlets, ap- 


pearing to be merely the effuſions of a patriotic 
breaſt, under the guiſe of plain truth and diſintereſted 
zeal, were the better calculated to lead the mind 
aſtray, and to inflame the heart. There was one of 
theſe mercenary authors, making a traffic of their 
talents, and felling them to every purchaſer, but lit- 
tle ſolicitous of obtaining the confidence of poſterity; 
provided they can ſecure that of their cotemporaries 
in office, who courted the honour of being the ap- 
pointed hireling of Government for that employ- 
ment. He undertook a periodical work 4, in which 
he deſcribed the Engliſh not only as perjured, as vio- 
lators of the right of nations, but as pirates, corſairs, 
and anthropophagi. His deſcriptions, which are full 
of fire, and animated with a noble warmth of ſtile, 
excited among a great number of readers, not well 
verſed in theſe political difquiſitions, a ſtrong indig- 
nation. The inveterate hatred againſt theſe per- 
petual rivals, which had been only flackened, was re- 
vived; and ſo great was the fury, that every one 
was deſirous of exerting againſt them all thoſe crux 


+ * Oer vateur | Hallazdis „ par M. Moreau. 
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preacher, . The: people, ſoon led on by their paſſions, *— 


made a voluntary offer of their purſes, and were eager 
to ſacrifice their lives in a quarrel begun at the diſtance 
of two thouſand leagues, concerning ſome ſav 
territories and rocks, which otherwiſe wagld have in- 
tereſted them very little ; they would neither have 


comprehended the advantage, nor the e nor 


the neceſſity of ſuch poſſeſſions. 

The eclat which M. de Bouville made at London, 
and with which all the papers at that time were fil- 
led, had ſtill a greater effect. He was Captain of the 
ſhip 7 Eſperance, taken the November before, pierced 
for ſixty-four guns, but. only fitted out as a pink; 
having no more than 400 men on board, and twenty 
pieces of canon of all ſizes, two of which only were 
four-and-tweaty pounders. Being attacked by the 
Oxford of 70 guns, and near 600:men, this brave of- 


ficer had defended himſelf like a lion for upwards. of 


four hours within piſtol-ſhot, had made the enemy 
come up twice, being ſcarce able to ſupport his 
broadſide, and had not ſtricken his flag *till he was 
ſurrounded by four of the enemy's veſſels, which ar- 


rived during the action. The impoſſibility the Eu- 


gliſh found of bringing their prize ſafe into port; the 
neceſſity they were under of blowing her up in the 
middle of the. ſea, after having haſtily withdrawn the 
crew; the return of the Oxford to Plymouth, taking 
in ſo much water, that, immediately upon her arri- 
val, they were obliged to put her into dock ; were 
ſo many glorious facts which depoſed in favour of 
the nation and the Captain: they wiped, off, in 4 
miraculous manner, the ſtain of ignorance, and bad 
EA which had been fixed upon Captain 
070 Bouville 
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1755. Bouville in the ſquadron of M. Bois de la Motte; 
—ͤ— and the hiſtory of the navy furniſhed no inſtance of 
ſo vigorous a defence. M. Bouville, when he ar- 
rived in England, preſerved in captivity the ſame 
magnanimity he had ſhewn in action: he would not 
avail himſelf of the liberty that was given him to 
withdraw. He pretended that he had been taken by 
pirates, and offered with haughtineſs to pay his ran- 
ſom. He diſtributed among the French priſoners 
6,000 livres *, which had deen ſent him 7 the 
Keeper of the Seals. 
Several other actions, in which officers of the 
Royal navy ſignalized themſelves at their ſetting out, 
were publiſhed with all the oftentatious colouring of 
panegyric, which, at the ſame time that it inſpired 
the higheſt idea of that part of the ſervice, main- 
tained the public confidence. At Martinico, upon 
the arrival of a ſmall French ſquadron, under the 
command of M. d'Aubigny r, the Warwick, an 
Engliſh ſhip of. fifry-ſix guns, was carried off in tri- 
umph. She had been ſurprized at the landing- 
place by the Atalante frigate of thirty-four guns. 
M. Duchaffault, the Commander, a young Captain, 
perfectly maſter of his profeſſion, ardent and impa- 
tient to ſignalize himſelf, ventured to attack her. 
The ſurprize of Captain Shudham (che name of the 
F.ngliſh officer) who did not expect to have been 
diſcovered, increaſed by ſeeing a ſeventy-four gun 
ſhip and another frigate of RE threw his crew 


N 


5 Two hundred and fifty pounds. 
T It cor liſted of the Prudent of 74 guns, mii by M. 
#Aubigny, Captain; and the frigates Atalante of 34, by M. Du- 


chaffault, Captain, and the Zephir of 355 "ip M. de la Togens 
ENS Lieutenant. 


into 
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proofs of his bravery on other occaſions, he defended —— 


himſelf very ill. In this action, not only the courage 


and ſxilful conduct of M. Duchaffault were admired, 

but alſo the generoſity and coolneſs of the Com- 
manding officer, who, not thinking his aſſiſtance ne- 
ceſſary, remained a quiet ſpectator of the engage; 
ment, that he might not deprive him of any part of 
the honour of ſo ſignal a victory, calculated to give 


an example, and to excite eee his com- | 


rades. c 
Ar the ſame uf "ial Amolt, nit Te this. intelligence 


arrived—which, like every thing that comes frorn 
diſtant parts, might be ſuſpected oſ exaggeration 


there happened juſt off Rochefort, and in ſome mea- 


ſure within ſight from the land, an action, where the 
combatants were more upon an equality *, *, but their 


exertions not leſs brilliant. The Azuilon, ee 0 
by Captain de Maureville, and the Fidelle by M. de 


Lizardais, on their return, after having convoyed two 
tranſport ſhips, fell! in with an Engliſn man of war and 
a a ; they attacked Mk other- with 10 —_ 


* As our nat, 8 us to be ſcrupulouſly Wal: in mat- 


ters of fact — which, through national vanity, are almoſt always 
miſrepreſented on one fide or other—we ſhall ſtate the reſpeQive 


force of the combatants upon the authority of the own ya. 


counts. 


Captain O'Brien, and the Zyzx frigate of 20 guns and 140 men, 


commanded by Captain Vernon. The largeſt of our frigates carried 


24 twelve and 24 fix pounders, with 330 men: the other carried 26 


The Engliſh hips were the Colchefter of 50 guns al zoo men, 


eight pounders and 244 men. The Engliſh man of war had 


22 1-half, 11, and 7 1-half pounders: thoſe 'of the frigate were 


eleven pounders, It appears by chi Taje, that we had 136 men 


| _— man Engliſh. 


= 


4 


7$: 


2 warmth on both fides, that the engagement laſted 
x | ſeveral hours, and till late in the night: they did not 
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part till mutual fatigue, inability and the want of 
light, forced them to ſeparate. M. de Maureville 
loſt an arin by the firſt broadſide; as Toon as he was 


dreſſed, he attempted to return to the quarter-deck, 


but finding it impoſſible; he eried out, Courage, my 
tads, fire away, no ſtriking. The Aquilon had fired 
1100 twelve pounders at leaſt; her port-holes were 
all deſtroyed, as appears by the journals. What 
renders the gallantry of theſe illuſtrious ſeamen in- 
finitely more reſpectable, is, that they ſpeak | in the 
higheſt terms of the bravery of their enemies. They 
report, that the Colcheſter, having exhauſted all her 
ammunition; charged her guns at laſt with ſpoons 
and forks; - and dun ey never faw A ſhip. Tore 


matter et. : 


- Theſe enploith of particular elec” oh to be 
ranked with thoſe of our navy, When in it's greateſſ 
luſtre | under Lewis XIV. were only the prelude to 
others of more importance. After having impoſed 
upon the Engliſh for a conſiderable time by different” 
feints, by armaments begun, laid aſide, and taken u 
again at Toulon, at length a ſquadron, under the 
command'of Lieutenant Generat the Marquis de la 
Galiſſoniere, ſer ſall, on the 12th of April, from the 
iflands of Hieres for Minorca. It was compoſed of - 
twelve men of war, five frigates, fix armed floops, and 8 
one hundred and ſrxtyteight tranſport veſſels, on 
board of which were 12,000 troops, commanded hy . 
Marſhal Richelieu, who had under him Lieutenant 
Generals the Count de Maillebois and the Marquis du 
Meſnil. This force arrived at it's deſtination on the 


17th, the army was landed without oppoſition, on the 


£1136 19th 
8 | 10 | 


r6th it entered Ciudadela, and Wach from 
thence to Mahon, found that place abandoned by the 
enemy. They had aſſembled their whole force at 
Fort St. Philip; which the nature of it's ſituation, 
alfiſted by art, and millions conſecrated to the purpoſe, 
had rendered impregnable, according to the opinion 
at London. The approaches, however, were made ; 
the firſt ſhot fired on the 8th of May ; and on the 
- 28th of June, ſix weeks after, the fortreſs capitulated. 

Several cireumſtances concurred to favour this glo- 
rious event. The firſt was, theuncertainty the Britiſh 
Miniſtry were in with reſpect to the objectof this firſt 
effort of France. Notwithſtanding the repeated ad- 


vices they received from all parts of the deſign to 


invade Minorca, they were not convinced, even at the 
time when M. de la Galiffoniere was ready to fail. - 


The. King of England, on the 23d of March, ac- 
quainted the Houſe of Commons, that he had infor- 


mation of an invaſion intended by France againſt his 
Kingdoms, but did not hint the moſt diſtant fuſpicion 
of, that which was really on che point of yang car 
ried into execution. 3 
Hence aroſe a delay in fitting out and apatchiſt 
in proper time a ſquadron capable either of prevent” 
ing the dikembarkation on the iſland of Minorca; + 
and reinforcing it with officers, men, ammumtion, 
and proviſions, or of engaging the French ſquadron 
with ua ſuperior: force, in caſe the diſembarkation 
ſhould have been already effected. Even ſo late a8 


when the preparations began to be made for ſending® 


ſuccours:to. the Mediterranean, the Court of London,” 
as may be ſeen by the inſtructions given to Admiral 
Bong, was Rill in doubt concerning the deſtihation of. 
the armament at Toulon, which, it was ſtated, might 

n - | apt 
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1756. probably be intended for North America. The in- 


——  fſtructions themſelves were vague and conditional, 
formed upon miſtakes and inconſiſtencies ;- the only 
poſitive order they contained, was that of putting to 
ſea with all expedition. In other reſpects, they were 
made to depend upon a variety of circumſtances, ſo as 
to create continual embarraſſment and perplexity, to 
raiſe doubts of every kind, and ſuch as could not be 

got rid of but by a Commander of great experience, 
determined reſolution, and not leſs capable of a ſud- 
den than of a firm deciſion. It was, therefore, being 
guilty. of a ſecond fault, to appoint for this expe- 
dition a young Admiral, who, to uſe the words of an 
hiſtorian of his own country, writing in his defence “, 
wasa man of learning, but never had ſeen any conſt damit 
ſervice as a Commander in Chief. At Paris, it is well- 
remembered, when his appointment came to be known, 
this, and even a worſe idea prevailed of him, for even 
his courage was called in queſtion; he was ſpoken EIN 
in terms of the utmoſt contempt and indelicacy; and 
the choice of him was matter of In congfa-' 
tulation. 1 
Some repiſicjons.of 4 doubckul impoſe: addreſſed 
to Mr. Fowke, Governor of Gibraltar, - reſpecting a 
reinforcement he was to furniſh to Admiral Byng, 
are an additional proof of the diſorder of mind 
under which the Miniſtry laboured, and clearly 
evince, that to this cauſe, more than to any other, 
the loſs of Mahon is to be imputed. Their 
negligence in providing for the deſence of the place 
had N ſo great, that bent had teſt it at this: 28155 5 


0 See 3 uber we eWyror "7 56, ary referee to lerer ] 
times, 
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critical conjuncture, in the hands of an old man, four- 


ſcore years of age, without even a Colonel ready to 
take the command, in caſe of any accident happen- 
ing to him; without any officer of rank between him 
and a Lieutenant-colonel; and, when the citadel was 
inveſted, the Captains and Subaltern Deer were 
abſent. | 

| Notwithſtanding all theſe charges, which juſtly 
fall upon the Britiſh Miniſtry—whoſe inactivity and 
indolence are not to be conceived—we ſhould yet 
have been baffled, if the meaſures taken by them, 


after they were fully apprized of our deſign, had not 


been ſo ill conducted; if the perſons employed to 


execute their orders had not, by committing enor- 


mous blunders themſelves, made ours of no conſe- 
quence —ſor we committed blunders too; and, above 
all, if the good fortune of Marſhal Richelieu had not 
ſmoothed every difficulty before him, ſo as to make 


him triumphant at the very moment when he 
expected it the leaſt, and began to "pai of | 


ſucceſs. 


Admiral hw failed froth England the 6th of 


April, was detained: at ſea by calms and contrary 
winds, and did not arrive at Gibraltar till the ad of 
May. It was the 8th before he could fail again from 
that port; and, the wind ſtill proving unfavourable, 


he did not arrive off Minorca before the 19th : to 


this time there was no complaint againſt him ; but 


here, according to the depoſitions of the witneſſes 
taken at his trial, commences a ſeries of charges, 


the reſult of which is; that he did not, on that day, 


uſe all the means in his power to avail himſelf of the 

opportunity to throw ſuccours into the Place, before 

the arrival of the enemy's fleet ;—that on the next 
Vor. III. (Gs -- | day, 


vr 
1736. 
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1756. day, when in ſight of that fleet, he did not do all 
— that was to be expected of an able and experienced 


chan balanced that * 


Officer, to bring it to action; and laſtly, that having 
been roughly handled, without being beat, he re- 
turned to Gibraltar, though he might have repaired 


his damages, kept the ſea, and made a laſt effort to 


accompliſh the principal object of his commiſſion, 


that of conveying Officers and Engineers, at leaſt, 


into the port of St. Philip; if it were impoſlible for 


him to land large bodies of troops. Upon the proof 


of theſe charges he was condemned, and underwent : 
a ſentence, rigorous indeed, but yet Juſt, whatever 
may have been ſaid of it, inaſmuch as it was ſtrictly 
conformable to the law. 

The fault of M. de la Galiffoniere was: that which 
almoſt all Frenchmen are guilty of in naval com- 
mands, the ſuffering his enemy to get the weather- 
gage of him, which prevented: his purſuing him with 
fich advantage as the defeat would otherwiſe have 
given him. He laid himſelf by this means under 
the neceſſity of not riſquing a purſuit, becauſe he 
might poſſibly have afforded Admiral Byng an op- 


portunity of ſlipping by him; and the eſſential object 


ef his operations was to block up the port. His 
fine line of battle, however, was greatly admired, 
although he was to lee ward during the whole 
action. 

Various accounts having been given of the reſpec- 
tive force of theſe ſquadrons, we think it neceffary to. 
obſerve, that they were nearly equal; for if the enemy. 
had 52 guns and 210 men more than we, the ſtronger 


make of our ſhips, the weight of metal, and the op- 


portunity of refreſhing and relieving our crews, more 


Noonithſtandin 2 


or tLEwis . 


Notwithſtanding this avowal, which is due to 
hiſtorical veracity, it is no leſs true, tllat if the failure 
of Admiral Byng was aggravared by the fatal conſe- 


quences which it gave birth to, the victory of M. de 


1a Galiſſoniere, moderate as it was in itſelf, ought, 


from the importance of the ſervice; to have appeared 


great in the eyes of the nation; and, without doubt, 
he would have ſhared in the triumph of Marſhal 
Richelieu, and the acclamations of the capital, if the 
laurelled honours of his brow could have protected 
him from the ſtroke of death: he died on the road, 
near Fontainbleau, where the Court was at that time. 
In him Prance loft her beſt Sea Officer. He had 
much knowledge, which is very uncommon in that 
line; and his courage was not impaired by it ;'on 
the contrary, it was improved, by acquiring a 
rational foundation. His abilities were equally 


adapted to action, council, and adminiſtration. 


We have ſeen him Governor of Canada, where 
he ſowed the firſt ſeeds of that jealouſy, which 
afterwards grew up in our neighbours, by ſuggeſting 


to the Miniſtry thoſe vaſt ideas of extenfive dominion, - 


which were realized by his ſucceſſors. He was af- 
terwafds appointed commiſſary, in conjunction with 
M. de Silhouette, upon the buſineſs of the limits of 
Acadia, to counteract the Engliſh commiſſaties ; 
whoſe reaſonings he totally diſconcerted by the ſub- 
tlety of his arguments. In a word, he was the firſt in 
this war who humbled the Britiſh flag; and, unfor- 
tunately, it muſt be added, he was the laſt, After 
the engagement off Minorca, the French ſcarce 
experienced any thing by ſea but loſſes, and what | is 
worſe, ſhame and difgrace, 

- Notwithitanding the conſternation which the ba: 
lieged, whoſe ” dependence now lay on a feeblo 


G 2 garriſon, 
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garriſon, might naturally be expected to be thrown 
into by the defeat. of their Admiral, they did not 
yet deſpair, and in this they derived no ſmall aſſiſt- 
ance from us. The careleſſneſs. with which Marſhal 
Richelieu had: begun the. attacks where people of 

the profeſſion charged him with eſſential omiſſions 
was, the cauſe that the land operations for the ſiege 


were but little advanced. From this circumſtance 


accidents had happened; ſuch as miglit have been 
foreſeen, and could not be repaired without much 
trouble, care, and loſs of time. Diſtempers had got 
among the army, and the General had, in conſequence, 
been obliged to order all the fruit- trees in the en- 
virons to be deſtroyed; but there was no remedy 
againſt the heat, which began to be intolerable, the 
expedition having taken place too late in the ſeaſon. 
The ammunition, which they had uſeleſsly laviſhed 
away, began to fail; and it became neceſſary to diſ- 


patch from Toulon and Marſeilles eontinual ſupplies 


of men, powder, balls, bombs, canon, &c. which 
they were obliged to ſend for from. Straſbourg, ſo 
III had their. precautions been taken! At length the 
advances -were. fo ſlow, that the Court determined to 
order M. de Valliere, a celebrated officer of artillery, 
to Minorca; and he was. no ſooner ſet out, than he 
learned that his preſence was unneceſſary. 
While theſe things were paſſing, the raſhneſs of the 
Marſhal ſuggeſted: ro him a reſolution not leſs wild 
than his preceding conduct had been, and yet, being 
founded . on the known character of the nation, it 
was the only chance of ſucceſs. Fhis was, to abandon 
all the regular attacks which had been begun, to 
advance upon the open ground, and to aſſault at 


onee all the outworks, by which the body of the 
0 place was defended. By a ſortunate coincidence of 


events, 
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events, the ſecond in command, whoſe name was 1956. 
Jeffrys, and who, on account of the great age r 
Governor, had the entire management of the i:defonde, 

_ deſigned that very night to carry offla party of our 

people, that for ſome days had been ordered up to 
fire upon the beſieged,” by way of exerciſing them, 
making them acquainted with the avenues of the ad- 
vanced works, and eſpecially in order to make the 
enemy leſs attentive to our motions, whenever they 
ſhould be more ſerious. Jeffrys was overpowered by 
che ardor of our aebi and taken in his own 
fnare. 40 Gap 30. 

Soon after chis, and in defiance of the adde fire 

of the beſieged, they leaped into the ditches, which 
were 17 feet in depth, and fixed their ſcaling-ladders, 
which were but ten feet long. This inconvenience 
did not intimidate the grenadiers; mounted on each 
other fhoulders, they ſealed the rock, and poſted 
themſelves on the ſummit. An act ſo wonderfully 
daring aſtoniſhed the garriſon, and the old Governor; 
to ſuch a degree, that, notwithſtanding the little loſs 
they had ſuſtained-*, and the good condition of the 
troops, Which were gert in the leaſt harraſſed, and were 
plentifully ſupplied with every thing they wanted; 
notwithſtanding the condition of the fortreſs itſelf, 
which was 'equally' good, and capable of holding out 
a conſiderable time; particularly as the beſiegers wad 
nothing in readineſs for this new mode of attack 
Wee gavggas,.; the e of fuccours arriving 


The loſs of the Engliſh aid not- amount to more-than three. 
2 killed, and five wounded, and ene kiled. 
e hundred and twenty - ſix i 
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W from Gibraltar, with the return of the ſquadron in 
—— greater force—the council of war reſolved rocapitulate.” 


Marſhal Richelieu thought himſelf perfectly happy 
in receiving ſuch a propoſal, and granted the enemy 
the moſt honourable terms. Upon entering Fort St. 
Philip; ſeeibg the immenſe quantity of proviſions and 
ammunition which it contained; the garriſon, free from 
fatigues, repoſitg i in ſuperb caſemates with the ſame 
ſecurity as if they had not been beſieged; the fortreſs 
dug in the body of a rock, canon proof; ditches. of 
an enormous depth, and mines in great number and 
of vaſt extent, ſufficient to ſwallow up whole batta- 
lions; the French were terrified at the dangers they 
had incurred: their fatigues ahd loſſes appeared as 
nothing in compariſon with their triumph; they 
ſcarce dared to believe it. A clear proof how much 
courage raiſes a man above himſelf, and what ex- 
traordinary efforts it makes him capable of in the 
face of danger, is, that when the General wanted the 
troops to repeat their bold enterprize, they never 
could atchieve it in cold blood they were amazed 
and confounded, themſelves, at theprodigies they had 
accompliſhed in the laſt action of the hege, one oF 
the moſt glorious that ever occurred. 

We muſt not; omit one anecdote, which Sons. as 
much honour to the Marſhal, who could conceive ſo 
ſublime a thought, as to the ſoldiers, who were ca- 
pable of feeling it. This was, when he found he 
could not reſtrain the drunkenneſs of the troops by 
any ſeverities, he cauſed proclamation to be made, 
that whoever ſhould. be found in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion, ſhould not be ſuffered: to mount the trenches. 
This ſort of diſgrace was more formidable to them 
than the common puniſhments, and never did the 
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briety became a faſhionable virtue. 

It was not till after this fiege. was begun, and in 
ſome degree of forwardneſs, that the King of Eng- 
land thought proper to declare war. It ſeemed as if 
he wanted to perſuade the other Powers of Europe, 
that he was forced to this meaſure by ſuch a violent 
aggreſſion on the part of France. In fact, General 
Blakeney, Governor of Fort St. Philip, in purſuance, 
no doubt, of inſtructions he had received from home, 
had written to Marſhal Richelieu, at his landing upon 
the iſland, to inquire what his intentions were, being 
di fgnorent, as he ſaid, of any rupture between his Maſter 

end that of his Excellency. The Marſhal, whounderſtood 
raillery, replied, that he had only landed bis army there, 
#0 aft in the ſame manner with reſpeft to the Engliſh 
territories, as the ſhips of his Britannic Majeſty had 
ated with reſpet} to thoſe of the King of France. | 

The Court of Verfailles having perſiſted to this 
period in the ſame profeſſions of peace, did not make 
any declaration of war till after that of the Court of 


London. The principal motive for this conduct was, 


to free the Dutch from ſome difficulties they would 
otherwiſe have lain under. Upon the firſt motions 
made by the French, England had demanded of the 
Republic the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, to be 
ſupplied whenever that kingdom ſhould be threat- 
ened with an invaſion. But Count d'Affry, the 

Miniſter of F rance to the States General, repreſented 
to them, that they were under no obligation to 
furniſh theſe 1 but for the purpoſe of enabling 
England to act upon the defenſive; that, on the 
contrary, ſhe was in this inſtance the aggreſſor, and: 


the King his maſter was therefore entitled to require 


G 4 the- 


F 


pulpit make ſo many or ſuch ſudden converts; bo- 5 56. 
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the performance of covenants entered into between 


— him and the Republic; that, for the preſent, how- 


ever, he had no other intention, but to inſiſt upon 
a perfect neutrality. The Count, by his addreſs, 
gained ſuch an influence over their deliberations, 
that this point was carried. In conſequence of 
which, he ſoon after informed them, that the French 
troops would not be ſuffered to make any incurſions 
into the territories of the Republic; and he likewiſe 
renewed the promiſe of neutrality, concluded a few | 
days before with the Queen of Hungary, for the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 

The taking of Mahon was a thunder-ſtroke upon 
England. On the contrary, it threw Paris into the 
moſt violent rejoicings. The hero of the conqueſt 
was celebrated in every poſſible way; the people 
gave themſelves up to an indecent and extravagant 
mirth ; and, in the general madneſs, the Goyernment 


had given it's ſanction to a ſong, which, being in- 


tended to be ſung at the Comedie Frangoiſe, that is, on 
thenational ſtage—an intention by no means befitting 


it's moderation, gravity, or foreſight might have 


produced effects, that could not afterwards have been 
remedied. This reflection occurred in time; the 
vaudeville was ſuppreſt, and confined to the cabinets 
of the curious. It is too entertaining and too hiſto- 
rical not to deſerve a place among the pieces ſelected | 
to throw light upon our narrative. 

The exertions uſed at Toulon to fit out the ſqua- 
dron of M. de la Galiſſoniere, did not flacken thoſe 
at the other ports. Beſides, the ſquadron under 
M. A'Aubigny, who was ſtationed at Martinico, and, 


9 This ſong ſhall be inſerted i in the Appendix, N. v. 
| notwith- 


; 


Te Sphinx, of 64, M. de Couſage, ditto: 
Le Bienfaiſant, of 64, M. de Chateloyer, ditto 


norvithſtandiog his weakneſs, preſerved the Wind- 


ward Iſlands from all apprehenſion of danger; another 


of greater force *, commanded by M. Perier, aſſerted 


the honour. of our-Crown at St. Domingo, and pro- 


tected the Leeward Iſlands. A fourth, at the head 
of which was M. Beauſſier , had failed for Canada, 


with troops, officers, and the Marquis de Montcalm, 
who was to ſucceed M. Dieſkau. To conclude, the 


Marquis de Conflans, who continued in Breſt- road. 
with twelve ſhips of the line F, which, it was given 


0 eng | 

It had ſet out at the-end of Februar and conlfted of the | 
fulowing Wipe: Kc, 1 

| | N. 0 "Contain Meir. 
fi ifs Conragcex — 74 — "Parlors Commodore. 

Le Protie — 64 — Roquefeuily, Captain.” i 
T' Anphion — 50 — De Vienne, ditto 
I'Aile— — 50 — St. Allouarn, ditto '* 

La Fleur de Lys — 30 — Miarniere, r of 
 L*Emeraude — 28 — Treoudal, ditto} 


ww It ſet out the beginning of hank and conſiſted of three ſhips | 


fitted out as. pinks, and three frigates, namely : 
Le Hires, of 74 guns, get, only 46, M. Beauſſier, Port by. 5 
tain. 5 
L' Illuftre, of 64 guns, mounting 46; M. b Cute 
Le Licpard, of 60, mounting 26, M. Germain, Port Lieutenant 
La'Licorne, of 30, M. la Rigaudiere, Lieutenant 
La Sauvage, of 30, M. de Tourville, ditto 
La Syrene, of 30, M. Brugnon, ditto. _ | 
t This ſquadron conſiſted of the following ſhips : : 
Le Soleil Royal, of 80 guns, M. de. Conflans, Lieutenant 8 
Le Tonnant, of 80, the Chevalier de Beaufremont, Commodore 
Le Defenſeur, of 74, M. de Blenac, Captain 
Le Superbe, of 70, M.d'Ache, ditto _ 


ang of 50, Le Chevalier de Rohan, ditto, - 
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out, were to be increaſed to twenty, gave the Engliſh 


much uneaſineſs, and obliged them to keep their 


whole force at home, for fear they ſhould have oc- 
caſion for it to oppoſe a deſcent: an alarm, which, 
even allowing it to be without foundation, they could 
not but attend to, becauſe it might be ne by 
any neglect of neceſſary defence. 

France, by a wiſe diſtribution of her den though 
n inferior, and the maſterly plans of Admini- 
ſtration, was ſucceſsful this year, not only in Europe, 
but in every quarter of the world, both in defeat- 
ing the projects of her enemies, and in gaining con- 
ſiderable advantages over them. For at the ſame 
time that the iſland of Minorca was taken, in 
Europe, the natives of India, inſtigated and con- 
ducted by the fortunate Buſſy, drove the Engliſh 
from Calcutta, Fort William, and all the ſettle- 


ments they had on the. coaſt of Bengal. They loſt 


this expedition above 50 mittions in ſpecie, be- 


ſide the great advantage that accrued to them from 


their trade on the banks of the Ganges. In Ca- 


nada, we had made ourſelves maſters of Fort Bull, 


_— . had formed conſiderable magazines of 


> 
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Le Dauphin Royal, of 70 guns, M. du Verger, Captain 
Le Fuſte, of 50, le Chevalier de Macnemara, ditto 
Le Capricieux, of 57 M. Deſgouttes, ditto FL 
IL Eveills, of 64, M. de Merville, ditto P 
wes L. Inflexible, of 64, M. Tilly, ditto. 5 


FRIGATES, oe Ns 3 
La Brune, of 30 guns, M. de St. Lazare, Captain 0 


La Blonde, of 30, M. de Trederne, ditto 
L'Andthiſte, 30, M. d' Herly, Lieutenant 


Le OY 30s M. de Saint-Victoret, ditto. | 
proviſions 
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proviſions and ſtores, for the F of beſieging 3756. 
Niagars and Frontenac. 

This firſt ſucceſs, which was e to our ien 
ſence, was ſoon followed by vigorous attacks, after 
the arrival of the Marquis de Montcalm, and the 
reinforcement he brought with him. Chouaquen 
or Oſwego, Ontario, and Fort George, were taken: 
the adventurous ſpirit of M. Rigault de Vaudreuil, 

| who, at the head of a body of Canadians, ſwam 
over a river to cut off the communication of the 
forts, decided the conqueſt the reſult of which 
was, turning againſt the enemy all the ammunition 
they had collected, at a great expence which com- 
pletely diſconcerted their plan of one for the 
reſt of the campaign. „ 

The French met with but one 1 a. | Sa 

was the capture of the Arc-en-ciel, a man of war of 
56 guns, commanded by M. de Belinghan, carry- 

ing men and ſtores to Louiſbourg. He fell in with 
A ſquadron of the enemy, which, was cruiſing: off 
that iſland, before he had accompliſhed his com- 

f miſſion, and Was abliged to ſubmit, to a. ſuperior 
| force. But the ſeeds of thoſe misfortunes, which 

followed, were already perceived, in the profeſſional 
ſpirit, of the Royal navy, ready to break out, and pro- 
quceſ it 's uſual ill conſequences, whenever it was freed 
from the reſtraint of a firm and reſpected Miniſter. 

It was this infernal profeſſional. ſpirit that deprived 
M. Beauſſier, before Cape Breton, not of his own 
glory, but of that he might have obtained for the 
French flag, if he had' been properly ſupported. 
Engaged ſingly between two Engliſh ſhips, he was 
Pliged to Bel. for ſeyen hours, in ſight of the 


$ | luſtre, 
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1756. Nuſtre, a ſhip of his own ſquadron, of 64 guns, 


which, having been becalmed by ill management, 
made none of thoſe efforts which are uſed in like 
caſes, to come up with the Commander in Chief. 
The Captain of this ſhip was M. de Montalais, of 


whom we have already made honourable mention, 


but who on this occaſion forfeited his character. 
He was ſo much the more culpable, as he was 
known to be a ſkilful and brave ſeaman; and there- 
fore, that which in another would have been 
imputed to cowardice or ignorance, was in him 
placed to the ſcore of envy. Beauſſier, though of 
a family engaged in Port employments for a cen- 
tury paſt, was nevertheleſs regarded by the officers 
of the'navy * as aman of mean birth. Being himſelf 
a Port Captain, neither his exalted capacity, nor 
his exact and intimate knowledge of the ſervice, 
could aboliſn that ſtain in the minds of theſe Gen- 
tlemen, in whoſe opinion birth is the firſt qualifi- 
cation. Even his abilities enhanced his crime, in 
their eyes; becauſe, being for that reaſon highly in 
favour © with M. Machault, he became ſo much 


the more the object of their jealouſy, as they were 
apprehenſive of ſeeing him ſoon promoted to the 


rank of a General Officer. The campaigu of 1755, 
had done him great honour; he commanded the 
Defenſeur in M. de Salvert's ſquadron, and the ſtern 


countenance he maintained had kept at a diſtance 
A N 


ahi It is to be alfred; that Port-Officers, though ronkipg: with 
the others, are not conſidered by them as making part of the 


rand corps ; becauſe they are not obliged to. produce proofs of 
Nobility, are not choſen from the ney + of n Guards, 
and ſeldom riſe but _ their merit. GIL 


GALS! | the 
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the Engliſh ſhips, whieh chaſed them on their gas - 


83 
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parture from Louiſbourg: the brillancy of 5 AC- 3 


tion might have Procured him a flag. Pein 
Such was the private motive of M. de Mentale 
conduct. M. de la Rigaudiere, Commander of the 
Licorne frigate,” not able to reſiſt this mean jea- 
louſy, behaved himſelf equally ill, and did not- obey 
the chaſing ſignal, under pretence of the fame 
treacherous calm. What proved the futility of 
this pretence, was, that M. de Breugnon, Captain 
of the Syrene, deſpiſing ſuch ſentiments, found wind 
enough to obey the ſignal, and with true mag- 
nanimity, ſacrificing his vanity to his duty, paſſed 
by a brig which his frigate might eaſily have taken, 
and boldly bore down to the two large ſhips; gall- 


ing, and embarraſſing their movements, by which + _ 


he gave the Heros time to recover. That ſhip; 


though ſhe had 80 of her hands killed or wounded, 
and her rigging cut all to pieces, yet kept up a fire 
ſuperior to that of both the ſhips of the enemy; 
and, the wind ſpringing up, the API er. r 
and ſheered off. 

A ſtronger proof ſtill, 4 any argument, of hd 
miſconduct of the luſtre and the Licorne, is, that 
when the failors of thoſe two ſhips went on board 
the Heros to give aſſiſtance, the crew of the latter 
expreſſed. their reſentment by reproaches, invectives, 
and even the moſt humiliating abuſe ; that, upon 
their return to Louiſbourg, the inhabitants loaded. 
with praiſes the people of the diſabled Heros, and 
_ ridiculed the nice, unruffled drefs of the 1/iyftre and 
 dLicorne; and finally, that M. de la Rigaudiere, to 
avoid fo diſgraceful a compariſon, left his ſqua- 
__ under favour of a fog, and. choſe to run the 
051 | riſque 
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37 56. riſque of another crime; by mint directly i 


France. | 
This pride; ſo between with the eſſence of hs 


Royal navy, has been the cauſe, that they have al- 


ways held the moſt uſeful. and moſt reſpectable of 
their employments to be unworthy of them, that 


is, protecting commerce, and convoying fleets: This 
part of the ſervice, which is attended with leaſt ho- 


nour, is infinitely more difficult than many brilliant 
actions; it requires a deep knowledge of the ſcience, 
a continued vigilance, an. unremitting feverity, a 


Zeal Capable of ſacrificing every thing to the object 
ol it's duty; qualities; not one of which is often to 


be found among theſe Gentlemen. They might 


- perhaps have acquired them, if the Keeper of the 


Seals had remained in place, and had had leiſure to 


puniſh: ignorance or ill intentions. M. Chauvreau, 
Captain of the Hermione of 26 guns, and M. Meſ- 


chin; commanding the Friponne, of ag guns, convoy- 
ing a fleet of ſmall ſhips from Bourdeaux; deſerved 
to have been made an example of. Having been in- 


formed, at ſome diſtance from the port, that a ſmalt 


frigate and two privateers had been ſeen on the 
watch, and that they might eaſily take them, theſe 
officers not only neglected to look after them, but, 


| leaving their little fleet out at ſea, moored themſelves 


at night under the canon of the Iſle of Aix, and, af- 


ter having taken care of themſelves, left the reſt to 


chance: in conſequence of this, the enemy took a 
conſiderable number of the barks ; which produced 
warm repreſentations from the Chambers of Com- 
merce at Nantz, Bourdeaux, and Rochelle, who 
were intereſted in the matter. They complained no 


leſs * M. „ who, by his inattention to the 
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| Martinico fleet under his care, ſuffered it to be diſ- 


into the hands of the Engliſh, and another Parts Was 
forced to take ſhelter in neutral ports. 

At laſt, upon the return of M. Perier, it was diſ- 
covered, that the campaign had by no means been 
a glorious one; ſeveral capital miſdemeanours were 
imputed to him, ſuch as not having availed himſelf 
of the ſuperiority of his force over that of the 
Englith, and not having deſtroyed them in the 


latitude of St. Domingo; of having traded in the 


colony, with extortion and ſcandalous oppreſſion; 
not having brought ſafe home the fleet of mer- 
chantmen intruſted to his care, more eſpecially 
when near the coaſt of France; and having neglect- 
ed to attack a convoy of the enemy, conſiſting of 
25 ſail, which he might with eaſe have made him 
felf maſter of. To theſe, was added the ill treat- 


ment he had given to the Clerks of the Revenue; 


while the ſquadron was lay'd up, and of which the 
Directors had made heavy complaints to the Mi- 
niſtry. All theſe faults proceeded from another 
radical fault in the corps, that ſordid avidity, 
which engroſſes a Naval Officer, who is too often 
_ accuſtomed to gratify it with impunity by lucrative. 
acquiſitions, and to n the intereſts of the State 
fuborginate to his own. 

All theſe culprits e in x eh by the con- 
nivance of their brethren, who ought to have been 
the firſt ro promote a reform in the corps. Orders 
had indeed been given to M. Dugne, who com- 
mangoes in that err at _ to Annen 


. bent le en . 2 
t 


e dil. 1786. 
perſed. Part of it, valued at five millions “, feln 
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1756. the neceſſary inquiries into the conduct of Meſſieurs 
——— de Montalais and de la Rigaudiere, But,“ ſays a 
journal of that place, © the depoſitions contained 
ce nothing of conſequence againſt the accuſed. The 
Commandant ſaid to thoſe that were called as wit- 
© neſſes: Speak out, fear nothing; you muſt ſpeak the 
© whole truth. But they had met with Major 
* Rozilly in the antichamber, who had cautioned 
cc them to weigh what they ſaid, becauſe it was a 
< hanging matter——and 2 adds the e 5 
< the King is ſerved!“ 
M. de la Rigaudiere, however, Ps not dr 
the ſtings of his own conſcience, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the probability he had of eſcaping as well as his 
comrade, he reſolved to do juſtice on himſelf: he 
was found hanging in a garret at his own. houſe; a 
ſpecies of heroiſm, which waſhed away his crime in 
the eyes of many people, and, cauſed him to be 
pitied. He was brother to M. de V'Eguille, an of- 
ficer of diſtinction in the ſame corps, and whoſe ſe- 
vere reproaches contributed not a little to drive 
him to ſuch an act of deſpair. 

As for Meſſieurs de Chauvreau and Meſchin, ap 
had no other puniſhment than that of being lay'd 
by; M. d'Aubigny continued Commander of a 
ſqadron, and M. Perier had too much the ear of 
the Keeper of the Seals, not to be able to Jaſtuky 
himſelf. ; 

Thus, while at London they were — warboe "mana 
| who had indeed incurred the letter. of the law, but 
had defended himſelf with, great preſence of mind, 
by excellent arguments, and in a manner ſo pre- 
vailing even with his Judges, that they ſolicited his 
pardon we in France left unpuniſned officers in- 
's | n 


bonteltibly guilty, aki of the 1 crimes, 


without a ſingle circumſtance in their favour, any == 


againſt whoſe conduct the depoſitions of their crews, 
the, petitions of entire bodies of men, and the 
national voice; uniformly pleaded. It was theſe 
traitors to their country, that made the greateſt 
outcry againſt the ſentence of the Engliſh Admiral, 
becauſe, when they turn'd their eyes upon them- 
ſelves, they ſaw how much more worthy they were 
of puniſhment. It was theſe very men, who, by 
holding up, as an act of extreme cruelty, the in- 
flexibility of that Monarch influenced by the ne- 
ceſſity of a great example, and impreſſed with the 
truth of that maxim, which, however dreadful, is 
politically juſt; that ane ſhould die for the ſafety of 
©, whole people—almoſt ſucceeded ſo far as to blaſt 
his character in the public opinion. But whatever 
may be ſaid. of the oppoſite conduct of the two 
States, it was eaſy to foreſee, which would be the 
conqueror.' The Court of London ſoon gained the 
ſuperiority in point of negotiation; In truth; while 
the French were congratulating themſelves on the 
treaty. of Vienna, the Engliſh conſidered it as a po- 
litical event of a brilliant aſpect, from the novelty of 
the ſpectacle it afforded, but diſadvantageous at the 
bottom, inaſmuch as we could not acquire the 
friendſhip of the Houſe of Auſtria, without making 
an enemy of the King of Pruſſia, whom they looked 
upon to be no leſs formidable; and therefore they 
embraced; without delay, the opportunity of allying 
themſelves to him. By this management, the King 
of England acquired a Protector for his electorate of 
Hanover; as to the reſt, he made no doubt, that 
the ambition of his new ally would embroil. Ger- 

Vor. III. 5 many, 
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11756. many, and engage us in a land war, which was ſo 
— greatly for his intereſt. Senſible, at laſt, of the fault 


we had committed, in neglecting and giving um- 
brage to this Monarch, we diſpatched M. de Val- - 
lory to Berlin; but it was too late; the blow was 
ſtruck, and before the year was at an end, we were 
to feel the fatal effects of it. 

The conduct of England towards Spain was not 
leſs politic. She was the Power moſt neceſſary to 
us in the preſent eonjuncture, and we could not flat- 
ter ourſelves with the proſpect of making head 

inſt the former by ſea without the aſſiſtance of 
the latter. But the ſucceſs depended upon the in- 
ſtant, while our navy, yet freſh and in full vigour, 
could join that of his Catholic Majeſty, and furniſh 
that example and energy which they ſtood in need 
of. No time ought to have been loſt to preſs and 
goad on their indolence, to point out their true 
intereſts; or rather, we ought to have made ſure of 
ſo eſſential an ally before we had riſqued a rupture. 
On the other hand, how did our rival act, who 
knew better than we did the importance of Spain ? 
She ſoothed them into tedious negotiations; affect- 
ed to accept of their mediation; gave up ſome ar- 
tieles of trade, that might have become ſubjects of 
diſpute; paſſed over ſome acts even of injuſtice 
committed againſt her ſubje&s, ſome affronts offer- 
ed to her flag; and, while ſhe thus kept this formi- 
dable nation inactive, ſhe kept Portugal in ſubſer- 
vience to her intereſts, and obtained for her de- 
fence gold and diamonds from the mines of Brazil, 


Which that kingdom 9 to Work lor her 


Profit. 
1 0 avail herſelf” more fully of this pelpine, the 
preſſed 
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preſſed the King of Pruſſia to loſe no time, that 
might be employed to make a powerful diverſion. 
Accordingly, while France was heſitating how ſhe 
ſhould act with regard to Hanover—reftrained on 

one hand by ſcruples of infringing the peace of 
Weſtphalia, to which ſhe 'was -guatantee, and on 
the other, certain of doing it without danger, be- 
cauſe the head of the Empire was her ally—the 
Pruffitan Monarch, leſs delicate, and more deciſive, 
ſent Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick into Saxony, at 


the head of 60,000 men, who took poſſeſſion of 


Leipfic. This invaſion was accompanied with a 
manifeſto, in which he declares himfelf forced to 
this enterprize, to prevent the hoſtile deſigns of his 
enemies. He pretends, that the Empreſs Queen 
had armed firſt; that the choice of peace of war is 
in her Hands; that ſhe has only to make an explicit 


declaration of the motives of her military prepara- 


tions, and public 1 will be reſtored. He 
Proteſts, moreover, that he regards the Saxon terri- 
tories merely as a depoſit, which he will reſtore to 
the King of Poland, as foon as he can without 
danger. | 
That Monarch, being Kiehn unprovided, leaves 
Drefiled; after having made to his enemy all the of- 
fers of neutrality which his preſent” ſituation could 
ſuggeſt, and having received this mortifying an- 
fwer : What you propoſe, does not ſuit me; I have no 
terms tb maße. He retired to Pirna, where ſeven- 
teen thouſand Saxons were encamped, under Count 
Rurowſki, | 

His ' Pruffian Majeſty arrived the fame day at 
Dreſden; placed a garrifon 10 the cjty, eftabliſhed 
ds Ty 1 at 
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at ir a board of officers to receive the re- 
venues of the country, ſtripped the arſenals of all the 


arms he found in them, for his own uſe, raiſed new 
levies of troops, ſeized upon all the money, pro- 
viſions, and ammunition, he had occaſion for, and 

demanded of the Queen of Poland the keys of the 


archives of the Houſe of Saxony. That Princeſs, 


more reſolute and more intrepid tnan her huſband, 
refuſed to deliver them. Upon her refuſal, they 


prepared to break open the doors. In vain did ſhe 
place herſelf before them, making her own perſon 
their bulwark; neither her perſon nor her courage 


were reſpected; the ſacred cabinet was violated, 


and thoſe papers, which were of conſequence. for the 


conqueror to ſee and to have in his poſſeſſion, were 


taken away. Furniſhed with theſe documents, which 
ſerved only to confirm his reſolution, he cauſed: the 
camp at Pirna to be inveſted, while, from that 
which he occupied at Zedlitz, he commanded in 
Saxony as a conqueror. It was to no purpoſe that 
the Emperor ſummoned him to withdraw his troops 
from the Electorate, under pain of incurring the 
penalties preſcribed by the laws of the Germanic 
body, whoſe liberties the Pruſſian Monarch gave 
out he was come to preſerve ; he replied to this 


judicial proceſs by the battle of Lowoſitz. The 


news of this he announced to the Queen-Mother, 
by the following note in his own hand. © This 
te morning I have gained a victory over the Au- 
be ſtrians, Great abilities were exerted on both ſides ; 


e the event was doubtful for ſome hours, but at laſt 


< it pleaſed God to give us the ſuperiority.” ” What- 
ever the Auſtrians may alledge in their own ac- 
| 5 counts, 
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counts, it was undoubtedly a victory, inaſmuch 
as Count Brown was prevented from fulfilling the 
grand object of his operations, which was to free 
Saxony; and King Auguſtus was obliged to retire, - 


with the Prince Royal, to the Caſtle of Konigſtein, . 


while his army, after attempting in vain to eſcape, 
was reduced to the deplorable extremity of ſur- 


rendering themſelves priſoners of war, and all this : 
in leſs than a fortnight. The letter of Auguſtus II. 
to his General, authorizing him to act according as 


his own diſcretion, or the neceſſity of the ſituation, 
ſhould preſcribe, in diſpoſing of the army, explains 
this problem better than any argument. It proves 
this Prince to have been actuated by impreſſions, 
either of the moſt abject terror, or the moſt aban- 
doned deſpair. There are even words which indi- 


cate both. We muſt (ſays he) ſubmit to the decrees: 
of Providence, and comfort ourſelves with the rectitude 


of our ſentiments aud intentions. Theſe are the na- 
tural expreſſions of a mind ſunk under a load of 
ſorrow. He recovers from this, and adds, © my 
* enemies would impoſe upon me the moſt humi- 
« liating conditions, adapted to the deſperate ſtate 
© of my affairs. —I cannot liſten to them. I am an 
« independent King; and as ſuch, I will live and 
« die; my laſt breath ſhall expire with honour.” 
Again he relapſes. © I leave totally to your diſ- 
& cretion the fate of my army; let the Council of 
© War determine, whether you ſhall ſurrender pri- 
© ſoners, periſh with your arms in your hands, or 
" rern by famine.— I pledge myſelf to you, that 

© you ſhall not be made reſponſible for any thing 


h all I require of you is, that you will not ſerve 
6 againſt me or my allies,” 


H 3 | The- 
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The capitulation ſoon followed; it was ſingularly 


marked by the King of- Pruſſia's mirth, He de- 


clared to his brother King, that if he would give 
him this army, there was no neceſſity to make 
them priſoners. Upon the demand of ſubſiſtence, 
he anſwers: Granted, and to-day, rather than to- 
morrow. With regard to the Body Guards, which 
his Poliſh Majeſty deſired ſhould be fent back free, 


2 he refuſed, and added: „a man muſt be mad, to 


Nn. x. 


37 Nov. 
1757s 


ce let troops go, whom he is once maſter of, in 
* order that they may oppoſe him a ſecond time, 
© and that he may be obliged to make them pri- 
ee ſoners again.” When precautions were mention- 


ed to aſcertain the ſupply of proviſions to the 
troops, he took this upon himſelf, and aſſured, 


that it ſhould be more regularly paid. than hereto» 
fore. | 

Such was the reſult of the alliance contrafted by 
the King of Poland with the Empreſs and the 
Czarina. He loſt his army and his Electorate, and 


received, as a favour, the permiſſion of retiring into 


his other dominions ; where he was holden in ſuch 
contempt, that not one of his ſubjects could even 
venture to propoſe giving him any aſſiſtance. Du- 


ring the whole of this war, he no more made his 


appearance on the ſcene. The Queen, who ſup- 
ported her dignity better, animated by the blood 
of Auſtria, which circulated” in her veins, would 
not quit Dreſden; but, unable to ſupport herſelf 
under the affliction with which ſhe was Co — 
the died there a year after. 

This aggreſſion of the King of Pruſſia, was un- 
doubtedly 4 maſter-piece of prudence, foreſight, 


activity, and boldneſs in politics, But was it 


2 85 rquilly | 
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equally ſtrict and juſt in the eyes of equity? Cer- 


laid to deprive him of his dominions, but even if 
he had ſuſpicions ſufficient to ground his alarms 
upon, and fo determine him to diſcover a myſterys 
myſtery, the depth of which he e no oclier« 
wiſe fathom, than by a ſudden and ſecret invaſion. 
The conſequences -ſhewed, that his conjectures were 
but too well verified; that he had not a moment 
to loſe ; and that if he had not cruſhed the Elector 
his rival, while that Prince—reſtrained leſs by prin- 
ciples of juſtice, than by the cohyidtion of his 
weakneſs—was hefitating upon the mode of pre- 
venting him, he would have fallen himſelf under 
the number and efforts of his formidable enemies. 
The critical ſituation in which that Monarch has 
frequently been fince that time, notwithſtanding 
the inaction of Saxony, and notwithſtanding the 
junction of that Power — ſince all it's troops were 
incorporated with, and ſerved to augment his o.] n 
army — juſtified his conduct, and the regularity of 
his proceedings. The King of Pruſſtia, Wh was 
compared to Mandrin at Paris *, and ſo: often 
ſtiled the illuſtrious robber, will only be conſidered 
by poſterity, better informed, as having been the | 
moſt reſolute, moſt enterprizing, and moſt e 
os all the Sovereigns his cotemporaries. 
There was one conſideration which winde 5.4 
| checked. this Monarch, had he been a leſs pro- 


The curious ſongs that were ſang at the time upon this 
lubjea, deſerve to be preſerved, as hiſtorical pieces. bes the 
* Ne VI. ; 
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17 56. found >alicician' ; this was, the apprehenſion of ex- 


citing France againſt him, the ſenſibility of which 
kingdom he well knew. The affront given to the 
Dauphin's father-in-law, could not fail of raiſing 
a violent ferment there; the tears of an auguſt 
daughter-in-law, the ſolicitations of the Prince her 
huſband, and the example of what had paſt before, 
muſt all have concurred in making him appre- 
hend a rupture. But this rupture being unavoid- 


able, he was only before-hand with it: he had at 


all times ſeen the generous and blind zeal of that 
Power for the intereſt of their allies : he foreſaw 
that they would not confine themſelves to the aſ- 
fiſtances ſtipulated in the treaty of Verſailles ; he 
knew, that by means of the Chevalier-Douglas, and 
of an emiſſary ſtill more dextrous (an anecdote 
which we ſhall have occaſion to develop here- 


after) , they had rendered uſeleſs the treaty of 


Ruſſia in England, and had determined the Czarina 
to turn againſt him the fourſcore thouſand men de- 
ſigned at firſt for that Power. He choſe rather, by 
accelerating the diverſion, to furniſh England, which 
urged him to it, with greater facility to ſupport 
the maritime war. He delayed not, therefore, the 
giving of a perſonal affront to France, in prevent- 
ing Count Broglio, Ambaſſador from his Majeſty 
to the King of Poland, to repair to that Prince at 
Warſaw, where his public character called him. 
As Frederic could not mean to commit an inſult 
without a motive, and as he had a reaſon for every 


+ The perſon here alluded to, is Mademoiſelle” d'Eon, ſent 


firſt by. herſelf as a woman into Ruſſia, and afterwards as 2 man, | 
with the Cheyalier Doug: | 


thing 
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thing he did, it is to be preſumed, that he hoped 1756. 
by this meaſure to retard the courſe of the nega- 
tiations already entered upon, and to obſtru& 3 
dangerous communication. 5 
However this may be, his Miniſter Plenipotead 
tiary ſoon received orders to leave the Court, and 
MN. de Vallory to return into France without tak- 
ing leave. The land war was reſolved upon, and 
Count d'Eſtrees was appointed to go and conſult 
with the Court of Vienna, the beſt means of be- 
ing ferviceable to that Power. The reſult was, | 
with che magnificence common to France, as a 5 
ſubſtitute to the 24,000 men they were obliged to 
furniſh, and which were claimed by the King of 
Poland—but which had been made to march in 
vain the preceding autumn—to raiſe, the following | 
ſpring, an army of 100,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Marſhal d' Eſtrẽes, in order to act with 
eclat in Weſtphalia. This army was ſoon after fol- 
lowed by two others: one upon the Upper Rhine, 
commanded by Marſhal Richelieu, and another on 
the Main, by the Prince of Soubiſe. Theſe two 
laſt Generals had been appointed by the Marchioneſs. 
The firſt had carried it by his merit, but he ſoon 
fell a facrifice. | 
The Court of Vienna, with which he had juſt 
concerted the plan of the campaign * had ſupport- 
ed him with it's credit, in order that the execu- 
tion of it might be intruſted to him. He was 
thwarted by a cabal; and, his haughty character diſ- 
e that ſuppleneſs, and being repugnant tq 


* See the Explanations preſented to the King, by Marſeal d"Eftries, 
printed i 175 8. | | 
the 
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the abſolute dependence ! by the farwurites 
he was diſgraced. . 

In fact, though Madame de — — no ae 
retained over her auguſt lover that empire which, 
the allurement of the ſenſes gives, yet her influence 
had not diminiſhed it even increaſed every day, and 
it was that lady who reigned, under the ſhadow of the 
Monarch's authority. He was delighted to find a 
perſon on whom he might throw the weight of his 
Crown; and the Marchioneſs, in order the better to 


ſupport it, had for ſome time given herſelf up entirely 


to politics. It was the Abbe Count de Bernis who 
had initiated her into the myſteries of this ſcience. 
This Abbe, a man of quality, but poor, had at firſt 
given himſelf up to his taſte for wit and pleaſure. 
He had early acquired a ſeat in the Academy of 
France, but had not been able to obtain any bene- 
fice. One day, when he was ſoliciting the ancient. 


- Biſhop of Mirepoix, that prelate anſwered him: 


Monſieur Þ Abbe, it is in vain that you importune me 
while you continue to make verſes, and do not alter your 
mode of life, you ſhall have nothing. Well, my. Lord, 
replied the other with an arch ſmile, then I will 
Wait. 

He was an amiable man, polite, and infinuating | 
with the women; he was upon exceeding good terms, 
nay upon the beſt, as it has always been thought, 
with Madame d'Etiolles. He kept her company, at 
the time of the journies of Lewis to the army, and 


_ comforted her during his abſence, for ſhe did not al- 


ways go with him: the example of Madame de Cha- 
teau-roux alarmed her; and if curioſity, or the ne- 


ceſſity of ſatisfying re earneſt deſires of the King, 
; _ obliged 
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obliged her ſometimes to remove with the: nn 
ſecrecy, ſne ſoon returned into her ſolitude. 
The poſition in which the Abbe de Bernis found 


himſelf, awakened his ambition. Embaſſies being 


the kind of dignity moſt compatible with his pro- 
feſſion, he made himſelf thoroughly acquainted with 
the intereſts of Princes, and gave inſtructions to the 
favourite. Thus it was that they improved each 
other. After having ſent him into different Courts, 
where he was commiſſioned to give a great idea of 
this lady, and to conciliate the Sovereigns to her, ſhe 
had him recalled to Verſailles, introduced him into 


the Council, and een * Miniſter for W 


affairs. 
In the n of KAT to which Madarae 
de Pompadour was raiſed—when ſhe acted as Madame 


de Maintenon had done, when ſhe appointed the Mi- 


niſters and the Generals, received the Ambaſſadors, and 
was in correſpondence with all the foreign Powers— 
the King himſelf judged proper to obſerve more de- 
cency, in an intercourſe wherein ſenſual gratifications 
had no ſhare. Accordingly, all the ſecret communi- 
cations in his apartment at Verſailles, and in his other 
. palaces, were walled up; the Marchioneſs was ap- 
pointed Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, and 
preſented in that quality, by the Ducheſs de Luynes, 


the moſt auſtere woman of the YOu and the farour- | 


ite of her miſtreſs. 

In order to keep up an appearance of conſiſtency, 
with this affectation of prudery, Madame de Pompa- 
dour determined the King, who could not commence 
the war without oppreſſing his people, to give the 
firſt example, and retrench part of his houſehold. He 
got rid of ſeveral ſets of hounds, and a great number 


of 


. 
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of race-horſes, in both the ſtables. There were alſo 


there ſnould be no more public feſtivals at Court,; 


and the works of the Louvre were ſuſpended. Unfor- 


tunately, there was more ſhew than reality in all this; 


even the Miniſters made a jeſt of this hypocriſy; 


Count d' Argenſon ſaid, that theſe ſavings. were ſo 


trifling an object, that they would ſcarce ſerve to en- 


rich a Commiſſary of proviſions during the war. 


A little time after, the old manners were reſumed 


again, and matters became worſe and worſe; for li- 
centiouſneſs is always greater after a reformation; 
it is a torrent reſtrained, which overflows with greater 
violence. 

Nevertheleſs, under cover of hes facrifices, the 
King was thought authorized to demand the new 
ſubſidies required for a war, which extended itſelf to 


the continent, and was going to ſet Europe in flames, 


The ſixteen millions“ voluntary donation of the cler- 
gy, had been but as a drop of water; the reſource of 
renewing the leaſe of the farms, which increaſing the 
donation by a few millions, had produced ſixty extra 
millions f, was exhauſted. Funds were wanted for the 
approaching campaign :—M. de Sechelles was no 
longer in office; being appointed Comptroller-Ge- 
neral, upon the diſmiſſion of M. Machault, he had 
been promoted to this dignity by unanimous choice, 
but did not maintain his reputation. From one of 
the firſt Intendants of the army that had ever been 


employed, he became an indifferent Miniſter of 


© 'Bariben ſix and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. 
+ Two millions * * n er 


finance. 
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finance. His only acts of adminiſtration were to 
ſuppreſs the under farmers, which was very much 
cenſured; and to increaſe the numbers of Farmers 
General from 40 to 60; a manœuvre which was not 
leſs blamed, inaſmuch as it was confirming more and 
more the influence of thoſe public characters, odious 
to the nation, who are called by deriſion, the columns 
of the State, but who are too really the deſtroyers and 
tyrants of it. He was worn out with labour, and 
infirm; his head was growing weak, and he gave a 
proof of it, in pointing out to the King, his ſon- in- 
law, M. de Moras, for his ſucceſſor, a man of the 
moſt ſlender capacity of any that had for a long time 
appeared at the head of the finance. It is at this 
period that Marſhal Noailles—a bad commander, but 
a great politician, and an excellent citizen foreſeeing 
the misfortunes of his country, made a pretence of 
his very advanced age, and obtained his Majeſty's 
leave to retire from the Council; where he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Marſhal Belleiſle. It was imagined, that 
this Nobleman—who had paſſed his life in the moſt 
aſſiduous ſtudy, either at the head of the armies, or 
intruſted with the higheſt embaſſies and moſt impor- 
tant affairs—who was perſonally acquainted with all 
the Princes in  Europe—who had viſited their reſpec- 
tive countries, and thoroughly weighed their intereſts 
and their powers would prove 2 worthy ſubſtitute to 
his predeceſſor.  _ 

To the adminiſtration of M. a Moras, we are to 
| aſcribe the beginning of that multitude of taxes with 
which France hath ſince been burthened, without in- 
terruption, to the end of the reign of Lewis XV. He ſet 
out under the moſt ſiniſter auſpices, by cauſing a Bed 
of] oe to be AA at 1 0 for the regitefing 
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of chree money edicts. An advantage, which might at 
leaſt have been derived from the laſt fo glorious 
war, that of making the enemies defray the charges 
of it, had been neglected. The King's generoſity 
has been greatly extolled, in having gratuitouſly re- 
ſtored to them the conqueſts he had made; but had 
he not been compelled to it by the ſecret cauſes be- 
fore mentioned—caufes which by intrigue and jealouſy 
were repreſented to him as more urgent—this gene- 
roſity, exerciſed at the expence of the intereſts and 
happineſs of his people, would have been much miſ⸗ 
placed. 

The intoxication of ſucceſs had aca this re- 
flection, when, in 1749, the prolongation of the firſt 
vingtieme, was propoſed, not only as the means of 
clearing the debts of the State, but alfo as an ope- 
ration of ceconomy, which being g joined to the order 
his Majeſty meant to eſtabliſh f his affairs, was to 
farniſh him with reſources capable of ſecuring, in 
times of neceſſity, the glory of his kingdom, and the. tran- 
quillity of the allies of bis Crown, without being obliged 
to have recourſe to extraordiuary means. An expecta- 
tion ſo flattering had alleviated the burden of the 
new impoſt. The firſt edict that was regiſtered de- 
ſtroyed the illuſion; the public were informed in it, 
that, after.a courſe of ſeven years, the Government was 
{till very far from the end propoſed, and that the di- 
minution of the debts was ſo little advanced, not- 


| withſtanding the payment of the firſt vingtieme, that 


they were obliged to aſſeſs a ſecond, that is, to 
employ, almoſt at the beginning of the war, 
thoſe reſources his Majeſty had meant to avoid, or 
to reſerve for the moſt, extreme exigencies. The 
two other edicts were nothing more than additional 

taxes. 
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taxes. The conſternation was univerſal : the ſeveral 
Courts, likewiſe, began that long train of remonſtran- 
ces, the obſtinacy of which concurred exceedingly in 
their annihilation; but none of them ſignalized them- 
ſelves more on this occaſion, than the Cort of Aids. 
M. de Maleſherbes; ſon of the Chancellor, was then 
at the head of them. He was eager to manifeſt his 
_ patriotiſm, and to efface the ſhame brought upon 


the name of Lamoignon, by his father, who was the | 


Miniſter of the oppreſſive will of the Monarch. _ 


There can be -nothing better compoſed than the re- 
monſtrances of his tribunal upon this ſubject. They 


produced, at leaſt, in preference to the reſt, the effect 


of determining the King to ſettle the uncertain du- 
ration of theſe impoſts. His Majeſty anſwered, that 
they ſhould be ſuppreſſed on the day of the eeſſation 
of hoſtilities, inſtead of that of the concluſion of the 
peace. This is the time to reſeue theſe writings 
from the injurious oblivion to which Miniftry endea- 
vours to confign ſuch precious monuments of zeal, 


which cannot be made too public“. In them we 


ſhall ſee the origin and progreſſion of the evils of 
France, traced" from the improper aſſeſſment of the - 


taxes, from the odious modes of collecting them, 
from the total negligence of the proper formalities; 
and eſpecially from the arbitrary exertions which 
have always been ſubſtituted to legal proceedings ; 
and we ſhall be convineed, that there is no phyſician 
ſkilfol enough to ſave the kingdom, unleſs, as in 
deſperate diſeaſes, where the knife and cantery are 
uled to deſtroy gangrened parts, violent means are 


»Thbeſe remonſiraices, too long to be inſerted here, will be 
Wen in che Appendix, No VII. 


employed 
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ſion of a young and ardent. ſoldier*, full of energy 
and patriotiſm, he. ſhould temper our fouls anew +. 
1 the concurrence of general and private . 
ties with which France was aflicted—when the peo- 
ple, notwithſtanding the firſt ſucceſſes of the war, 
were oppreſſed with new taxes, .and upon. the leaſt 
reverſe of fortune, threatened: with others more con- 
fiderable—when the Parliament, ſeparated and diſ- 
perſed, was incapable of forming any oppoſition to 
them when the Clergy, diſcontented, groaned under 
the oppreſſions of the Church, it's Prieſts in confine- 
ment, it's Biſhops in exile - and when the preſumptive 
heir to the kingdom, languiſhing in involuntary in- 
action, was incenſed to ſee a woman fill thoſe impor- 
tant functions, which the indolent Monarch ought 
to have committed to him alone — there happened a 
dreadful cataſtrophe, which, though unexpected, was 
immediately referred to ſome of theſe fatal cauſes. 
On the eve of Twelfth-day, an attempt was made 
to aſſaſſinate Lewis XV. in his palace, in the midſt 


of his guards, ſurrounded by the great officers of 


the Crown, and in the preſence of his ſon. He Was 
getting into his coach to go to ſupper, and to ſleep 
at Trianon, when he felt himſelf hurt by a ſmart 


| ſtroke on the right ſide, between the ribs; it was 


about ſix o'clock, and dark; under the archway, 
which was very little lighted, there was the uſual 
crowd of Courtiers and idle perſons always eager to 
ſee the King. The intenſeneſs of the cold, obliged 
the de to wrap themſelves vu p in their great 


See the preface to the Tadics of M. de Guibert. 
+ $i ne retrempe nos ames. 


coats: 
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rvats: the regicide- had one, and, after having per- 


petrated his crime, he had put his knife up into his 
pocket, had mixed with the crowd, and might per- 
haps have eſcaped under this general diſguiſe; if he 
had had the precaution to keep his hat in his hand, 
as every body elſe did. His Majeſty perceived, by 
the blood running down, that he was wounded; he 
turned about, and; ſeeing a ſtranger with his hat on, 
and a wildneſs in his look, ſaid, with the greateſt 
compoſure, There is the man who N me; Fae bim 


, and do him no hurt. 


The King, W 6 was ſoon wied with terror, 
which was increaſed by thoſe who were about him; 
the wound might be mortal, and though ſlight; 
might become ſo, if the weapon were poiſoned. The 
King was put to bed; the ſurgeons were ſent for; the 
Queen and the Royal Family came about him; he 
did not ſee his tender miſtreſs, and, judging that ſne 
had been put out of the way, that they concealed his 
danger from her, and that this was his laſt day, he 


aſked for a Confeſſor. His own, and his Chaplains 


could not be found; a common prieſt was ſtopped to 


do this delicate office. In vain did he make excuſes, and 
urge his ignorance, ſaying; that he did not know how 


to give the abſolution to Kings; he was taken by 
force and conducted to his Majeſty, and was obliged 
to ſee this auguſt penitent at his feet. Confuſion, 
anxiety, and terror, prevailed thus in the palace, till 
next day; when the ſurgeons having taken off the 
dreſſings, found, inſtead of a wound, nothing more 
than a large bleeding orifice, which would not have 
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1757- During this interval. every attempt bad been made 
to gain from the aſſaſſin the neceſſary informations 
reſpecting ſo enormous a crime: the imagination was 
bewildered in conjectures of all kinds. The firſt 
; thing he ſaid, the moment of his being ſeized, had 
only ſerved to redouble the alarms, and the ſuſ- 
picions of a deep-laid and meditated conſpiracy 
againſt the Wwhole of the Royal Family: he had cried 
out, with the tone of a man penetrated with remorſe, 
and who has great things to diſcloſe : Take care of the 
Dauphin, don't let him ſtir out all day. 
The row of the body guards, and af the wanted 
Swiſs, through which the parricide had made his way, 
when he. lifted: his hand up againſt the King, were 
tranſported with rage. The Duke d'Ayen, officer 
upon duty near his ſacred perſon, exaſperated that 
this attempt ſhould have been committed under his 
eye, had given rigorous orders td have the criminal 
queſtioned immediately, and to extort his horrible 
ſecret from him. The blind and fatal zeal of theſe 
military men,, induced them to have recourſe to the 
moſt cruel treatment to force him to ſpeak; they 
pinched: his legs with red-hot pincers, and would 
thus, perhaps, have ſcreened: him, as in the caſe of 
Clement, by a too ſpeedy death, from exemplary 
puniſhment and the purſuits of juſtice, if the Grand 
Provoſt of the Hotel, to whom the cognizance of this 
crime, cornmitted in the palace, belonged, had not 
ſeized upon the regicide. From his more regular 
made of proceeding, the alarms were ſoon quieted, re- 
ſpecting the cauſes, and the confequences that were 
dreaded by this afſaſſination. It was found that the 
parricide, whoſe name was Robert Francis Damiens, 
born in the province of Artois, among the lower claſs | 


of 
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of people, and having beeti nothing more than a foot- 
man, had not been urged on to this deed by, any re- 
ward, inſtigation, or advice; that he was not even 
a religious fanatic, as Clement and Ravaillac were, 
but a fanatic of patriotiſm ; or rather a man ſeized 
with a frenzy, out of his ſenſes, a furious madman, 
who, impelled involuntarily to his crime, had wiſhed 
to avoid committing it; by quieting, in the uſual 
manner, the efferveſcgnce of his blood; he pro- 
teſted, that if he had been let blood as he deſired, he 
ſhould not have been guilty of it. 

At the firſt news of the King's aſſaſſination, which 


reached the capital a few hours after; every thing was 


in commotion : the Princes of the blood, the Nobles 
of the kingdom, and the principal Magiſtrates, re- 
paired to Verſailles; the Archbiſhop ordered prayers 
for forty hours; and the public diverſions were 


cloſed. But what a difference was there between this 


. epocha and that of the King's illneſs at Metz | The 
monſter, who had dared- to lift his hand againſt the 
Lord's ancinted; was undoubtedly deteſted and exe- 
crated ; inquiries were made after the Monarch; all 
thedetails of this incredible cataſtrophe were ſearched 
into ; but it was from motives of curioſity; and not 
of concern ; no tears were ſhed ; the churches were 


empty. A great leſſon for Lewis XV. had he been 


capable of receiving it; and had not adulation diſ- 


guiſed from him the real ſentiments of his people 


Damiens, indeed, did not conceal them from him. 
He had the boldneſs to write à letter to his Majeſty, 
in which, through the midſt of his nonſenſe and 


coarſe lariguage; a philoſopher who reflects, may trace 


the ſcries of ideas with which the mad writer was 


impreſſed, and would readily account, without any 
"= WY diner 
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other information, for the manner in which he had 
been led on to conceive his abominable project. 

Damiens had been a ſervant in ſeveral reputable 
families; he had ſerved the Jeſuits, ſome Janſeniſts, 
and ſome Magiſtrates. The luxury of our tables, 
the parade and form of ſerving, requires a greater 
number of footmen than our anceſtors had ; it has 
therefore become neceſſary to increaſe, and to ſur- 
round ourſelves with them at our meals ; at every 
one of which there are as many ſervants as gueſts : 
our idleneſs has even ſuppreſſed, for ſome time, the 
prudent cuſtom of ſending them away at the deſſert ; 
in thoſe moments, when, the heat of wine provoking 
the unrulineſs of the tongue, we give way with con- 
fidence, either to the violent emotions of indignation 
excited in a ſtrong mind, againſt the authors of the 
evils of the ſtate, or to the poignant fallies of the 
malignant gaiety of wit; for in this capital, where 
deſpotiſm, ever watchful againſt liberty, obliges us 
to maintain the greateſt reſerve in public places, we 
often chooſe to indemnify ourſelves in the interior of 
our houſes, by the moſt republican and moſt licen- 
tious converſation. Damiens had been in a ſituation 
to hear ſome of theſe converſations every day, either 
from one party or another. Guilty of theft, aſſaſſi- 
nation, and poifoning, he was not one of thoſe men 
who are ſuſceptible of a religious or political en- 
thuſiaſm, which often leads thoſe aſtray whom it pof- 
ſeſſes, and which is equally productive of heroic 
virtues of atrocious crimes ; but he was of a gloomy 
and ardent diſpoſition; the ferment in other men's 
minds had infinuated itſelf into his, and his blood, 
violently agitated, had exalted his brain even to 

madneſs, As the complaints he inceſſantly hear'd, 
either 


. 
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either from men of the church, or of the law, or from 
good citizens affected with theſe diſputes, were al- 
ways turned againſt a vicious Adminiſtration ; he 
was too ignorant to know, that a Sovereign, being 
nothing more than the repreſentative of the State, 
cannot in fact have any diſtinct intereſt from it. He 
did not comprehend, that if, in the height of his imbe- 
becillity, extravagance, or ferocity, the Monarch ſhould 
be guilty of thoſe flagrant acts towards his people, that 
have marked the reign of a Caligula, a Nero, or a 
Tiberius, the nation alone having the right to judge 
him, would always view with horror the ſacrilegious 
individual who ſhould foreſtall their ſentence. Too 
ignorant to diſtinguiſh that theſe complaints were 
directed only againſt the Miniſtry ; and thinking, 


that while the people reprobated a regicide, they 


would certainly extol a patriot, courageous enough, 
at the riſque of his own life, to make an example of 
one of thoſe famous criminals, who are too often un- 
puniſhed ; the only object he coud fix upon in his 
delirium was the King. Every thing therefore in- 
duces us to think, that, agreeable to his conſtant de- 
clarations, he had no accomplice; but that Priefts, 
magiſtrates, and others, by their violent declama- 
tions, had involuntarily inſpired him with his horrid 
project: in a word, if Lewis the well- beloved, ſenſible 


of all the value of this title, and of all the obligations 


impoſed upon him by it, had fulfilled them, his 
reign, more fortunate than that of Henry IV. would 
never have been marked with ſo terrible a cataſ- 
trophe. HAT 

It may, perhaps, be aſked, why Damiens, having 
no other motive for his parricide but the general 
diſcontent, appears, nevertheleſs, both in his letter to 
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the King, and in his ſeveral interrogatories, to be 
entirely devoted to the Parliament? The reaſon of this 
is, that he had lived ſeveral years among Counſel-Y_ 
lors of the Parliament, or with perſons attached to 
that aſſembly ; and that the name of the Archbiſhop, 
againſt whom he breaks out ſo often, by dint of be- 
ing repeated before him with marks of contempt and 
indignation, had left in his injured brain the deepeſt 
and moſt recent traces of the ſame kind. 

There is a ſingular circumſtance attending this at- 
tempt, which diſtinguiſhes it alſo from preceding 
acts of the kind; this is, that the perpetrator of it 
had no internal hatred againſt the King ; from the 
firſt moment, and during the whole of the proceed- 
ings againſt him, he uniformly declared, that he 
never had an intention to kill, but only to wound the 
King, in order to excite compunction in his Majeſty, 
and reſtore him to God and to his people. The con- 
ſideration of the weapon he employed, and of the 
manner in which he uſed it, ſeems to juſtify him in 
this particular. It was a knife ſhutting with a ſpring, 
on one fide of which was a long and pointed blade, 
made like a dagger, on the other, a penknife, about 
four inches 1 in length. It is certain, that if Dami- 
ens had meant to ſtrike a ſure and fatal blow, he 
would have employed the firſt of theſe weapons. 

On the very evening of the King's aſſaſſination, the 
Gentlemen of the Court of Inqueſts and Requeſts, 
who had reſigned their offices, aſſembled at the houſe 
of the Preſident Dubois, the eldeſt of their brethren, 
to offer their ſervices, and teſtify their fidelity and 
zeal, They had employed the mediation of the 
Firſt Preſident, but without effect. The Dauphin, 
upon whom the King, in the firſt moment of his ter- 

ror, 
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tor, had devolved the care of affairs, was not ſuffi- 
ciently well inclined to thefe Gentlemen, to take upon 
himſelf to give them a favourable anſwer. He pre- 
tended, that he could do-nothing without orders 
from his Majeſty, who was not in a ſituation to be 
ſpoken. to upon ſuch matters. When the Mo- 


narch came to himſelf, he did not think more fa- 


vourably of them. But at the ſame time, notwith- 


{ſtanding the ſuggeſtions of Damiens, and his bold- 


neſs in preſcribing to him to reſtore his Parliament, 
to ſupport them, and more particularly to reſpect the 
more mutinous of their members, the lift of which 
he ſent to him r, the King was convinced, that no 
one of that auguſt company had, directly or indirect- 
ly, contributed to the attempt upon his perſon; and 
therefore made no ſcruple to refer the trial of the 
criminal to the members of the Grand Chamber, wha 
had not given in their reſignations. The letters 
patent iſſued for this purpoſe, were en 1 in * 
remarkable terms. 
« You are informed of the india Sanne 
<« againſt my perſon on the 5th inſtant, between five 
c and fix o'clock in the evening, and you have given 
me proofs, upon this occaſion, of your fidelity and 
affection for me. The ſentiments of our religion, 
and the feelings of our heart, would incline us to 
merey; but, conſidering that our life does not bes 


5 In the uin! of this regicide, * his letter to the Ting, we 
find a note to his Majeſty, in which he names Meflieurs de Chal- 
lerange, Beze-de-Lys, de la Guillaumie, Clement, Lambert, the 
Preſident Boulainvillers, and the Preſident Du-Mazi, and where 
he adds theſe expreſs words: 

«« He muſt reftore and ſupport his Parliament, with a promiſe 
«© to do nothing againſt the Gentlemen: above. named, or the 
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ce long to us any more than to our ſubjects, and that 
25 they claim from our juſtice a ſtriking mark of 
* vengeance, to put our days in ſecurity, which we 
mean only to employ. for their happineſs: by 
te theſe preſents we give up to you the information 
* and judgment of the trial commenced by the 
« Provoſt of the Hotel; and we confirm, as much as 
e js neceſſary, the proceedings begun in the ſaid Pro- 
e voſtſhip, authorizing you to cauſe your deciſions, 
upon matters not of the competency of your 
* Court, to be carried into execution, and forbidding 
ff all other Courts and . N to take cogni- 


(c zance of them.” 


Accordingly, in the night; Gun: 5 17th to the 
18th of January, Damiens was transferred from the 
Jail of the Body Guards, to the priſon belonging to the 
Court of Juſtice, where a lodging was prepared for him 
in Montgomery's tower. There was a great deal of 
parade uſed in removing him, and the ſtricteſt pre- 
cautions were taken. Settled forms have been long 
eſtabliſhed, in ſuch circumſtances; and the enormity 
of the crime, together with the importance of mak- 
ing a ſtriking example of the regicide, and of taking 
care of him ſo as he ſhauld not eſcape his puniſh- 
ment, and that time might be allowed to ſearch out 
the ſmalleſt traces of the conſpiracy, made all theſe 
attentions neceſſary, which otherwiſe wopld have 
been injurious to the Parifians. There was not one 
of them, certainly, who would not have made it his 
duty to watch the criminal. In the detailed account 
of his guard, of his removal, and of his arrival * we 

find, 


Extract of a manuſcript account, 18th of January 1757 
The infamous aſſaſſin went from Verſailles * night at 
three 
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find, that the obſcurity of the night had been choſen, 


as moſt proper to prevent any diſturbance ; that there 


was 


72 e | Fs 1 
* three quarters after ten. There were three coaches with four 
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horſes ; the priſoner was in one of them, attended by one of 
the King's ſurgeons, and two guards of the Provoſtſhip. In 
the two other coaches were guards of the Provoſtſhip, with a 
man taken up on account of the priſoner. Theſe coaches fet 


out, preceded by a detachment of the Marſhalſea, bearing their 


arms in readineſs, and other detachments ſcouring the avenues 
of the road through which they were to paſs. Sixty grenadiers of 
the French Guards, commanded by four Lieatenants and eight 
Sub-Lieutenants, mounted upon the King's horſes, attended 
theſe coaches, and ſix ſerjeants armed with muſkets marched at 
each coach-door. In this order they arrived at Seve, where 


© another company of grenadiers took charge of the coaches, and 


the firſt ſixty compoſed the rear- guard. The proceſſion paſſed 


through the villages of Iſſi and Vaugirard, and entered Paris 
e at the gate of Seve, of the Red Croſs, of the ſtreet 4a Four, 


the ſtreet de Buſſi, the ſtreet Dauphine, the Pont Neuf, the Key 
of the Goldſmiths, and the ſtreet Sz. Louis. At Seve and at 
Ifli, a company of Swiſs Guards lined the avenues ; and at 
Vaugirard a company of grenadiers joined the eſcort. From 
the gate of Seve, and all along the way to the Court of Juſtice, 


ſeveral parties of French Guards were alſo diſpoſed to ſecure 


the march, This morning at three o'clock, the three coaches en- 
tered the court du Mai of the Palais, attended by all the de- 


tachments above mentioned, which joined each other. The 


criminal was taken out at the gate of the priſon, he was put in- 
to a kind of hammock, cloſed with a thick woollen covering, 


and was thus conveyed into the tower of Montgomery, where he 
1 guarded by four ſerjeants, who ſtay in his room night and day. 


Eight other ſerjeants are in the room above. Underneath is a 
guard of ten French Guards, and upon the ſquare of the 
court du Mai, at the gate of the priſon, there is a body of ſeven- 
ty men of the French Guards, commanded by a Lieutenant, a 

Sub-Lieutenant, and two Enſigns, who are to berelieved once 


in four-and-twenty hours, The officers who guard the villain 
© are not to ſee him, and no one is to enter his priſon, without 
ff a ticket of admiſſipn from the Firſt Prehdent, So many pre- 


«© cautions 
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1757 · was a prohibition to appear at the windows to ſee 
him paſs, and orders to fire upon any one who 


ſhould diſobey. The bottom of the plot was not 
yet known, and, if there were one, a muſket, dex- 
trouſly fired at Damiens, might have buried the conſpi- 
racy in as great obſcurity as that of Ravaillac. 
The criminal being once delivered up to priſon, the 
meaſures taken to keep him there were not leſs ſtrict. 
A detachment of ninety French guards, that is to 
Tay, the ſame as the King's guard, was appointed ta 
this duty. Twelve Serjeants and three Officers con- 
ſtantly relieved each other in attending upon him: 


n a word, the expences which this villain coſt the 


Government amounted to more than fix hundred 


, Jivres 4 per day. 


The whole city gattered themſelves, when they 
ſaw the criminal in the hands of the Parliament, and 
that, to give greater authenticity to the trial, the 


Princes and Peers were ordered to attend, that they 


Hould ſoon learn ſurprizing matters. Curioſity was 
further excited, for ſome time, by ſtrange and roman- 
tic ſtories that were told, and which gave full ſcope to 
the imagination. This had worked ſo ſtrongly with 


ee cautions have been taken to remove this criminal, that orders 
«© have been given for no perſon to be on the road, and prohi- 
f* bittons to look out at the windows, or doors, wherever he might 
be ſeen, with orders to fire upon any one who ſhould diſobey. 
“ The night has been choſen as the propereſt time for his re. 
7e moval. 

*© The King's Council are gone to Verſailles only this morning 
for the informations. The criminal has been queſtioned this 
«© morning, by the Firſt Prefident and M. Mole, Meff. Severt and 
% Paſquier, Recorders, Meſſ. Portail and Lamoignon, Honorary 
«« Preſidents & Mortier, are to take their ſeat in the Grand Cham- 
LL ber.“ 27 

1 Twenty-five pounds; 
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ſome people, that although the truth had come out 1757. 
in the ſtrongeſt light from the trial, yet they refuſed 2 


to believe it, and perſiſted in pretending that the 
Magiſtrates, Peers, and Princes of the blood, had 


plrevaricated ſo far in their functions, as to conceal 
from the public the knowledge of the other erimi- 


nals; who, the more illuſtrious they might be, the 


more dangerous and criminal would it be to (pare | 


them. 


The We is of the 26th of March. The ſeffion * 


began at eight o'clock in the morning, and did not cloſe 
till half an hour after ſeven in the evening. Damiens 
vas condemned to the ſame puniſhment as Ravaillac; 
it was ordered, that he ſhould previouſly be put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, for two hours, 

inſtead of half an hour, which is the uſual cuſtom. 
The monſter ſupported his character to the laſt; 
he was interrogated for five hours and a half, and 
anſwered with the ſame coolneſs, the ſame boldneſs, 
the ſame infolence, and, if we may venture to 
ſay it, the ſame courage, which he had hitherto 
ſhewn ; blending irony, pleaſantry, and almoſt mirth 
with his anſwers: he continued to declare, that he 
alone was guilty ; that his criminal deſign had been 
conceived more than three years ago; that he had 
communicated it to no perſon, and, if he could even 
have ſuppoſed that his hat could have ſuſpected any 
thing of the matter, he would have thrown it into 
the fire. With regard to the motives that had in- 
duced him to commit this horrid crime, he declared, 
that he had been hurt to ſee the royal authority call 
ed in queſtion, and degraded by the diſputes between 
the Clergy and the Parliament, and to ſee the little 
regard the King had paid to the remonſtrances that 
2 | had 
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had been addreſſed to him. He ſpoke to ſeveral of 


— his Judges, whom he knew. from having been in 


their ſervice : he concluded with an eulogium upon 
the eloquence : of M. Paſquier, the Recorder, who 


- had often harangued him, and particularly at that 


moment, in -preſence of the afſembly, to exhort 
him to tell the truth, and to declare his accomplices ; 
and he deſired all the Gentlemen preſent to acquaint 
his Majeſty, that he could not do better. than to 
make him his Chancellor. 

At the torture, at the Hotel de vile ks on the 
ſcaffold, Damiens ſaid nothing more. His horrid 
puniſhment began at three adkjttra after four in the 
afternoon of the 28th of March. His right hand 
was burnt ;- he was afterwards torn with pincers, 
melted lead was poured into his wounds, and then he 
was drawn and quartered, He remained alive dur- 
ing all this time of an hour and a quarter, and/ſup- _ 
ported every thing with intrepid firmneſs; ſhewing 


only ſuch ſigns of pain as are inſeparable from hu- 


man nature, and cannot be avoided. For the laſt 
ceremony, a ſmall ſcaffold was raiſed even with the 
traces of the horſes, upon which he was fixed with 
his arms and legs hanging over. The executioner 
had bought ſix horſes, for 3,600 livres *, in order, 


* That if one of the four firſt ſhould fail, he might im- 


mediately put another in it's place. Although theſe 
horſes were extremely ſtrong, yet after repeated tri- 
als they could not ſucceed, even with the aſſiſtance 
of the two freſh ones ; they were obliged to have 
recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the ax. His ſevered 


limbs were re- united to the trunk, a pile was then 


One hundred and fifty pounds. 
| | lighted, 
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lighted, upon which they were placed, and when re- 
duced to aſhes, were ſcattered to the winds. 

The ſame honours. were rendered to Damiens 
at his execution as during his confinement. The 
city and ſuburbs were filled with a regiment of 
guards under arms. The concourſe of people was 
indeed ſo immenſe, that it was neceſſary to. n * 
a great deal of order. 634 0 28 

We cannot give any account of the numbers os 
were in Paris upon that day. The inhabitants from 
the neighbouring villages, from the provinces, and 
| even ſtrangers, had flocked there as to the moſt bril- 
liant ſpectacle. Not only the windows about the 
gallows, but even thoſe of the garrets, were let at ex- 
orbitant prices; and the tops of the houſes were 
covered with ſpectators. But the moſt ſtriking cir- 
cumſtance was, the eagerneſs of the women - whoſe 
diſpoſitions are reckoned ſo tender and compaſſionate 
— to ſee this ſight, to dwell upon it, to ſupport it in 
all it's horror without ſhedding a tear, and without 
the ſlighteſt emotion; while almoſt all the men _— 
dered, and turned away their heads. 

The ſingularity of this hiſtorical fact has. ee 
us to dwell the longer upon it. In reality, if the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Kings, ſo frequent under the reigns of 
Henry III. and Henry IV. was put a ſtop to under. 
the ſanguinary deſpotic ſway of Richelieu during 
the turbulent minority and civil wars of Lewis XIV. 
towards the end of his reign, when fanaticiſm was 
carried to its higheſt pitch and under the Regency, 
ſo fruitful in crimes of every ſort, when Philip him- 
ſelf, accuſed of the moſt horrid enormities, ſeemed to 
provoke a too legitimate vengeance againſt his per- 
fon—who would: have expected to ſee this crime re- 


vived 
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vired under Lewis the well-beloved ? It ſeems to have 
been reſerved for his reign, merely that no kind of 
event ſhould be wanting in it. 

We have been particularly duties of entering 
into: the details of this fact, in order to ſearch the 
better into it, and to give our cotemporaries the ſa- 
tisfaction of learning, that if the annals of their age 
are ever deſtined to be ſtained with a regicide, this 


was the crime of a ſingle perſon, which excited the 


deepeſt forrow in every one eiſe, and the opprobri- 
um of which ought to fall upon him alone. By a 
barbarous cuſtom, however, equally repugnant to 


Philoſophy, humanity and juſtice, the father, the wife, 


and the daughter of Damiens, though declared in- 
nacent, were baniſhed the kingdom, with prohibitions 
to return upon pain of being hanged. To the grief 
of being related to ſuch a monſter, was added i in- 


famy, more horrible than death. 


At the firſt news of the King's danger, in the gene- 
ral confuſion that prevailed, all external as well as in- 
ternal bufineſs had been ſuſpended, but for an inſtant 
only, till the fate of his Majeſty was aſcertained, both . 
for the preſent and the future, Then ſome conſola- 
lation: was blended with the grief of the French, who, 
conſidering the event as a falutary warning from 
Providence, flattered: themſelves that Lewis XV. 
would feel the importance of it, and repent, Madame 
de Pompadour being kept away from his ſacred per- 
fon, and the Dauphin being entered into the Coun- 
eil, ſeemed to be the forerunning circumſtances of _ 


_ a fortunate change. But the Miſtreſs ſoon reſumed 


her power, and the young Prince did not the more 
obtain the confidence of his auguſt father. The fa- 
vourite was too deeply intereſted in depriving him 
of it, and in creating ſuſpicions, miſtruſt, and jea- 

louſy 
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continued growing worſe, and ill ſuccefs depreſſing; 
mere and more, if we may venture the expreſſion, 
the ſoul of the Monarch, he had no energy left but 
through his Maſtraſe, or to have her will carried in- 
to execution 

In vain did the Gemlarnen of the Caunts of * 
queſts and Requeſts, availing themſelves of the cir- 
cumſtance to teſtify their affection and Zeal to the 
Monarch, aſk to reſume their ſervices ; the arm of 
vengeance did not fall the leſs heavily upon them: 
ſixteen of them were baniſhed into diſtant, inconveni- 
ent, and unwholeſome places; and when the Gentle- 
men of the Grand Chamber, who remained, expoſtu- 


| ated upon this point, his Majeſty was made to an- 


{wer by an evaſion, ſaying, that they were puniſnhed 
for reaſons per ſonal ta themſelves. The King was made 
to act the farce of affecting ta conſider them as hav- 
ing voluntarily reſigned, to offer them a reimburſe- 
ment, and force them to receive it. Then, by 2 


conduct ſtill more. indecent, he was made to retract, 


to return the reſignations, to re-eſtabliſh the Parlia- 
ment in their functions, to grant them all the expla- 
nations relative ta the declarations regiſtered at the 
Bed of Juſtice, and to recall the exiles in the maſs 
honourable and: moſt flattering manner. 
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I Feb. 


Two Miniſters - one of whom was the creature of 5 


Madame de Pompadour, who thinking her loſt, at 


the time of the King's aſſaſſination, had ſupported 


her too feebly, and had given her puſillanimous ad- 
vice; and the other, conſtantly her enemy, but re- 
ſpectſul, and concealed, who had broken out in the 


ſame expectation, and teſtified an inſulting joy—ſoon - 


felt her reſentment, in a manner proportioned to 
| their 
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their offence. This may readily be concluded, from 
the terms of their letter de cachet. In that addreſſed 
to Count d' Argenſon, the King ſaid drily to him: 
ce J have no further need of your ſervices; I order 
« you to ſend me your reſignation of the poſt of 
e Secretary of the War department; and of every 
e thing that concerns the buſineſs connected with it, 
© and to retire upon your eſtate at Ormes.” 

His Majeſty, on the contrary, made in ſome . 
excuſes to M. de Machault: The preſent circum- 
< ſtances oblige me to require the ſeals from you, 
e and the reſignation of your office of Secretary of 
<. State for the Marine department. You may be 
always certain of my protection and eſteem, If 
you have any favours to aſk for your children, you 
may take tht proper opportunity of doing if; It is 
cc fit that you ſhould remain for ſome time at Ar- 
© nouville. I preſerve to you your penſion of 

<. 30,000 livres“ and he honoury: of n of the 
« Seals. 

They were both of n very y e 
. reſpe& to pecuniary rewards; for, as the poſt 
became a ſlippery one, their brethren prudently 
thought proper to encourage his Majeſty to a gene- 
rous munificence, that they might avail themſelves 
of it in their turn, in caſe of a diſgrace. This eſta- 
bliſned a precedent, and the multitude of Miniſters 
ſinee expelled, when they were no longer capable of 
vexing the State by their extortions, thus became 
ſtill an odious and intolerable burthen to it. 

The Miniſters we are ſpeaking of, were leſs che 
ohe of ſuch a RN and their long and — 


cc 
cc 


cc 


* One thouſand two . and af pounds. 
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ful 
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ful ſervices deſerved a proportionate. recompence. 
They were undoubtedly the two beſt Miniſters 


Lewis XV. ever had, and their diſmiſſion was not the 


leaſt injuſtice he committed at the inſtigation of the 
favourite. Count d'Argenſon had at leaſt the ſatis- 
faction to ſee himſelf ſucceeded by his nephew, M. de 
Paulmy, whom, ſince the year 1751; he had obtained 
for his aſſiſtant. The nation had reaſon to hope, 
that this pupil, rrained up to the Adminiſtration, 
during ſix years, by ſo able a maſter; would haye 
adopted his great principles and diſpatch. He was 
not deficient in underſtanding; but, more devoted to 
literature than to politics, he was little of a man of 
buſineſs. As much addicted to pleaſure as his uncle, 
he purſued it without nicety or diſcretion, and 
plunged himſelf into debauchery and intemperance. 
A ſlave to all the women, there was not one of 
chem who could not flatter herſelf that ſne could. 
make him do all the fooliſh: things ſhe choſe. By 
lying himſelf open in this manner ſo readily, he was 

* ſoon ſupplanted by a man, who had ever ambitioned 


the War department, without loſing Gght of it one 
ſingle inſtant. 


With regard to M. de Machault, it ſeemed as if | 


they had choſen for him the moſt inadequate ſuc- 


ceſſor, in order to make him more regretted. As 
if the place of Comptroller General had not already 


been a ſufficient burthen for M. de Moras, he was 
beſides charged with the Marine department, and, a 
few days after, he was introduced to the Council, 


in quality of Miniſter. To complete the gene- 
ral indignation againſt this ridiculous Atlas of 
France, the Seals ſhould likewiſe have been igtruſted | 


Vor. III. f K | to 


N 
# 
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1757. to him. Lewis XV. kept them, and amuſed himſelf 
—— with them for ſeveral years. This childiſh mecha- 
niſm pleaſed him, and was a true indication of the 
trifling turn of his mind. It is reckoned that there 
were eight hundred diſpatches ſealed in his preſence. 
After the death of the Chancellor Seguier, in 1672, 
Lewis XIV. had executed the functions of Keeper of 
the Seals eleven times; but this had not prevented 
him from putting himſelf at the head of his armies, 
and conquering Holland; and he poured into the 
treaſury all the profits of this lucrative employment; 
while Lewis XV. by a fordid avarice, kept them to 
himſelf, and increaſed his private treaſure with them. 
'To juſtify the appointment of M. de Moras, it was 
ſaid, that The navy being then very expenſive, and 
- the ſucceſs of its operations depending chiefly upon 
diſpatch, and being oftentimes much thwarted by 
natural cauſes, above human powers, nothing could 
be more judicious than to join this department to 
that of the Comptroller General ; becauſe then the 
money, which was the moſt eſſential circumſtance in 
all movements, would be conveyed quickly and 
abundantly into the arſenals. Undoubtedly this 
might have been the caſe, had this rival of Colbert 
had an underſtanding equal to theſe two parts of 
Adminiſtration; and if, being a bad Miniſter of 
finance, he had not been a worſe Miniſter of the 
navy. Fortunately, the projects for the war in 1757 
being already ſettled, and partly executed, by M. de 
Machault, concealed his incapacity in the "pre 
ning. 
The great art of M. de Machault, ſince the com- 
mencement of the war, had been, with an : ova 


* * navy, 
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navy, to calculate all the movements ſo well, and 177. 


with ſo much preciſion; that 
ficient ſuccours to every part, he had at the ſame 
time been in a condition to attack. But the Engliſſt 
having conſiderably extended their navy, we ſhould: 
have been obliged to remain upon the defenſive in 
the courſe of this year, except with the ſquadron of 
M. de Kerſaint, commiſſioned to execute a coup de 
main upon the coaſt of Guinea, before he repaired 
to the American iſlands; and who accordingly had 
ſet out at the end of November 1756, . with three 
veſſels and three frigates only. This Captain had 
ſurpriſed the enemy in a defenceleſs ſtate in Africa, 
had taken a fort from them, ravaged their ſettle- 
ments, taken ſeveral bands of negroes, and had af- 
terwards repaired to Martinico, where he had ſuc- 
ceeded M. d' Aubigny, and provided for the ſafety 
of the Windward iſlands. 
M. de Beaufremont had ſet out in the beginning 


| | | '# © BY : | 
| © This ſquadron conſiſted of the following ſhips : 
Ships. Guns. Captains, M. 
L'Intripide, — 74 De Kerſaint, Captain, 


L*Opiniatre, — 60 Moellin, ditto. 8 
Lie Saint Michel, — 60 Caumont, ditto, - 


FRIGATES, 


v3. 


L' Amithifte, — | 30 d'Herlie, Lieutenant. | 
La Licorne, — 30 Dugue Lambert, ditto, 


— — 


CORVETTE. A, 
| Ta Cahph, — 12 De Cours Lufignet, 2d Lieutenant. 7 
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. of February, for St. Domingo *, under pretence of 


convoying there a General Officer, ſome troops, and 
proviſions ; but his further and ſecret commiſſion was 
to go to Louifbourg. It was known that the Eng- 
liſn propoſed to collect all their efforts againſt this 
place, in order to indemnify themſelves for their ill 
ſucceſs upon land in North America; that their 
plan of operations - founded upon the maxim, that 
whoever is maſter of the ſea, will ſoon be ſo of the 
continent—was, after having feized upon this key of 
the river St. Lawrence, to lay ſiege to Quebec, which, 


in falling, would make the French loſe all the benefit 


of their ſucceſs. This was a ſtroke it was neceſſary 
to parry : preparations were accordingly: made; but 
the Engliſh: ſeeing only a ſquadron of nine ſhips, 


under the command of M. Dubois de la Mothe, 


thought it ſufficient to ſend fifreen. Admiral Hol- 
bourne, to whom this important commiſſion had 
been intruſted, was exceedingly ſurprized, when he 
reckoned eighteen ſhips of the line in the road of 
Louiſbourg. Beſide the two diviſions we have been 


* His ſquadron conſiſted of the following ſhips : 


„ Guns, .. Captains M. M. 0 
1 — % The * Reaufremont, 
Le Difenſeur, — 74 de Blenac, Captain 
Le Diadfme, — 74 Rovzilly, ditto 
EL Inflexible, — 64 Tilly, ditto 
L*Eveilll, — 64 Meruille, ditto. | 


FRIGATES. 
La Brane, — 30 Prevalais, Captain 
La Sauvage, — 30 _ Saint-ViRoret, Lieutenant. 


N. B. The Scepter, of 74 guns, commanded by M. Claveau, 


Port Lieutenant, was ſent afterwards with proviſions for this 
ſquadron, 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of , there was a third, which, failing from 
Toulon in March, notwithſtanding the obſtacles it 


had. met with, had arrived at this colony in time, 


and had increaſed the ſquadron with four ſhips com- 


manded by M. du Reveſt f. The junction of all 


theſe forces, coming from ſuch different places to one 
ſingle point of rendezvous, muſt neceſſarily have de- 
ceived the foreſight of the Britiſh Council; they 
haſtened to ſend a reinforcement to Holbourne: it 


was too late, the expedition had failed; and this 


diſpatch only ſerved to expoſe a greater number of 
forces to the fury of the elements. The Britiſn 
Admiral had been cruizing for ſome” days before 
Louiſbourg, braving Count Dubois de la Mothe, 
and challenging him to fight, when on the 24th of 
September there aroſe ſo terrible a hurricane, that a 


Captain in the ſquadron, who had been round the 


— 


The ene of M. Dubois de la * conſiſted of the 
following ſhips: 


. Ships. 8 Captains M. M. 
3 g Dubois de la Mothe, Lieutenan 
Le Formidable 80 ; Genetdl >> | 


Le Duc de Bourgogne 80 @vEAubigny, Commodore 
Le Haro. — 74 de Chateloyer, Captain 
Le Ghrieux — 74 de Chavagnae, ditto | 
Le Dauphin Reyal 70 Durrubie, ditto 
Le Superbe — 570 the Marquis of Choiſeul, ditto, 
Le Bizarre — 64 de Montalais, ditto © | 


Le Belliqueus — 64 de la Jonquiere;ditto' STO 5 
Ze Celebre 64 the Chevalier de Tourville, ditta 
7:56 FRIGAT E S. 22-0 | 

La Fleur de Lys 30 the Chevalier Dubois, Lieut, 


L Hermione — 24 


J Theſe ſhips were L' Hector, of 74 guns, eben by M. 
da Reveſt; the Vaillant and J Alcide, of 645 ; and Le Fier, of 50. 
Tren were alſo ſome frigates. 
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world-with Lord Anſon, declared, the famous blaſt 


doubling Cape Horn was nothing in compariſon to 
it. It laſted fourteen hours, The maſt ſkilful 
management was not able to reſiſt it; it was neceſ- 
fary that the ſeamen ſhould let themſelves go to it's 
fury ; and if the weather had not ſuddenly changed, 


as by miracle, all the Engliſh veſſels would have been 


ſhattered againſt the rocks of that ſame iſland, which 
they meant to conquer. Of eighteen ſhips, the leaſt 
of which maunted 60 guns, there were only five that 
were not damaged. The Tilbury was entirely loſt, 


and the twelve others more or leſs diſmaſted *, Ad- 


miral Holbourne could not reach the port of Hali- 
fax till the 5th of October. If in this interval the 
Commandaat of the French ſquadron had come out, 
when the wind became favourable, he would have 
completed the diſaſter of the enemy,. and carried 
terror and deſolation into their colonies; he might, 
perhaps, have made them loſe, during the reſt of the 
war, the hope of executing their project, _ te idea 
of returning to it. 

M. Dubois de la Mothe, ** had . with 
du Gue Trouin, and who would have been his rival, 
if he had had the ſame opportunities of ſignalizing 
himſelf, is deſcribed to us by his cotemporaries, as 
announcing in his deportment, his manner, and his 
diſcourſe, a man of a ſuperior caſt, reſerved, and ap- 


pearing always buſied about great matters, poſſeſſed 


As * 


with the demon of avarice, and devoured with am- 


® We find a circumſtantial detail of the deplorable ſtate of 


| each of theſe velipls } in ae n of the v. err fate 


of , 


; _— 
3 bition. 
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bition. Theſe two faults contributed, by a rare 
effect, to make him a better ſervant to the King; the 


allurement of riches, or the thirſt of honours, would 


have urged him to undertake impoſſibilities. Ex- 
treme temperance made him enjoy, in an. advanced 
age, a perfect ftate of health, and a clear head, 
capable of digeſting the moſt extenſive. projects. 

The conduct of the Canada expedition ought not to 
have been given to an officer almoſt fourſcore, en- 
Joying an income of 40,000 livres *, who hazarded 
his former reputation, and who had loudly diſap- 
proved of all the operations propoſed for this cam- 
paign. He was promiſed to be made Lieutenant- 
| General, and he flew there with all the impetuoſity of 
his earlieſt youth, In doing him this juſtice, we are 
forced to acknowledge, that upon the preſent oc- 
caſion he did not ſupport his reputation. At his 
time of life, an advance of two years might produce 
a great change in his natural and moral character; 
he was no longer the ſame man. Inſtead of taking 
advantage at the inſtant of the terror and confuſion 
of the enemy, he held a council, when he ſhould 
have acted. Deliberations, in ſuch a ſituation, are 
always timid. The ſquadron, though in harbour, 


had ſuffered a little from the guſt of wind ;—there _ 


were ſome ſick on board the fleet ;—another hurri- 
cane might come on ;—and it was an eſſential mat- 
ter to return to Europe: ſo that it was thought beſt 
to prepare for the departure. M. Dubois de la Mothe 
had it ſo much at heart to re- enter ſafe and ſound 
into Breſt, that the Diad#me, at the place they were 


to land in France, having fallen in with the Dublin, 


2 Upwards of one thouſand fix hundred pounds. 4 
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of 80 guns, and being at the eve of taking her, 
after an engagement of two hours, was obliged to 


quit her, on account of a fignal which he had made 
for collecting. He landed four thouſand fick, that 


is to fay, one third part of his ſquadron. This was 


his laſt expedition, and it would have been to be 
wiſhed, for his fame, that he had given up the com- 
mand ſooner. As for the reſt, he had fulfilled the 
eſſential part of his commiſſion ®, the object of 
which was to ſave Canada and Cape Breton; but, as 
he ated meerly in a paſſive manner, and that the 


Engliſh had committed two capital faults, in having 


ſer out too late, and with forces too inferior, though 
they were conquered by the tempeſt, yet they were 
not by the French. The bad news the Engliſh re- 


ceived from the continent, where the brave Montcalm 


took Fort St. George from them , confirmed them 


in their plan of a maritime invaſion. Their perſe+ 
verance became more obſtinate ;—they deferred to 
the next year the ſame expedition, for which they 
took better meaſures. Thoſe of France, on the 
contrary, had no longer the ſame vigour; and the 
genius of a Moras could not er againſt that of 
a Pitt. 

The retreat of Mr. Pitt from the Miniſtry for a 
few months, had not been one of the leaſt cauſes of the 
ſafety of Louiſbourg ; ſo that this formidable enemy, 
who was the author of the project, if he had re- 
mained ite would have haſtened the * 


As we cannot here give a detail of ſeveral curious Arenen | 
of this campaign, we refer to a manuſcript journal of it in the 
Appendix, Ne VIII. 

+ We alſo refer to a curious manuſcript memorial - which we 
os upon this expedition, to the 2 No IX. 
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dition by his activity, and prevented the obſtacles to 
it by his foreſight. He did not, however, ſucceed in 
one that was better concerted: the point was, to take 
poſſeſſion of Rochefort, a royal port of importance, 
particularly neceſſary for the victualing of the colo- 
nies, and for ſhip-building ; by ſeizing which, the 
Engliſh would have made themſelves maſters of the 
Naval forces in that harbour, which were then rather 
conſiderable. They would have plundered and de- 


ſtroyed the magazines, the arſenals, and the foun- 


deries; they would have burnt or blown up what 
they could not carry away with them, the docks, the 
forms *, the work, ſhops, the buildings of every kind, 
and, by clogging up the river Charente, they would, 
perhaps, have deſtroyed this port, in ſuch a man- 
ner that it could not have been reſtored again, at 
leaſt not without an enormous expence. The exe- 
cution of this project was not difficult the moſt 


favourable inſtant had been choſen, either to ſail up 
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the river and force the entrance of the harbour, de- 


fended only by two ſhips of the line, or to land 
forces between this city and la Rochelle, where there 
were no troops to oppoſe them. The high tides 
were favourable to either of theſe enterprizes, and 
Rochefort, having no fortifications, and no troops to 


defend it, waited only for the conqueror, to ſurrender. 


It was even impoſſible to ſend a ſufficient number of 
troops, except from thoſe which \ were in Paris, the 


* By Forms, are meant vaſt incloſures digged upon a level with 
the bed of the river, and covered with ſtone, for the conſtruction 
orrefitting of ſhips. They are ſhut up by flood-gates, which keep 
the water out, and which are opened, when the ſhip is to be 
floated, for the N of launching her 1 into the Charente. 


neareſt 
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neareſt place where there were any; that is, from 


the diſtance of about one hundred and thirty leagues. 


It is certain, that with the greateſt diſpatch, the firſt 
diviſion could not have reached the place before the 
12th. of October, and that the enemy would have 
had time enough to do all the miſchief they had 
pleaſed, and to ravage and lay under contribution 
all the neighbouring provinces, before an army could 
have been collected capable of beating or repulſing 
them. 

Ihe inſtructions neceſſary for this ſecret expedition, 
for ſo it was called, had been given by men of the 
profeſſion, worthy of confidence, whoſe reports were 
made. from ocular demonſtration. Captain Clerke 
had furniſhed an accurate deſcription of the plan 
and city of Rochefort, which he had ſeen and ex- 
amined in 1754 at his leiſure, and even with leave of 
the Commandant. The concluſion was, that there 
was. nothing ſo eaſy as to inſult the place, and to 
carry it by a ſudden aſſault, or rather, that it was not 
in a condition to ſupport ſuch an attack. It could 
not be doubted but that the place was {till as much 
neglected, and the enemy had reaſon to entertain the 
greateſt ſecurity upon this point. 

A French ſailor, named Thierry, of the ee ate 
religion, who had been upwards of twenty years a 
pilot on the coaſt of France, and had ſerved in that 
capacity on board ſeveral of the King's ſhips, had 
confirmed the poſſibility of a coup de main upon the 
land of Aix, Fouras, and Rochefort. He had given 
inſtructions. with regard to the method of entering 
and coming out of the road, and of going up the 
river as far as the point of Vergeroux, a good way 
further up than the mouth: he had repreſented the 

/ landing 


* 
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landing as ale and eaſy at the diſtance of two leagues 
only from the city, and the paſſage from thence to 
Rochefort, as being attended with no obſtacle either 
of nature or art. 

The Government muſt 8 have had che 
greater confidence in the accounts of theſe two per- 
ſons, as the one, being an Engliſhman and an en- 
gineer, could have no motive to deceive, and had 
the talents neceſſary to form a proper judgment 
upon what he had ſeen; and as the other, though at 
firſt a more ſuſpicious perſon, had undergone a long 


and ſerious examination during two hours conſe- 


miracle, ſhould be collected from an immenſe extent, 


cutively, and had anſwered every queſtion with a 


readineſs and preſence of mind which had eee 
and convinced the Miniſtry. 


This firſt point being amply diſcuſſed in ** 3 
cilof his Britannic Majeſty, another queſtion, of no leſs 


importance, had been canvaſſed : this was the ſtate of 


the internal forces of France, the number of it's troops, 
and the places in which they were diſpoſed. Ac- 


cording to a memorial produced from the office of 


Lord Holderneſs, the accuracy of which was aſcer- 
tained, the preſent troops of France were computed 
at two hundred thouſand men, upon the footing of 


the new augmentations; and by calculating thoſe 


which compoſed our armies, thoſe ſent into our 


colonies, and into India, and deducting the garriſons 
of Minorca, and of the frontier towns, it was con- 


cluded that there were no more than ten thouſand 


troops upon the coaſt, from St. Valery to Bourdeaux. 
From this calculation it was determined that the 


number of troops embarked ſhould be equal, in caſe 


it ſhould happen that the French troops, as by a 


for 


. 
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for the defence of one ſingle point. The command 


of the expedition was given to General Mordaunt, a 


Nobleman of the firſt rank. It had been judged leſs 
eſſential to choſe an experienced Commander, than a 
young man, having that temerity belonging to his 


age, the quality the moſt proper for the coup de main 


in queſtion. The fleet, conſiſting of upwards of four- 
ſcore ſail, ſixteen of which were line of battle ſhips, 


was under the direction of three diſtinguiſhed Admi- 


rals, Knowles, Broderic, and Hawke; the laſt of whom 
had the command in Chief of this naval. expe- 
dition, 

| The fleet, well provided with every neceſſary, and 


chiefly of a conſiderable train of artillery, had ſet fail 


on the 7th of September, and, though much delayed 
by contrary winds, had yet arrived time enough for 
the ſucceſs of the expedition; fince. on the 20th, 
when it made it's appearance, no preparation had 
been made for defence; no more than three hundred 
regulars were aſſembled at Fouras, and the batteries 


were not yet mounted. The iſland of Aix, the moſt 


formidable poſt we had to oppoſe to the enemy, was 
attacked, and taken in leſs than three quarters of an 
hour. An attempt ſo ſucceſsful, ought to have encou- 
raged them ; they might have judged, by the facility 
of this conqueſt, of the negligence with which matters 
had been conducted, and of the confuſion, diſorder, 
and terror that prevailed upon the coaſt, and in the 
harbour. We were ſo fully convinced of the inutility | 
of the efforts we could make, that we thought leſs 
of repulſing them, than of attending to the beſt mode 


of ſurrendering. M. de Rhuis, at the head of the 


adminiſtration of the port, had not only ſent away 
all the deren of the Intendant's office, into the 
inland 
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inland countries, but alfo 

every kind. The Count de Goeſbriant, the Com- 
mandant, had imitated his example, and both of 
them had concealed their puſillanimity fo little, that 
it had communicated itſelf to all the orders of the 
citizens. The carriages and workmen in the port, 
inſtead of being engaged in ſuccouring and defend- 
ing the, place, were nnn in this ae 
ſervice. ' 

The exceſs * dein timidity ee itſelf par- 
S on the night of the 25th. It was then juſt 
high water, and the wind and weather were favour- 
able; — the fleet had made an evolution, which an- 
nounced a deſign of landing; the ſhore was remark- 
ably convenient for this purpoſe ; there were no bat- 
teries on the ſpot called le Platin d Angoulin, and too 
few troops, not to be repulſed on the firſt attack, or 
ſwept. by the enemy's artillery ; the way was open, 
and we had no hopes of reſiſtance: the keepers of 
the magazines, fixed at their poſt in the harbour, 


had orders to give up the keys of them to the firſt 


Engliſh officer they ſhould ſee, | The Commandant, 


and the Intendant of the navy, had reſpectively aſ- 


ſembled their troops at their houſes, in expectation of 
the event, to ſecure themſelves from the firſt out- 


rages of an inſolent conqueror, or to be included 


advantageouſly in the articles of a capitulation. Du 
Meſnil, the Captain of the port, went now and then 
upon the balcony of the Intendant's houſe, to ob- 
ſerve what was paſſing upon the road; it was ſo 

beautiful a moon-ſhine, that all the objects could be 
diſtinguiſhed with a glaſs. A profound ſilence pre- 
vailed, but fear made them ſometimes ſuppoſe that 
they heard a noiſe, or ſome motions on board the 


| Engliſh 
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1757. Engliſh ſhips; then the terror was redoubled: at 
—— length, the hour of the tide being paſt, they were 
clear of every thing but the humiliation of the ſcene : 


an indelible ſtain to the navy of this department. 
It was on their ſhips, on the ramparts, or with their 
arms in their hands, that they ſhould: have entered 
into parley, and not in the obe N of a 
houſe. 

The alarms were e on the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th, while high- water laſted ; but they di- 
miniſhed gradually, and the French had had time 
to collect a few troops, and to _— ſome intrench- | 
ments. 7 

At length, on the ft of October; this 3 
dable fleet diſappeared, without having done any 
thing more than conquer a rock, throw a few uſe- 


leſs bombs into Fouras, and carry off a few barges, 


and a boar, in which were fome ladies from la Ro- 
chelle, whom the conquerors very politely ſent 
back. We could not conceive that they had diſ- 
appeared in this manner, without having made the 
ſlighteſt effort to land. The inhabitants of la Ro- 


cChelle, and of Rochefort, in their ſurprize, went 


upon this famous Platin, congratulating and em- 
bracing each other for joy, while they reflected to 
how trifling a circumſtance they owed their ſafety. 
A tolerable good artifice of M. de Langeron, Lieu- 
tenant-General Commandant at Fouras, had con- 
tributed. to deceive the enemy. To make his little 
troop appear more conſiderable to them, he cauſed 


his ſoldiers to paſs in review now-and-then, and 


to return with their coats inſide out, ſo as to give 
an idea of freſh troops under another uniform. 
Some emiſſaries, who were induced to let themſelves 
2 3 * 5 : | be 
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be taken on purpoſe, kept up this idea among the 
Engliſh; and from their report afterwards, in 
conformity to the event, this contrivance, which 
was laughed at upon land as a nn N 255 Ty 
ſucceeded. 

Ar London, that proud ner always con- 
demn their Generals, when their enterprizes are 
not attended with ſucceſs -was incenſed with a re- 
treat, too ſimilar to that from Port l' Orient. It 
might have been imagined, that the example of 


what had paſſed upon that occaſion, would have 


inſpired the Generals of the preſent expedition with 
greater confidence; and this conſideration rendered 
them more culpable. There was a court- martial 
appointed to try them; it was expected, that the 
cataſtrophe of Admiral Byng would” be renewed! ; 
but though in reality more culpable than he, the 


law acquitted them, inaſmuch as their orders were 


conditional, and that to condemn them, the pro- 
ceedings muſt have been founded upon a number 
of facts, which muſt have been inquired into in 
France: an abfurd and impracticable idea 3 

India was the only part of the world in whick 
the Engliſh had any remarkable ſucceſs this year: 
the intelligence they received from thence, afforded 


them ſome little conſolation for their ill ſucceſs, 


in Canada, and in Europe. They had the lefs rea-' 
ſon to expect this, as, with moderate and weakened 


forces, they had a very troubleſome war to ſuſtain” 


againſt the Soubah of Bengal. If the French, ftilt 


' + The neceffary informations might havs been particularly 
taken from a manuſcript account, communicated to us by an 


nn and which we ſhall give in the Appendix, Ne x. 
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animated with the conquering genius of Dupleix; 


— had joined their intereſt to thoſe of the natives of 


28 March. 


the country, they would undoubtedly have derived 


a great advantage from it, and, with the reinforce- 
ments ſent from Europe, might have maintained 


themſelves with glory in Indoftan. But on this 
occaſion, too faithful to the neutrality agreed upon 
reſpecting the borders of the Ganges, they gave 
their enemies time to breathe, and-to ſurprize them. 
Chandernagor fell into their hands; and this lofs 
turned the ſcale entirely in favour of the Engliſh. 

At the time of the rupture between the two 
Crowns, the Keeper of the Seals had cauſed the 


Syndics and Directors of the India Company to be 


aſſembled, in order that they might diſcuſs among 
themſelves, whether it were more expedient to 
ſuſpend or to continue the trade. They readily 
perceived, from the aſpiring views of this Miniſter, 
that he was inclined to have it continued, and this 
was a ſufficient reaſon for thoſe Gentlemen to com- 
ply with his ideas, upon a promiſe from the part 
of M. de Machault, that he would protect the navy 
of the proprietors with the whole weight of the 
King's maritime forces. Accordingly, two General 
Officers had been choſen, and commiſſioned to com- 

mand this ſquadron and the troops; one was Ms 
d'Achẽ, and the other Count Lally. Theſe two 
men, promoted by the ſpirit of intrigue, rather than 
by the will of the Miniſter, were the moſt impro- 
per for this expedition. The firſt, having a great 


deal of ambition, was not deficient in talents and 


courage, but having no particular inducement for 


this long, diſtant, and difficult commiſſion, had 
accepted the poſt with no other view than to 
— 
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haſten his promotion to the flag. He was a very 1757. 


proud man; and, ſeeing with reluctance that he 


was appointed only to command merchants, was 
already diſguſted before he ſet out. Beſides, he 
was unfortunate, all his expeditions having been 
marked by ſome diſaſter. This one began in the 
ſame inauſpicious manner. He was obliged. to 


bring to, after having ſet ſail. Some accidental- 


events happened in his ſquadron. He had then 
two of the King's ſhips joined to his own, which 
gave at leaſt ſome importance to his command; 
their deſtination was changed, fo that, remaining 
with only ſome ſhips of the India Company, he 
thought his dignity called in queſtion. Some tur- 
bulent perſons who governed him, and others in- 
tereſted in giving him bad advice, applanded much 
the ſtep which his pride dictated, to give in his re- 
ſignation. In 1748, he had thus reſigned the .com- 
mand of the Alcide, upon the frivolous pretence 
that the ſhip was unable to keep the ſea; while M: 
de Kerſaint, who ſucceeded him, had fucceſsfully exe- 
cuted his commiſſion; This fault would have de- 


prived him of all hopes of preferment, if Count Mar- 


repay had remained at the head of the marine depart- 


ment. The ſecond, would have ruined him under 
M. de Machault; but M. de Moras was under the 
controul of the officers. This officer, having re- 


pented of his caprice, and having ſent a ſecond 


meſſenger to retract, the Miniſter tilt determin- 


ed the King to thank him for this mark of 
zeal, and he ſet ſail. A ſecret miſunderſtanding 
between the Captains of the Company and the Com- 
mander, were not leſs the reſult of this unfortunate 


beginning. The Captains having no doubt of the 
Vor. III. L | | 36 
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1757. contempt which he had for them, returned it to 
— him, and grounded it, not upon puerile motives of 


vanity, as M. d'Ache had done, but upon his real 
incapacity for the expedition. We ſhall find here- 


after, that this motive was unfortunately but too 


well founded. From a tolerably good private of- 
ficer, which he had been, he became a bad Com- 
modore. 

With reſpe& to. M. de Lally, the deſire of ob- 
taining the red riband, and the thirſt of gold, had' 
led him to another hemiſphere, rather than his 
duty or the love of his country. His companions 
were ſo well acquainted with his turn for rapine 
and oppreſſion, that they adviſed him not to go, 
preſaging to him a ſiniſter end. Being of a haſty, 
hard, and even ferocious diſpoſition, he foon quar- 
relled with M. d'Ache, whoſe manners were gentle, 
and who was full of attention and politeneſs in ſo- 
ciety. Beſides, M. de Lally could not but diſpleaſe 
at Pondicherry, where he came to ſucceed the for- 
tunate Buſſy, the confidant, and the right-hand 
man of Dupleix; he, who having been acquainted 
with his plans, knew beſt how to make them ſuc- 
ceed. He might have expected, that all the ſer- 
vants of the Company, and eſpecially the military 
men, would be leagued againſt him, exaſperated as 
they were, that an officer of the King's forces, en- 
tirely unacquainted with this peculiar kind of war, 
ſhould ſet himſelf up to take from them the honours 
and rewards, which they thought they had deſerved 
by their talents and their long-continued labours. 
It was much worſe, when, to theſe perſonal preten- 


ſions, the new Brigadier joined the inflexibility of 


n the of his * the in- 
3 | humanity 
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humanity and barbarity of treatment: — But let us 1757. 


not previouſly excite the indignation of the reader, 
by drawing the picture of a monſter, who will ſhew 


himſelf too well by his actions, when the time comes 


to bring him forward upon the ſcene. 


Let us now turn our view to the land-war, which 
was commencing; and was not leſs remarkable 


than that upon ſea, by the intereſting nature, the © 


grandeur, and ſingularity of events. 


We left the King of Pruſſia in Saxony, where 7 


he continued to live at the expenoe of that un- 
fortunate country. All the informations received 
from thence, made people ſhudder at 'the horrid 
vexations experienced there from the conquering 
Monarch; from fs General Officers, his troops, 
and the meaneſt of his ſoldiers. He not only 
burthened the villages with enormous contributions, 
both with reſpect to men and money, but he ſeem- 
ed inclined to compel all the inhabitants to deſert, 
and to migrate into his neighbouring dominions, 
by forbidding the lands to be ſown. The circum- 


ftance that aggravated the misfortunes of Saxony, 


was, the friendly declarations he preſerved 1 in his ma- 
nifeſtos, ſo evidently contradicted by his actions; 
although he proteſted, that he had only entered 


that kingdom as it's guardian, and ſtaid there only 


as it's protector. It was reported, that, the electoral 
Prince having written to him in favour of a hamlet 
unable to furniſh the number of men required by 
him'; he anſwered ; that he muſt not meddle vich 

affairs that did not concern him. 
In order to remove — inerten of his 
actions, he * carried his boldneſs ſo far, as to 
” Hel have 
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have it 1 to the foreign Miniſters reſiding 
at Dreſden, that they ſhould go to the King of 
Poland at Warſaw; but they anſwered, that they 
had no advice nor orders to receive upon that head, | 
but from their own Courts. | 

So many oppreſſions intitled the other Powers 
to vent their abuſe againſt him in their public 
acts; and accordingly, they reproached his Ma- 


jeſty in the moſt violent terms. France told him, 


that by ſuch a conduf, be ſufficiently manifeſted, that 
he reſpected neither human nor divine laws . The 
Empreſs of Ruſſia declared to the Saxon Miniſter 
reſiding at her Court, that ſhe meditated a revenge, 
not only proportioned to the damages done to the 
electorate, but to the enormity of this raſh infringe- 
ment of peace, on the part of the King of Pruſſia. The 
Baron de Polikau, Miniſter from Saxony at the 
General Diet of the Empire, in the memorial writ- 
ten in anſwer to that of his Pruſſian Majeſty, re- 
capitulating the misfortunes of his country, ex- 
claimed: theſe are fats ſo well atteſted, that if men 
ſhould be filent, even the ſtones would ſpeak. The Em- 
preſs Queen, entering into ſtill greater details, de- 
ſcribed the well-known turbulent diſpoſition of 


this Prince, his underhand intrigues in foreign 
Courts, his continual infractions of treaties, vio- 


lated as ſoon as they were ſigned, and his alternate 
aggreſſions againſt the weakeſt of his neighbours. 
She accuſed him, of being guided by no rule of 


conduct, but that of his own intereſt ; of acknow- 


o See the circular letter of the Court of France, to all it's 11 
niſters in . e, in the month of September 1756. 
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ledging no right, but that of the ſtrongeſt; 0 of 17 57. 
adopting no meaſures, but ſuch as were diftated 


by violence or perfidy, according as they ſerved his 


turn f. The Emperor at length cited him to the 


tribunal of the Empire; and had releaſed, by a de- 


cree, all the ſubjects of that Prince from their oath. 


of allegiance to him. 

Theſe invectives, threats, and decrees, did not 
intimidate Frederic; and, while an aſſaſſination was 
attempted on the King of France, mild as he was, 
and in the midſt of a nation who idolize their 
Sovereign, the King of Pruſſia was ſeen in the 
heart of an enemy's country, though anathematized 


by the Chief of the Empire, denounced to the na- 


tions as the diſturber of the tranquillity of Europe, 
and as the ſcourge of mankind, yet walking alone, 
diſcarding every attendance, or eſcort, in obſcurity, 
in the depth of night; while, among ſuch a number 


of oppreſſed perſons, one ſingle faithful ſubje& was 


not excited to claim his liberty and avenge his 
Sovereign. But if his great ſoul was ſuperior to 


every vulgar terror, yet was he not undiſmayed 


at a league which was daily increaſing to cruſh 
him. 


The Diet of Ratiſbon decreed by a Concluſum, 
that the ſeveral States of the Empire ſhould concur | 


with all their might in the re-eſtabliſhment of pub- 
lic tranquillity in the reſtoration of the King of 
Poland to his hereditary dominions, with the 1 
complete indemnity and in procuring to the Em- 
proſs, as as Queen and Electreſs of 8 Wa the ſa- 


See che — of the © Empreſs Queen, to the Motives of the 
King of Pruſſia. f 
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tisfaction chat was due to her: for theſe purpoles, 
each Circle were to furniſh three times more than 
their ordinary contingent, and to hold their troops 


in readineſs to mareh to the relief of the oppreſſed. 


$ March, 


Count d' Affry, Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
France at the Hague, acquainted the States Gene- 
ral, that his maſter, as guarantee of the treaty of 


f Weſtphalia, and in conſequence of the new one of 


Verſailles, propoſed to aſſemble a body of troops 
upon the Lower Rhine, about Duſſeldorp, for the 
advantage of his allies, oppreſſed by the King of 
Pruſſia; but that his forces, far from attempting 
any thing that could give any alarm to their High 
Mightineſſes, would be employed in their defence, 
if they ſhould be moleſted on account of the neu- 
trality they had engaged in. To which the States 


General anſwered by repeated aſſurances that they 


would keep their word. 
The Czarina, impelled by the Marquis de 'Hopi- 
tal, Ambaſſador Extraordinary from Lewis XV. to 
her Court, to haſten the ſuccours ſtipulated in her 


acceſſion to the treaty of Verſailles, demanded of 
the King of Poland a paſſage for her troops; and, 


in defiance of the repreſentations of the King of 
Pruflia, and even of his requiſition | of auxiliary 
troops, which he pretended to have a right to 


claim, the Ruſſians croſſed the country, to the num- 


ber of fourſcore thouſand regular nn and pre- 
pared to enter upon Ducal Pruſſia, 

The King of Sweden declared, that, in quality of 
guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, he could 
not avoid marching his troops into the King of 
Pruſlia's _dominions, and into the diviſion of the 
Dutehy of anterior Pomerania, to avenge the vio- 

lated 
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lated conſtitution of the Empire—to compel that 
Prince to give the ſatisfactions required—and to re- 
ſtore the peace of Germany *. 


In a word, the King of Devinerk, e 


ing the conformity of his religion to that of the 
King of Pruſſia — who declared himſelf the ſupporter 
of the Proteſtant faith, which it was meant to de- 
ſtroy, and notwithſtanding his conſanguinity with 
the King of Great Britain —aſſured Lewis XV. by 
his Miniſter in France, that he would obſerve the 
treaties of union and neutrality, and that he would 


not furniſh any — to his Pruſſian Majeſty in 


the preſent conteſt. 


When we ſee ſo many Powers united againſt 2 


| meer Elector of Brandenbourg, notwithſtanding the 
knowledge we have of his military and political 
talents, there was no one who' did not foretel a 
fatal deſtiny for him at the end of the campaign— 
who did not think that he had deceived himſelf 
with regard to his own powers, and to the aſſiſtance 
he had flattered himſelf with from his allies. So 
low was his credit then reduced, that, endeavouring 
to negotiate at Amſterdam a loan of one hundred 
thouſand crowns 7, he failed in the attempt. The 
ſubſidies he expected from England did not come 
in, becauſe George II. had himſelf a great deal 


of difficulty in procuring from his Parliament the 


neceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport of his Hano- 
verian dominions, . threatened by the French. We 
muſt acknowledge, that Frederic had no reaſon to 


repent of his invaſion in Saxony: he was exerting 


® See the manifeſto of the Swediſh General, 
+ Twelve thouſand five hundred pounds, 
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every effort to prevent his' own ruin, which, at the 
ſight of enemies ſo numerous and fo powerful, he 
himſelf conſidered as unavoidable—he was endea- 
vouring to excite his ſecret partizans in the Diet 
of the Empire, to open negotiations for peace, his 
only refource; and the King of England, although 
he had not reaped the advantage made by that 
Prince's diverſion in his favour, eſpouſed his cauſe 
from motives of gratitude. The animoſity was too 


ſtrong, and the mediators too inſufficient. Already 


had the French deprived him of his dominions 'in 
Weſtphalia ; and inſtead of keeping upon the de- 
fenſive, he continued to attack. Four bodies of his 
troops entered Bohemia at once, in four different 
places: he himſelf gained the battle of Prague : 
he inveſted the city, and laid ſiege to it. A con- 
queſt of this kind; by making him maſter of all 


Bohemia, might open the whole country of Ger- 
many to him. This capital, cloſely preſſed, had al- 


ready no more than a few days proviſions : it had been 
the more ſpeedily reduced to famine, as five-and- 
thirty thouſand men of the beaten army had retired 
into it; it was bombarded without intermiſſion, 
and canonaded with red-hot balls. Too much 
precipitation made the conquering Monarch loſe 
all - the advantage of his. victory, and brought 
him again to the brink of ruin. 


Marſhal Daun, at the head of near forty thouſand 


men, was coming up to it's relief; the King of Pruſ- 


ſia, preſuming too much upon his ſtrength, and upon 
the diſcouragement prevailing among the Auſtrians, 
thought he had nothing to do but to ſhew himſelf, 
in order to put them to flight. He marched out of 


his camp with the chief { park of his army, and ad- 


vanced 
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wanced to the Marſhal, who was intrenched upon the 


brow of a hill; by which manceuvre he gave the 
enemy every advantage of which he deprived him- 
ſelf. His troops went up ſeven times to the charge, 


and were as often repulſed and overthrown. At 


length, he was obliged to leave the field of battle, 
with the loſs of twelve thouſand men; the commu- 
nication with Prague was opened again—he was 
forced to raiſe the fiege, and to evacuate all Bohe- 
mia. It was upon this occaſion that he appeared 
more great than ever; by making a noble avowal of 
his raſhneſs : I have no reaſon to complain of the 
ce bravery of my troops,” he wrote to one of his con- 
fidants, © nor of the inexperience of my officers 
te J have committed the fault myſelf, and 1 _ to 
25 repair it,” . 
Unfortunately, the F rench—who had amuſed PG 
ſelves with writing the moſt infulting ſongs upon 
him who had deſcribed him as reduced to the loweſt 
extremity, and as having no reſource left but in his 
rage, and in a glorious death were the firſt to furniſh 


the occaſion of renewing the luſtre of his glory, by 


their ſhameful defeat at Roſbach. The General's 
letter to the King, upon this occaſion; expreſſes, bet- 


ter than any thing we could add, the diſaſter and op- 


probrium of this- day. The Prince of Soubiſe's let- 
ter was contained in the following terms: 

I write to your Majeſty in the exceſs of my deſ- 
<< pair: the defeat of your army is complete. I can- 
<< not tell you how many of your officers have been 
cc killed, are taken, or miſſing ——” 

This letter—which perhaps furniſhes the firſt in- 
ſtance of a Courtier's telling the plain truth upon 
ſuch an occaſion, and 1 withour alledging any excuſe ; 


and 
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and the modeſty which the Prince of Soubiſe after- 


— wards ſhewed, in reſigning the command, and ſerving 


in the quality of Lieutenant General under Marſhal 
Richelieu—atoned, in the opinion of many perſons, 
for his weakneſs, in having taken upon himſelf an 


employment for which he was unfit. A good citizen 


and a brave ſoldier, he diſcovered too late, that he 
was a bad General. It is neceſſary to add, at leaſt 
as his adherents give out, that he had been forced by 
the Prince of Saxe Hildbourgſhauſen, who com- 
manded the army of the Circles, to-attack, and that 
all the misfortune of the day was to be attributed to 
this General of the Empire, ſince our troops, being 
no more than auxiliaries in that affair, the French 
Commander was obliged to pay a deference to his 
orders, cr at leaſt to his advice. 

However this may be, the defeat was ſo much the 
more diſgraceful, as the combined army was ſtronger 


by two thirds than that of the King of Pruſſia ; that 


we were the dupes of a feint made by that Monarch, 
who, ſeeming to retreat, led us into a ſnare, which 
not only rendered our ſuperiority of numbers uſeleſs, 
but alſo, by throwing us into a moſt diſadvantageous 
poſition, left us expoſed, almoſt defenceleſs, to the 


whole fire of his artillery. If the battle was not ſo 


bloody as we had reaſon to fear, it was owen to the 
good manceuvres of the Duke de Broglio and the 
Count de St. Germain, M. de Soubiſe had alſo the 
good ſenſe to ſubmit to their advice, and to be 
guided by them. 

As this is the only time in this war that Frederic 
had any opportunity of engaging with the French, 
and as the hiſtory of this Prince makes no part of 


our plan, we ſhall now loſe ſight of him, leaving him 
| 2 
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to — ſeveral years with alternate good and bad 17 2 


fortune, againſt the Swedes, the Ruſſians, and the | 


Auſtrians, and extricating himſelf at laſt from his 
critical fituation, by a general peace. We only wiſh, 
to complete his triumph, that his glory had not been 
tarniſhed by a multitude of vexations and cruelties 
in Saxony; which his enemies have undoubtedly 
exaggerated, and which his deſperate ſituation, per- 
haps, rendered neceſſary, but which humanity muſt 
ever deplore. 

The loſs of the battle of. Roſbach was attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences to the French, it 
deprived them of all the benefit of the ſucceſs of the 
campaign in Weſtphalia, and became the cauſe of an 
unprecedented revolution, which rendered this unfor- 


tunate country again the theatre of the calamities of 


war. 

Since the month of March, Marſhal d'Eſtrees had 
ſigned a convention at Vienna, by which the King 
of France obliged himſelf to make his army croſs the 


Weſer, in order to enter the electorate of Hanover. 


The period for this was fixed on the 1oth of July, or 
ſooner ; for, in the plan of the campaign preſented to 
the King, this General had foreſeen the difficulties 
that might retard the event, and this foreſight had 


not been imputed to him as a crime. The army 


having aſſembled at Weſel, he had taken the com- 
mand on the 27th of April. He was oppoſed by the 
Duke of Cumberland, famous fince the battle of 
Fontenoi : he had perplexed this Prince by different 
marches and countermarches ; he had made him ap- 
prehenſive of being ſurrounded in his camp at Biele- 
feld, and had forced him to abandon it, and to re- 
paſs the Weſer in order to cover the electorate. 


This 
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This flow and methodical proceeding did not tis 
the impatience of the Pariſians, and murmurs 


were univerſally excited againſt the Marſhal, It was 


not conſidered, whether Toe could have acted in a 
different manner, and whether the obſtacles he met 
with upon the article of ſubſiſtence were not the 
cauſe of his delay. It was imagined, that nothing 
was to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the French; and ex- 
perience had ſhewn, that when once the firſt ardour 
of our troops was cooled, it was to be feared that 
they might grow diſguſted : this laſt circumſtance. 
gave ſome plauſibility to the alarms of ſenſible per- 
ſons, who, without throwing any poſitive blame up- 
on the General, would willingly have ſeen him 
give ſome deciſive ſtroke, At length the opportu- 
nity offered itſelf, and the battle of Haſtembeck re- 
conciled him to the people. But this was no lon- 
ger of any uſe to him. The enemies of M. d' Eſtrẽes, 
who were partly the authors of the complaints—who 
fomented and increaſed them—had caballed in ſuch a 
manner at Court, that Marſhal Richelieu had been 
appointed. This intelligence was made known, ex- 
actly ar the time that the news of the victory ar- 
rived, The converſations were then changed in 


companies, where the victory was talked of with the 


warmeſt intereſt, The Marſhal was pitied, juſtified, 
and regretted ; people were aſhamed of having 
doubted his military talents ; it was wiſhed that the 
Court would retra& it's orders, and every one was 


delighted, that, before he retired, he had at leaſt this 


glorious action to oppoſe to his depreciators ; vows 


were made that his return might be marked by ſome 
other fortunate event, and that he might make his 
appearance crowned with freſh laurels. 


To 
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To theſe compaſſionate feelings for the diſgrace of 
the General, indignation - was. ſoon added, when 
ſeveral letters from the army mentioned, that the day 
of the battle of Haſtembeck ought to have been the 
laſt of the Hanoverian army, if every one had done 
his duty; that they would all have been unavoidably 


made priſoners of war, according to the combination 
of the different and correſponding attacks; and that 


this fine plan had failed of ſucceſs, merely from the 

jealouſy of the General officers. Among others, the 
Count de Maillebois, Quartermaſter General of the 
army, was named, in whom Marſhal d'Eftrees, know- 
ing his great capacity, had placed an unreſerved con- 
fidence. He was accuſed of an enormous perfidy, ſo 
much as to have abuſed his confidence, to have ſent 
him a falſe intelligence, and to have ordered of him- 


ſelf diſpoſitions capable of putting a ſtop to the ſuc- 


ceſs of his Majeſty's arms. Theſe complaints were 
the ground of a court-martial, upon which the ſen- 
timents of the Court and the city were divided during 
the winter. There was, however, but one cry on the 


ſide of the patriots, requiring the head of the trai- 


tor—whoſe guilt was ſo much the greater, as his 
talents were more extraordinary, and as he could 
not have erred, without doing it knowingly and 


purpoſely. We ſhall hereafter ſee how the affair 


turned, 


The circumſtance that confirmed and encouraged 
the Count of Maillebois in his extraordinary conduct 


towards the Marſhal, was his colluſion with the Miniſ- 
ter of the War department, and undoubtedly with the 
favourite alſo, wiſhing to diſguſt M. d'Eſtrees, whom 


ſhe had not appointed, and who did not pay his court to 


IT her. 
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| her. It is a fact admitted *, that the Count held a ſecret 
_ correſpondence with the Marquis de Paulmy ; that 


he often diſpatched couriers extraordinary to him, 
to criticiſe the conduct of the General, and to preſent 
other plans to him; and that, ever ſince the ad of 
July, he had been informed of the Miniſter's having 
propoſed to the King, to appoint a ſucceſſor to Count 
d'Eſtrẽes. In his ambitious dreams, he had undoubt- 
edly Aattered himſelf, that this honour would devolve 
upon him : he was much diſappointed upon ſeeing 


Marſhal Richelieu arrive. 


On the goth of July that is four days before his 
victory - d' Eſtrẽes learnt that Marſhal Richelieu was 
coming to join him with 15,000 men. His Majeſty, 
in announcing this reinforcement to him, aſſigned as 
the motive for removing him from the command, 
that being determined to Join the two armies, he 
was deſirous of intruſting it to the oldeſt officer. 
The reſt of the letter contained matters very flatter- 
ing to M. d'Eſtrẽes. We cannot reconcile ourſelves 
to this mean conduct in a Sovereign, who excuſes and 
palliates his conduct to a ſervant whom he diſmiſſes. 
He ought never to do this from caprice, from inſinu- 
ation, or from perſonal diſſixe: there ſhould always 
be ſome ſubſtantial cauſe, either a fault, or an in- 
capacity, on the part of the perſon diſgraced. And 
in one of theſe caſes, the King ought to expreſs 
himſelf as a Judge who puniſhes, and to manifeſt 
to the nation the motives of a diſmiſſion, which 


ee they can only e and cenſure, 


See the Explanations preſented to the King by Mar/hal iran. 
4t0. Paris, 1758, 
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There were at that time in the army three Princes 1757. 
of the blood, the Duke of Orleans, the Prince of —— 


Conde, and the Count de la Marche. Their opinion 
ought to have had ſome weight ; it appeared that they 


had not been conſulted, and the Duke of Orleans ex- 
preſſed his diſpleaſure at it, by leaving the army to 


go to Aix-la-Chapelle, the waters of which he pre- 
rended would be of uſe to him. However, before 
he went, he had received Marſhal Richelieu's viſit, 


who began by paying his duty to their Royal High- 
neſſes, This new General, after having had a con- 


ference with his predeceſſor, wrote thus to the King: 


« Marſhal d'Eſtrees has given me an account of the 


ce ſtate of the army, and has communicared his plans, 
e like a faithful ſubject. Nothing can be more 
<« prudently conceived. He has left us like a hero.“ 
The new General, whoſe ardour was not ſlackened 
by age, always active, always brilliant, appeared at 
firſt to be the perſon beſt adapted to the buſineſs: 


and he would, perhaps, have made his predeceſſor be 


forgotten in the minds of the inconſtant and trifling 
French, if he had united wiſdom and maturity of 
counſel to his impetuous valour; if he had had a 
greater degree of foreſight, and eſpecially more 
honeſty and moderation; and if, contrary to the 


conduct of Marfhal d' Eſtrèes, he had not ad- 


vanced into Germany without knowing how he 
ſhould get out of it. He marched up to the 
Duke of Cumberland, obliged him to retreat, 
purſued and preſſed him with that impetuoſity 
which is irreſiſtible, forced him to ſhut himſelf up 


in Stade, and wedged him in there in ſuch a 


manner, that the Duke would certainly have been 
| ' obliged 
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obliged to ſurrender, to an enemy who would have 
been cool and patient enough to wait. 

The Marſhal, dazzled with the glory of having, 
without ſtriking a blow, terminated the war in this 
quarter, accepted, under the guarantee of the King 
of Denmark, promiſed by his repreſentative, Count 
Lyner, the too-celebrated convention of Cloſter- 
Seven; more honourable, undoubtedly, and more 
uſeful, than a battle gained, if, drawing it up in a 
clear and diſtinct manner, he had given it all the na- 


ceſſary ſolidity and authenticity. 


France pretended by this convention, that ſhe be- 


tame abſolute miſtreſs of all the dominions of the 


King of Great Britain in Germany, and thoſe of all 
his allies; England, on the contrary, contended that 
it had only ſheltered the electorate of Hanover by 


putting it into a ſtate of neutrality from the ravages 


of war, as well as the poſſeſſions of the neighbouring 
Princes. Leſs motives than theſe would have occa- 
ſioned a rupture upon the firſt opportunity. 

To determine, who firſt broke the convention, is 
an hiſtorical problem, which, like many others that 
one would think ought not to be ſo, remains ſtill to 
be reſolved. If we credit Voltaire always zealous in 
the defence and praiſe of his friend it was the fault 
of the Miniſtry at Verſailles, who would not ratify 
the convention, and the laws impoſed by the French 
General on the Duke of Cumberland, and who did 
not ſend their ratification till five days after the bat- 
tle of Roſbach*. According to the Engliſh, on the 
contrary, it was the Duke de Richelieu, who, in con- 
tempt of the treaty, was enriching himſelf with ex- 


| © See his Sjecle de Loxis XV. Chap. xxxili, 
ceſſive 
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ceſſive contributions, and the plunder of a country 17 = 


expoſed without defence to his arms; endeavouring 
thus, in the moſt cruel and barbarous manner, to 


repair his fortune, ſquandered in the diſorderly life of 


a libertine Courtier*. In a word, according to the 


Hiſtorical Journal of the reign of Lewis XV. and other 
private memoirs, it was the Hanoverians, who, not- 
withſtanding the convention of Cloſter-Seven; had 
taken -up arms again and paſſed their boundaries. 
Theſe ſeveral circumſtances might indeed all have 


contributed; but the true cauſe of the breaking of | 


the capitulation, was the defeat of the Prince of Sou- 
biſe. This event revived the courage of the allied 
troops, who Perceived the weak ſtate of the con- 


queror. In a word, it was force that had dictated 
the convention, and it was force that broke it. 
This will always happen, whenever the good faith of 


the conquered party is imprudently truſted to, for 
the obſervance of a law impoſed by force. CHE 
Another fault, common to the contracting parties, 
was, to have accepted the guarantee of a Prince too 
little powerful to make it reſpected. Count Lynar 
had not been able to give ſatisfaction to the Regeney 
of Hanover for their complaints, and to ſtop the e ex- 


actions of the French. He concluded by writing to 


Marſhal Richelieu, that the accommodation was at 


an end; that there was no longer any room for nego⸗ 
tiation on his part, and that he was returning to 


Denmark. Prince Ferdinand, brother to the Duke 
of Brunſwick, came to take the command of the 


troops, reſuming their arms in all parts, and ſuc- 
ceeded e n 2 i CY who, nn! to 


Deere. 
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London diſcontented and diſgraced, and who. was 


w—— turned into ridicule at Paris, where, in a groteſque 


caricature, he was repreſented on foot, with a white 
ſtick in his hand, going away with his back turned, 
and in the attitude of ſname and deſpair. The Engliſh 
had certainly frequent opportunities. afterwards of a 


retaliation more STAN: and did not fail to W 


them. 

It was, 8 moſt proper that the General; 
who had been one of the contracting parties in the 
capitulation, ſhould not recommence hoſtilities. 
The Commander who ſucceeded to the King of Eng- 
land's ſon, ſent an officer to Marſhal Richelieu, to 
acquaint him, that his Britannic Majeſty had in- 
truſted him with the command of his army; that he 
did not enter into the motives of this rupture, a 
juſtification of which would immediately be publiſhed 
by the Court of London in a manifeſto; and that, 
with regard to himſelf, he would endeavour from that 
time to deſerve his eſtrem. The Marſhal-anſwered 
in the Ting terms: n 


« $ IR., 
Although for-ſome days 8 1 Hs bel | 


. & that the Hanoverian troops were moving, and 
e forming themſelves into a body, I could not 


<< poſſibly ĩmagine, that the object of theſe move- 
©« ments was to break the convention of neu- 
« 'trality, ſigned on the 8th and 1oth of December, 
<« between his Royal Highneſs and me. The good 
« faith, which I naturally ſuppoſed on the ſide of the 
« King of England, Elector of Hanover, atd:of his 
« Son, who has ſigned this convention, hath blinded 
a Hard far, as to Wr 2 that the aſſem- 
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He kept his word but too well; and though age 
liged in his turn to fly, and to repaſs the Aller, it 
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bling of theſe troops was with no other deſign 


than to repair to the winter quarters which had 
been marked out for them. The repeated infor- 


mations I have received from all quarters, of the 


evil intentions of the Hanoverians, have at lengtn 


undeceived me, and it may clearly be diſcovered 
at preſent, that there is a ſettled plan to break the 
convention, which ought to be holden ſacred and 


inviolable. The King my maſter having been in- 


formed of the dangerous movements, and of the 
breach of faith in the Hanoverians, is ſtill deſirous 


his wiſh to ſpare the effuſion of blood. It is with 
this view I have the honour to declare to your 
Serene Highneſs, that if, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, you ſhould take ſome equivocal ſtep, and 
ſtill more if you ſhould commit any act of hoſti- 


lity, Iwill carry matters to the utmoſt extremity, 


conſidering myſelf as authorized to act in this 


manner by the laws of war. I will reduce all the 


palaces, royal houſes, and gardens to aſhes: 1 
will ſack all the towns and villages; without ſpars 


ing the ſmalleſt hut. In a word, this coutitry ſhall 


experience all the horrors of war; I recommend 


it to your Serene Highneſs to conſider, and not 
te force me to a revenge ſo contrary to the humanity 


of the French nation, and to my own perſonal 
character., | | 


was not till after he had previouſty committed the 
moſt unheard-of cruelties at Zell: He had juſt re- 
ere letters appointing him Generaliſſimo of the 


M 2 Armies 


of giving freſh proofs of his moderation, and 8 
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armies in Germany; and it was upon this occaſion 


nant General. The Marſhal's increaſe of dignity 
contributed only to give him the power of commit- 
ting greater acts of horror and barbarity in the 
dutchy of Hanover, of which he remained in poſſeſ- 


ſion during the winter. He paid not the leaſt regard 
to the remonſtrances of Prince Ferdinand. At length 


the complaints and expoſtulations became ſo warm, 
that the Court of France could not ſupport him any 
longer, and he was ſuperſeded by a Prince of the 
Blood. He returned to Paris, laden with poils, 
glorious, undoubtedly, if he had acquired them in 
action, but diſgraceful, inaſmuch as they were leſs 
the fruit of his victories, than of his inhumanity and 
avarice. His diſgrace did not make him bluſh; on | 
the contrary, he had the impudence, in ſome ſort, to 
erect a trophy of it, in a ſuperb building, which he 
had conſtructed within view of the capital, and which 
the jeſters, in bitter deriſion, called the pavilion of 
Hanover. 

It is not conſiſtent with our plan to give a detail of 
all the little military facts, engagements, and battles, 
that took place in this unfortunate country: we ſhalt 


only obſerve, that the French could never, in five 


years, reſume that ſuperiority which one campaign 
had given them; that their Generals were often diſ- 
graced there; and that, to maintain themſelves in it 
with alternate good and bad fortune, it became ne- 
ceflary to ſacrifice 'infinitely more men, and more 
money, than the brilliant ſucceſſes of Marſhal Saxe 


had coſt. 


Count Clermont, who ſucceeded Marſhal Richelieu, 
W poſſeſſed the — fit to make him 
| — 
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equally beloved by the army and by the enemy. 
Humane, mild, affable, and popular, he began by 
having great care taken of the ſoldiers, who were 
reduced to the moſt deplorable ſtate. The ſpirit of 
rapine, too common in war, inſtead of having been 
kept under, had been encouraged by the example of 
the preceding General, and carried to incredible ex- 
ceſſes. His Highneſs condemned to the pillory a 
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keeper of a magazine, who, inſtead of receiving the 


rations of forage, the country was to ſupply him 
with, in kind, had taken them in money; and, having 
been authorized to do this by the Director General, 
named Milin de Grand Maiſon, he had ordered the 
latter to be hanged; who prevented this ae 
by his eſcape. 

After having proceeded with vigour againſt the 


_ Commiſſaries, the Prince felt the neceſſity of puniſh- 
ing other guilty perſons. He wrote word to the 


King, that his army could not be maintained unleſs 
diſcipline were reſtored, by expelling from the corps 
a great number of officers who had abſented them- 
ſelves; but that he was apprehenſive his Majeſty's 
goodneſs would induce him to pardon moſt of them, 
The King aſſured him, he was reſolved not to ſpare 
any one. The Prince then ſent him a lift of fifty. 
two officers, who were broken. 


He was incenſed at the manner in which Minden 


had ſurrendered, after having been inveſted only ſix 
days, while the garriſon conſiſted of eight battalions 


and eight ſquadrons, which were made priſoners of 
war. It was an eſſential poſt to preſerve, as it co- 


vered the army in that part, and prevented Prince 
Ferdinand from advancing, who was too prudent to 
leave Nenn a poſt behind him. The diſgrace of this 

i M * baſe 


14 March. 
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the conduct of a corporal, of the regiment of Lyon- 
nois, whoſe name was la Jeuneſſe. Enraged at ſeeing 


that he was going to be led away priſoner, with his 


comrades, to Magdebourg, he ſpirited them up ſo 
much, that he collected together fifteen hundred of 
them. At the head of this band he forced the poſt 


of the enemy that was oppoſite to him, made his 


way through it, and rejoined with his corps the army 


of the Count of Clermont. We are ſorry that we 


cannot inform the reader what reward was'given to 


an action ſo generous, worthy of the times of heroiſm: 


but all the officers who had ſigned the ſurrender of 
the place were deprived of their employments. M. 
de Morangies, Lieutenant General, who commanded 
there, was exiled to fiſty leagues diſtance from Parig; 
and M. de Maiſoncelle, Lieutenant Colonel of the 
regiment of Clermont-Prince, was ſent to the citadel 
of la Petite Pierre, in. Alſace. The Count de la 
Guiche alone, not being included in the capitulation, 
which he refuſed to ſign, had the permiſſion to pay 
his court to the King. 

Unfortunately, the Prince of Clermont, who. was 
Abbe of Saint Germain des Prez, underſtood .na 
more how to conduct his army than his monks. He 
had not genius enough ſor the command, and he 


had to do with an eee ſo ſkilful, that he 


could not have kept head againſt him for a long 


time, had he even been ſeconded as well as he could 


be. It was this knowledge of the incapacity of his 
Highneſs, which undoubtedly gave occaſion to a 
bon mot of the Count de Saint Germain, bold, and 
even cynical, but too true. This General Officer, al- 
ways alert, and always commiſſioned to diſcover the 
enemy, 
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enemy, having received the viſit of an Aid- de- camp 1758. 
from the Prince of Conde—who was commiſſioned to. TT 


aſk of him'in-what quarter the enemy was—the Count 


cook a glaſs, gave it to him, and pointing it toward 


head-quarters, ſaid, Look ftedfaſtly; that is the ſpot 
where the enemy is. A prognoſtic too true of. the 
evils which ſoon after poured upon the French army, 
by the loſs of the battle of Crevelt, and the taking 
of Duſſeldorp. 

This defeat occaſioned the greateſt concern at 
Verſailles. The Dauphin, who knew the turn of the 
French, and the diſcouragement the troops. muſt ne- 

ceſſarily feel, was particularly affected with the ſtain 
it reflected on the name of Bourbon. He conceived 
the noble project of effacing it inſtantly. He wrote 
to the King, and aſked his leave to put himſelf at 
the head of the beaten enemy. He urged in his let- 


ter the moſt powerful motives to perſuade him; he 0 


ſoreſtalled the objections that might be made to his 
reſolution, proteſting he would do nothing but with 
the advice of the General Officers. © I am certain,” 


faid he, in the concluſion of his letter, © there is not 


a a Frenchman, whoſe courage. will not be revived, 
« and who will not become invincible at the ſight of 
« your only Son, leading them on to battle.” His 


auguſt father returned the following anſwer : Tour 
letter, My Son, moved me even to tears. We 


« muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be depreſſed by miſ- 
© fortunes. Deſperate evils require deſperate reme= 
« dies. This is only a trifling check. I am de- 
© lighted to find in you the ſentiments of our anceſ- 


© tors, but it is not yet time for me to part with 


you.“ 


Ia this important letter. we ſee how much the 
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King was impoſed upon. This action had been re- 
preſented to him as a mere check, which was a com- 
plete rout, which made us loſe in one day, more than 
fourſcore leagues of territory, and all the advantages 
that had been gained ſince the beginning of the war. 
If the Dauphin, however, did not obtain what he 
aſked for, he prevailed at leaſt in having the com- 
mand taken, from the Count de Clermont; who re- 
turned to Paris with the burleſque title of General of 
the Benediftines*, His Highneſs. had reſigned the 
army to the Marquis of Contades, the eldeſt Lieute- 
nant General, whom the favourite cauſed to be ho- 
noured with the baton of Marſhal of F rance, not as 


4 reward for what he had done, but in expectation 


Fi 


certainly of what he would do, or rather to favour 
the Prince of Soubiſe, his younger brother, for whom 
ſhe wiſhed to procure the ſame dignity. The battle 
of Lutzelberg, | in the country of Caſſel, which the 
latter gained over an army of Hanoverians, Heſſians, 
and Engliſh, furniſhed the lucky pretence for this. 
Voltaire obſerves, that the Pariſians, who had com- 
plained ſo loudly againſt this General, beaten at 
Roſbach, ſcarce condeſcended to talk about this vic- 


tory. The fact is, that his defeat had been attended 


with the moſt dreadful conſequences, and that he 
knew not how to avail himſelf of his victory, which 
was rendered uſeleſs by the ſuperior talents. of the 
enemy. This is in eee an obſeryation we may 
make during the whole of this war, in the courſe of 


* There were alſo many epigrams and verſes compoſed. We 
ſhall collect the beſt of theſe pieces, which often contain very 
important hiſtorical information, in the Appendix, No. XI. 


We ſhall add to them ſome previous compoſitions of the ſame 


kind againſt the Prince of Soubiſe and Nr Richelieu. 1 
which, 


1. 4O.F "LB WES r 
which, the French reckoned almoſt as many events, 
in honour of their bravery and intrepidity, and 
gained almoſt as many battles as their enemies. 
The latter were ſcarce defeated but they rallied 
again, and ſoon appeared afreſh in a more formi- 
dable manner; whereas the leaſt reverſe of fortune 
' depreſſed the French, put them to flight, and broke 
them for the reſt of the campaign. The want of the 
principles of the art among their Chiefs, their bad 
_ diſpoſitions, their inattention to reſources, in caſe of 
a check or a complete defeat, the little confidence 
the troops had in them; all theſe circumſtances, 
joined to the natural character of the nation, ſoon 
_ inflated with ſucceſs, and ſtil] more eaſily diſcouraged 
by adverſity, concurred in producing this difference. 
The frequent changes of the Generals contributed 
much to it alſo. M. de Contades was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by the Duke de Broglio, who was created 
Marſhal of France. The ſhort period of M. de 
Contades' command was marked only by the battles 
of Berghen and Minden. The firſt had been gained 
by the Duke de Broglio; the latter loſt under the 
orders of Contades, and while he was perſonally 


preſent, It was more fatal and even more diſgrace- 


ful than the battle of Crevelt. The ſingular circum- 


13 Dec, 
17 59s 


13 April 
an 
1 Aug. 


ſtance of it is, that it might have been very glori- 


ous, the diſpoſitions of it having been well made; 
and M. de Contades complained, that it was the 
Duke of Broglio, who by his inaction had prevented 


the happy conſequences of it. However this may be, 


theſe reproaches did not prevent the diſgrace of the 
one, nor the promotion of the other, who was put 
over the head of more than one hundred officers 


older than himſelf. When he had received the 
443 baton, 
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17 89. baton, his partizans announced. this news in the 


uly. 
7 


— papers in the following terms: The Duke of 


“ Broglio *, Lieutenant General of the King's 
ce forces, has juſt been created Marſhal of France. 
« This dignity has foreſtalled in him the number of 


e years, and the ſeniority of rank; but it has not 
“e foreſtalled either the proofs of his ſuperior talents, 


© or the eclat of his ſervices, or the ſuffrages of the 
ce public. If this had been the immediate reward 
« of the brilliant victory of Berghen, the enemy 
« would certainly not have had to object to us the 
« fatal day of Minden.“ All this was true; but he 
had a brother, Count Broglio, who was his adviſer, 
his Mentor, whom he could not do without, and who 
did him much injury. Jealcus, envious, turbulent, 
haſty, lofty, and harſh, he was as much deteſted by 
the troops as his elder brother was beloved by them; 
and the ſubjection of this one to his younger brother, 
muſt often have made him loſe the advantage of his 
own good qualities, 

The Marſhal ſignalized his appointment by the 
victory of Corbach, over a detachment of 30, ooo 
Hanoverians. They were commanded by the Here- 
ditary Prince of Brunſwick ; and this young hero, 
raſhly impetuous, having begun the action before 
Prince Ferdinand could come up to his affiſtance, 
was obliged to retreat, and leave the entrance into 
Heſſe open, obtaining nothing from his valour but 


a ſhot in the loins. The defe&ion of Count Saint 


Germain, which happened a little after, was too 
ample a compenſation for theſe advantages in the 
eyes of connoiſſeurs, He ſent back his red riband 


2 Gazette of Amiterdam, ab Decemben, 1759 
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and his brevets to the King, and went over to the ſer- 1760. 
vice of Denmark. He was an excellent officer, the loſs 
of whom was attributed to the intrigues of Count 
Broglio. He could have lived very well with the 
Marſhal, whoſe talents and capacity he eſteemed, 
but he could not bear, that he ſhould in ſome fort 
be the tool and pupil of his younger brother, 55 

Ih be battle of Rhinberg, on the Lower Rhine, de- 18 08. 
ſerves to be mentioned, leſs on account of it's im- 
portance - though that was conſiderable, ſince the 
Marquis de Caſtres, who gave the battle, forced 
the ſame Hereditary Prince to repaſs the river and 
raiſe the ſiege of Weſel than on account of a parti- 
cular action, almoſt forgotten at the time, but the 
memory of which ought to be immortal. M. le 
Chevalier d' Aſſas, Captain in the regiment of Au- 
vergne, being ſent in the night-time upon a ſcout, 
was ſurprized by a patrole of the enemy: he was 
ordered to be ſilent; and they threatened to kill 
him, if he ſpoke a word: he immediately cried out 
the louder : Come here, Auvergne, the enemy are here ! 
This generous Curtius, who ought to have ſeen theſe 
barbarians fall at his feet with admiration, was mer- 
cileſsly maſſacred. 

Other particular advantages gave alittle eoſotariver 
to the French for the loſſes they experienced at that 
time in every other quarter, and made them applaud 
the Marſhal. The fine defence of Fritzlar, by M. de = 
Narbonne, who obtained the honourable ſurname of 12562. 
the city, was then very much extolled. The Here- 

ditary Prince, who profited as much by a defeat as 
by a victory, was routed at Athenhayn, near Grun- 21 March. 
berg; an affair which cauſed the raiſing of the ſiege / 

of Caſſel and the evacuation of Heſſe, into which 


the 


. x5 July. 
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the enemy had made a ſudden irruption, and gave an 
opportunity to the Pariſians to hear Te Deum ſung; 
an act of thankſgiving to the Almighty, which we 
had not been able to render for a long time paſt. 

Thus we remained maſters of the Landgraviate, of 
the city of Minden, and Gottinguen, and had a free 


| paſſage into the electorate of Hanover. Affairs were 


in a very good ſituation; Prince Ferdinand, with all 
his ability, had only been able to retard the ſucceſs 
of our arms, and delay for a ſhort time, the junction 
of Soubiſe's army with Broglio's; this circumſtance 
gave the French ſo great a ſuperiority, that the Prince 
ought to have been cruſhed, had not an unfortunate 
miſunderſtanding ſaved him, 8 1 

The two armies were in ſight, and i it was d 
upon to attack, but the queſtion was, when, and how. 


This is the difficulty of the problem. The Prince of 


Soubiſe accuſed the Duke of Broglio with having 
begun the attack too ſoon, in hopes of acquiring all 
the honours of the victory. The Duke reproached 
the Prince with having loſt him the victory, by aſ- 
fiſting him too late, or rather by not ſupporting him 
at all, for fear he ſhould gain it. Such was the diſ- 
pute occaſioned between theſe two Generals in the 
affair of Filingſhauſen, a village which was forced at 
firſt by Marſhal Broglio, but retaken again the next 
day by Duke Ferdinand. We have aſked the opinions 
of ſeveral officers, eye-witneſſes of this action, and 
have always been anſwered according to the parti- 
cular bias of each. But from the teſtimonies, even 
of the partizans of Marſhal Broglio, we are induced 


to think that he was to blame. It is very probable, 


that he ſuffered himſelf to be led too much by Count 
HBroglio, 
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Broglio, and gave way to his indiſcreet, bold, and 
ambitious advice- The nation was the ſufferer. 
Theſe rivals, deteſting each other, ſeemed reſolved to 
remain inactive the reſt of the year. The two armiꝭs 
divided; Marſhal Broglio retired towards Caſſel, 
and Marſhal Soubiſe croſſed the Roer. More in- 
tent pon. their private quarrels than upon thoſe ot 
the State, they ſent their reſpective memoirs to Court. 
The latter had too powerful an advocate in Madame 
de Pompadour: his rival was recalled, and received 
4 letter de cachet, which baniſned him upon his eſtate.” 
The public, ever diſpoſed to pity the unfortunate, 
though little informed of the nature of the grievances, 
and liſtening only to their eſteem for the accuſed, and 
their contempt of the accuſer, decreed him àn honout- 
very capable of alleviating his diſgrace. i: The day 
after his exile, the tragedy of Tancred was played 
on the French ſtage; Mademoiſelle” Clairon àcted 
the part of Amenalte. n . 1 e the fol- 


Omen lines: b | | captors. 
« Tancred is | baniſh'd, wronged, and bed of 
fame? e : 
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the ſublime actreſs ca Forth ſuch noble and 
penetrating: modulations of voice, that all the ſpec- 
tators, Impreſſed with the occurrence of the day, felt 
the application. The name of Broglio was re- 


echoed from every quarter, and the play was ſeveral 


times ne ha dx — were Were rg 
nend. 1 

This fame public, which hath: 10 a ret 
Marſhal & Eſtrees, in their enthuſiaſm for his pre 
dedeſſor, appeared little pleaſed with the choice of 


this old man to ſueceed the young hero; a choice, 


which, in fact, was not dittated: by any brilliant and 
deciſive advantage. The evil deſtiny of the French 
prevailed ſo far, as that even the joy at the ſignature 


of the peace was damped by the diſagreeable news of 


the loſs of Caſſel, almoſt at the inſtant of ſigning the 
treaty. This circumſtance did not in the leaſt change 
the ſtate of affairs; 3 but it was allowing the laſt 
dregs of the c 

After having given. this hart account of hems 


e Tout ſon parti he tait : Ji. ſera Jon appui 8 
ce Sa gloire | | 
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of the war by land, it is time to return to the Mo- 1758. 

narch, who is the chief obje&t of this work, to inquire 

into his heart, to dive into his councils, to deſcribe 

his Court, and to unfold all the commotions of it; 

commotions, which are always frequent in this place 

of intrigues, of perfidy, of wickedneſs, and of abo- 

minations; the number and violence of which was 

inoreaſed under the preſent eircumſtances, notwith- 

ſtanding the appearance of ers and rranquilliry, by 

the multitude of competitors. 

Lewis XV. finee the emp had been made to 

aſſaſſinate him, without becoming a better Prince, 

was only more melancholy and more Puſillanimous 

than ever. Thoſe who were about him, anxious to A 

prevent a amilar misfortune from happening a ſe- 
cond time, contributed only to keep up his miſtruſt 

by too much caution. If he went a hunting, not 

only no one was ſuffered to approach him, but, at- 
tentive to every look, as ſoon as any ſpectator whax- 

ever was obſerved to diſpleaſe him, they uſed to give 
him notice, and he was obliged to withdraw. Bouc; 

the great Swiſs, with the ox's eye, gave himſelf the 
airs to ſtop every perſon who had the misfortune to 

diſpleaſe him; he aſked him queſtions, and made 
him undergo a kind of examination; and if this 
obſtinate fellow was not ſatisfied with the anſwers, 
he uſed to turn him back.” Oftentimes, when the 

fumes of wine had got up into his head, growing 

more inſolent, he inſulted people of rank. All this 

was to be ſupported, in favour of his zeal for his 

maſter, to whom he was uſeful, as well as to the 

bog a officers of the guard. 

One day, ä the door-keeper, a man no 
leſs 


b 
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1758. lefs brutiſh and blunt, who ſettled the OR as 
the Grand- Couvert, receiving reproaches from his Ma- 


zeſty for the harſnneſs of his ſpeech and his man- 
ners, anſwered him almoſt: as coarſely: Sir, I. may 
be fo, but it will not be my fault i you receive a ſecond 
ſtroke. How indeed ſhould he have avoided being 
ſuſpicious He ſaw: himſelf. betrayed by thoſe of 
his; Courtiers who were- moſt. loaded with his fa- 
yours, his greateſt i intimates, and his moſt beloved 
friends by Maillebois, by Richelieu, and by the 
Princes of his blood. The action brought by Mar- 
ſhal d' Eſtrẽes, at his return from the army, againſt 


the former, which had at firſt been meerly a vague 


report, left him no room to doubt: it became an 
acknowledged, notorious, and certain fact, that if 
the diſpoſitions of the General had been attended 
to at the battle of Haſtembeck—if he had not been 
deceived by falſe intelligence, wickedly ſuggeſted 
to him in the middle of the action, the ſucceſs of 
the day would have been complete. The Count 
was publicly named as the author of this treachery; 
his exceſſive ambition and abominable jealouſy were 
deteſted. His father-in-law, the Marquis of Paulmy, 


who, by his correſpondence: and influence, had 
fomented the machination, having been diſmiſſed - 


ſome months after, the publie ſpoke ſtill more 
boldly, eſpecially when they ſaw that this Ge- 
neral Officer remained unpuniſhed, and was even 


talked of for ſeveral new employments. This con- 


tinuation of favour and ſervices would certainly 
have been his beſt juſtification, under another 
Prince, and in other times; but his family and 


= bis friends made him ſenſible of the neceſlity of 


| invalidating 
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invalidating theſe imputations, too much diffuſed; . 


and too circumſtantial, He did this in a manu- 
ſcript memorial which he communicated to them, 


and of which a great number of copies were ſoon 


circulated. He pretended, that the importance 
of the accuſation obliged him to diſcloſe matters; 
which ought to have remained concealed under the 
veil of myitery ; and, under this pretence, his argu- 
ments tended not only to deprive the accuſer of 
the principal glory of the memorable day, which 
was the object of diſcuſſion; but alſo of the pre- 
vious honour of having paſſed the Weſer. 
Marſhal d'Eftrees being informed of the clamour 
this memorial began to raiſe, in which the facts were 
ſtated with all the art capable of miſleading, ſoon 
procured a copy of it, and denounced it at the tri- 
bunal of the Marſhals of France, as a defamatory 
livel : he wrote at the ſame time to the King, to 
aſk leave to anſwer it. The conteſt was entered 
upon ſo much the more effectually, as Count Mail- 
lebois being already ſet out, in obedience: to the 
King's brdets; to command in Flanders, the Mar- 


ſhal his father came to declare to the Tribunal; 


that he acknowledged the memorial to be written 


by his ſon, and that it was avowed by him; This 


abſence, therefore; contrived by the Court; in order 
to protract and to gain time, and to let the firſt 
ferment paſs over, in order that judgment might 
afterwards be pronounced with coolneſs, did not pro- 
duce it's eſſect. They did not dare to. refuſe M. 
d'Eſtrẽes the permiſſion of circulating his Expla- 
nations; which were printed with his Majeſty's con- 


ſent. Nothing can be added to the clearneſs, tem- 
You; III. N 2 per- 
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1758. per, and prudence, of this anſwer, which enters in- 
to the moſt minute detail of the facts alledged by 

the adverſary, and demonſtrates the falſity of them. 
One cannot but be convinced, by the peruſal of 

it, that if M. de Maillebois has had any part in 
the operations which paved the way for the paſ- 

ſage of the Weſer, he had not the leaſt ſhare in the 
determination which had engaged Marſhal d'Eſtrees 
to conceive and to execute this project, any more 
than in the diſpoſitions of the action. 

That during the action, he thought he had ſeen 
a column of the enemy advancing on the other 
ſide of the Weſer, upon the Duke of Broglio's 
camp. | 

That he had ſaid to the Duke of Orleans: This 
is an affair that has failed, we have nothing left for. it 
but to retreat. | 

That he had engaged M. de Souvre to march 
with the Palatines, to occupy the paſſes to favour 
the retreat of the French army, ſaying to him : My 
friend, wwe are cut off. 

That there is reaſon to think, it was he who ſent 
orders to the Duke of — to abandon his 
poſt. 

That M. de fm came from bn to aſk 
Marſhal d'Eſtrees for two brigades of cavalry, and 
two of infantry, to oppoſe the enemy who were ap- 
pearing at la Troute. 

In a word, that in all the occaſions in hah 
Marſhal d'Eftrees had ſpoken of him, either in his 
preſence or in his abſence, he had endeavoured to 
juſtify his intentions, by ſaying, that he thought 
him incapable of giving him falſe intelligence, in 
order that the battle might be loſt. 20 
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The memorial concludes with this rembalidble 
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| ſentence, in which we diſcover the tranquillity of ets ol 


the nobleſt and pureſt ſoul : 

«The public hereafter, more indulgent with re- 
_ * gard to what concerns M. de Maillebois, will 
cc only think that he has not ſeen objects in a pro- 
te per light, and that his precipitation in ordering 
e diſpoſitions for a retreat of his own accord, and 
« without my knowledge, has put the troops in a 
ce ſtate of confuſion, the real cauſe of which I could 
© not at firſt diſcover, which made me loſe time 

« that was precious.” 
The Marſhals of France, to the number of eleven, 
after having met ſeveral times, gave their opinion 
ſealed up, which was carried to the King. Their 
deciſion has never been legally known, but it is 


preſerved 1 in the records of that tribunal, and there 


is reaſon to infer, from all that followed, that it 


was very rigorous, and condemned the criminal to 


capital puniſhment. Paris was in expectation; from 
the countenances of the ſorrowful and dejected re- 
lations, it was thought, that a wiſhed-for example 
would be made; for Count Maillebois, in his diſ- 
grace, had the misfortune to intereſt none but his 
kindred. At length, it was known, that he had 
been arreſted at Dunkirk, with a great deal of 
ſecrecy, and conducted to the citadel of Dourlens, 
The period of his confinement was unlimited, but 
he was diveſted of all his employments. The King 
gave his poſt of Inſpector to the Marquis of Segur, 
and the command of the corps, at the head of 
which he was in Flanders, to the Count of Gra- 
ville. With reſpect to the government of Dovay, 
it returned to the Marſhal his father, and the poſt 
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of Maſter of the Wardrobe was kept for the fon. 


— This puniſhment inflicted by the Court, which 


would not adopt the ſentence, gave more particu- 
lar reaſon to conjecture how rigorous that was, 
from the manner in which it was ſoftened. The 
elder Maillebois, upon this mournful occaſion, hav- 
ing repaired to Verſailles to implore his Majeſty's 
clemency, the King, full of compaſſion, wrote him 
the following letter, though he refuſed to fee 
him. | 

Tour ſon has forced me to as what I have 
« done. I feel what the ſorrows of a father muſt be 


on ſuch an occaſion. Spare me the pain of ſeeing 


* you, it would only increaſe your grief, without 


% my being able to alleviate it. I ſhall never for- 


get your ſervices, and ſhall me look upon you 


nas a good and faithful ſervant.” 


| This letter, from a Prince of a diſpoſition fo tho- 
roughly mild, who was fo favourably inclined to 
the Count—ſolicited fo powerfully for him by her 
to whom he could refuſe nothing, and prejudiced 
in favour of his talents by the Miniſter of the War 
department, who regretted them—is to the eyes of 
all impartial perſons one of the moſt inconteſtible 
proofs of his guilt. Notwithſtanding this, ſome 
years after, this illuſtrious priſoner was releaſed from 
his captivity, appeared again at Court, obtained 
new appointments, and perhaps we may ſee him 
one day occupying a ſeat among his Judges. 

The Counteſs of Maillebois attracted to herſelf 
all the compaſſion which the public refuſed her 
huſband, when ſhe was ſeen forgetting his de- 


: baucheries, with the humiliations and contempt 


the 
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the received from him, in order to go and ſhut 
herſelf up with him, and partake in his diſgrace. 

This puniſhment, which ſtrictly ſpeaking was 
not one—lſince it was not inflicted by a regular ſen- 
tence of competent judges but in reality a con- 


trivance of the Miniſtry to ſcreen the Count from 


his ſentence, deſcribes, more exactly than any thing 
that could be ſaid on the ſubject, the want of prin- 
cCiples, the confuſion, and anarchy of a Court the 
Sovereign of which had neither the ſtrength entire- 
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ly to pardon a guilty Nobleman, nor to leave his 


fate to the deciſion of his Peers, Inconſiſtency and 
contradiction univerſally prevailed there. Mar- 
Mal Richelieu, leſs guilty in appearance than Count 
Maillebois, had done a more real, more important, 
and more laſting miſchief, by enervating diſcipline 
by introducing luxury among the troops by 
authorizing debauchery and ſcandal - by ſetting the 
example of an infatiable cupidity, knowing no 
bounds—and by joining to the unavoidable ca- 
lamities of war the vexations and barbarities of 
an inſolent conqueror—had been, recalled, and, ex- 
periencing no more than a. light mark of diſſatiſ- 


faction, he ſoon obtained letters- patent to go and 


command in Guyenne. The Count of Langeron, 
Lieutenant-General, had been appointed to this 


poſt, who, by his care and vigilance,” and by his 


ſkilful diſpoſition of the troops under his command, 
when the Engliſh fleet arrived before the Iſland of 
Aix, had contributed to prevent the enemy from 
undertaking a deſcent. This diligent officer was 


deprived of a reward which he had deſerved, in or- 


der that it Ah be beſtowed upon the former, 
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who had incurred the diſpleaſure of the Court, 


——— Marſhal Soubiſe, the object of the ſarcaſms and 


February. 


deriſion of the capital, was well received at Ver- 
ſailles: he was acknowledged to be a bad General, 
but an excellent Courtier. While ſtill covered 
with ſhame on account of the affair of Roſbach, he 


had repaired to Champ, the ſeat of Madame de 
Pompadour, who was come there on purpoſe to 


receive him. From thence, he went to ſup with 
the King at Choiſi. When M. de Paulmy was 
diſmiſſed from the War department, he was ſtill 
thought very fit for the Council; he preſerved the 
title of Miniſter, his t at the arſenal, 

and a penſion of 50,000 livres“, 18, 000 of which 
were ſettled in reverſion on his wife and children. 

This was not the whole: he had the ſatisfaction to 


treat for the office of Treaſurer to the Order of the 


Holy Ghoſt, and thus to decorate himſelf with the 
blue riband. Who would be apprehenſive of a 
diſgrace upon ſuch terms : Inſtead of ſending away 
the Count of Clermont to his abbey of Saint 
Germain des Prez, to bewail there the misfortunes 
of France, increaſed by his inattention and want of 


kill, and by the infamous and effeminate life he 


led at the army, he was admitted as freely as erer 


at Court; and remained the friend and companion 


of the Nag in his debaucheries, by that ſecret 
ſympathy that reigned between them. 

It was at this time that a few allegorical verſes 
were compoſed, which preſent a lively and ſhort pic- 
ture of the events of the . 


Ppwards of two thouſand pounds. 
+ Seven hundred and fifty pounds. 
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The face of all things is revers'd above, 
Old Plutus ſtruts a coxcomb, ſpruce and neat; 
Bonnets and caps are topics now for Jove, 
And Venus at the Council takes her ſeat; 
The God of Wit puts on the ſword and ſhield, 
And Mars, a ſmirking Abbe, quits the field *. 


We may eaſily gueſs at all theſe perſons, except 
Plutus. For this purpoſe it is neceſſary to know, that 
M. de Moras having reſigned his poſt of Comptroller 
General of finance, to devote himſelf entirely to the 
affairs of the navy, M. de Boulogne, Intendant of 
finances, had been appointed by his Majeſty in his 


ſtead. The true reaſon of this was, that the German 


war, being very expenſive, coſt enormous ſums of 
money; that M. de Moras, who had very few re- 
ſources, was beſides a diſagreeable man to the Par- 
liament, which the Court were deſirous of re-eſtabliſh- 

ing; and it was hoped, that when a man was choſen 
who had been employed upon the ſubject for thirty 
years, he might find means and expedients which the 
other could not. There was the moſt urgent neceſſity 
for ſuch a perſon. The Government was ſo deſtitute 
of money, that they offered underhand eleven and a 
half per cent. intereſt in England, to any perſons who 
would lend, The Lords of the Treaſury there pro- 
miſed a reward of two hundred pounds ſterling to 
any one who gave information of any citizen con- 


cerned i in this loan, becauſe it is a crime of high- 


Aux cieux tout a change de face, 
Plutus eſt devenu coquet, 
Venus au conſeil a pris place, 
Jupin opine du bonnet, 

Mercure endoſſe la cuiraſſe, 
Et Mars eſt en petit collet! 
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1758. treaſon to aſſiſt the enemies of the State in times of 
open war. M. de Boulogne was an effeminate man, 
much engaged at his toilet, very nice about his head- 
dreſs, and elegant in his cloaths, but incapable of 
forming any plan. He created ſome places, and eſ- 
tabliſned ſome life annuities; he raiſed the price of 
tobacco, and extorted fines from certain perſons in 
office ; but, having nothing herter to do, was diſ- 
miſſed in a year and a half. 
M. de Moras, when freed from the end ee 
of the adminiſtration of finances, did not conduct the 
navy with better ſucceſs. The efforts of England 
were redoubled; the Miniſter ſent notice of this to 
the ſeyeral ports, to excite their activity; but thoſe 
of France were viſibly decreaſing : the want of funds, 
to be advanced occaſionally, and with diſpatch— 
the capture of a number of pinks, and other ſhips of 
burden, belonging to his Majeſty—the diſcourage- 
ment of trade, which was more and more cruſhed ;— 
the confuſion into which the department of Govern- 
ment had been thrown at Rochefort, and the labours 
they had undergone from the appearance of the 
enemy at the iſland of Aix, which, though it was not 
ſo fatal to us as it ſhould haye been, yet had at leaſt 
given the enemy this advantage—the ſcarcity of 
ſallors, which had been increaſed by the contagious 
diſtemper prevailing at Breſt in the fleet of M. Du- 
bois de 1a Mothe, which, in three months time, had 
carried off three thouſand fix hundred and twenty- 
one men in that city—the forces of the department 
of Toulon, rendered uſeleſs by the {kill of the En- 
gliſh, or by the ignorance or cowardice of our Com- 
manders ;—theſe ſeveral circumſtances concurred to 
Pare the way tt for the diſaſters of the maritime cam- 


Paign 


paign of 1758: the inability of coming out in ſuf- 
ficient force,-obliged us to have recourſe to the ſtra« 
tagems ſuggeſted by weakneſs, and to ſubſtitute to 
moans meaſures cunning and little contrivances. 
After having employed near a twelvemonth in 
getting ready, at this laſt port, the ſquadron of M. de 
la Clue, conſiſting only of dix ſhips of the line * and 
two frigates, this Commander had ſet fail in Novem- 
ber 1757, and, not daring to force the paſſage of the 
ſtraits, where he had met with an Engliſh fleet of 
ſuperior ſtrength, had anchored at Carthagena on 
the 7th of December, under pretence of taking in 
water. He was ſoon blocked up there, in ſuch a man- 
ner that the Miniſtry reſolved to fit out ſome more 
ſhips to join him, and put him in a condition to 


make head againſt the enemy. The Marquis Du- 


queſne was charged with this commiſſion : he hoiſted 
his flag on board the Foudroyant, of 80 guns; and was 


accompanied by the Orpite, of 64 ; the Oriflamme, of 


503 and the Pleyade, a frigate of 36. Theſe ſhips, 
in conjunction with the former, might have done a 
great deal; ſeparately, they were of no uſe. The 


| Orphee was taken within fight of M. de la-Clue, who 
did not think it prudent to hazard a general engage- 


ment. The action, as one account fays, paſſed ſa 
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near the Havre, that the French ſhips were all filled 


with ſpectators upon the yards, and at the top. of 
the maſts. This veſſel at leaſt ſurrendered only to 
one of equal force, and when ſhe ſaw herſelf expoſed 
to the attack of another that was coming up. But 
the, circumſtance which will fix an eternal oppro- 


| *The Octan, of 74 guns; the Redoutable, of 80 ; the Cuerrier, | 


of 74; the Centaure, of 743 the Content, of 645 ; and the Hippopo- 
fame, of 50. 


brium 
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brium on Duqueſne, was, that he ſtruck to the Mon- 
mouth, a ſhip greatly inferior. This was the firſt in- 
ſtance of a floating caſtle of 80 guns having ſubmitted 
in ſuch a manner. It was, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, Goliah conquered by David. The ſhip 
was conducted in triumph to Gibraltar; and the En- 
gliſn ſaw, with ſatisfaction, in their power, that proud 
Governor, who had done them ſo much miſchief in 
America, and treated them with ſo much haughtineſs. 
After this unfortunate expedition, the voyage of 
M. de la Clue -hoſe object was to go to the Ame- 
rican iſlands, and from thence to Louiſbourg- already 
too much retarded, was now entirely prevented, and 
he thought himſelf fortunate to re-enter Toulon with 
his fleet. This check totally diſconcerted the pro- 


jects of Government in the Mediterranean; and Ad- 


miral Holbourne, under whoſe auſpices the action had 
paſſed, was congratulated, and received, at his re- 
turn, the thanks of the Parliament, i in oy name of 
the nation. | 

Another Engliſh ſquadron was continuing to cruiſe 
in the Bay of Biſcay, under the command of Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke. It intercepted the ſeveral merchant- 
men ſent from Bourdeaux, la Rochelle, and Roche- 
fort, and impeded the communication of this laſt 
port with that of Breſt. At this time it was that the 
Raiſonable, a new ſhip of 64 guns, commanded by the 
Chevalier de Rohan, was taken. Having ſet out with 
the Prudent, under the command of the Marquis Deſ- 
gouettes, with three frigates, fitted out as pinks *, 
and two pinks belonging to the King, he had flip- 
ped away with all his convoy. They were already 


»The Diane, the F ridele, and the Mavtine, The two pinks were. 
the Me eke. and the Chevre, n | 
l 
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off Cape Ortogal, when, by an unſkilful manceuvre, 
the Chevalier de Rohan ſtruck ſo forcibly againſt the 
Meſſager, that this pink of three hundred and fifty 
tons burthen opened and ſank. The crew only was 
ſaved. The Raiſonable herſelf, much damaged, was 
obliged to ſtand in for Port VOrient, and after having 
been repaired, the Captain, to complete his cataſtro- 
phe, on going to Breſt, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and ſtruck his flag without much refiſtance. 
Such a condut—for which at leaſt he deſerved cen» 
ſure, on account of his remarkable awkwardneſs—hath 
not prevented this great Nobleman from being made 
Lieutenant General, under the name of Prince of 
Montbazon, or even from obtaining the command 
at St. Domingo. The only puniſhment inflicted 
upon him, was, not to intruſt him with another ſhip. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many unlucky incidents, dif- 
aſters, and faults, either on the part of thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs 1t was to give the orders, or of thoſe who 


were Glnmltioned: to execute them, the northern 


colonies were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, 


troops, and ammunition, in proper time ; but not- 


without enormous loſſes. In order to make one veſ- 
ſel paſs, it was neceſſary to ſacrifice four. It was 
neceſſary to have recourſe, at great expences, to neu- 


tral bottoms, which were not always honeſt, and 


whoſe intereſt it was frequently to let themſelves be 
taken, in order to increaſe their profits. Stratagems 
of every kind had been employed; ſhips were ven- 
tured alone, or ſmall convoys ſent from the leaſt-fre- 
quented ports ; advantage was taken of dark nights, 
of fogs, and even of high ſeas and tempeſtuous ſea- 
ſons, in which it was hoped there would he no op- 
poſition from the enemy. While there was an 


appearance 
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appearance of preparations for an embarkation of 


troops and ammunition in the weſt, the tranſports 


30 Jan, 


and veſſels of burthen flipped out of the weſtern - 
Ports, or through thoſe latitudes. from which the 
Engliſh had been driven by a guſt of wind. Having 
eſcaped the vigilance of the European cruiſers, thoſe of 
the northern ſeas were next to be eluded. The fogs of 
Newfoundland, and the ice of the river St. Lawrence, 
dangers which deſpair alone, or the moſt inſatiable 
cupidity could encounter, were the reſources of theſe 


_ navigators, and eſpecially the paſſage of the ſtraits 


of Belleiſle, extremely perilous, but unknown at that 
time to the rivals of France. 

Two ſmall ſquadrons had ſet out from Breſt. The 
firſt under the command of M. de la Villeon, con- 
ſiſting of two ſhips and one frigate “; but one of 
theſe ſhips being very much damaged, — unable to 


proceed, had returned to Breſt. The ſecond, more 


conſiderable, was commanded by the famous Beauſ- 
ſier: he had with him four ſhips of the line and 
one frigate : theſe forces were not ſufficient to op- 


poſe thoſe of the Engliſh ; nevertheleſs, it is well 


own, that the defence of a colony depends chiefly 


upon a powerful fleet. Beauſſier was not only un- 


able to fight that of the Engliſh, which conſiſted of 
33 ſhips of the line, and 8 frigates, but he could not 
even appear before it, retard, or impede it's diſem- 
barkation; he was obliged to keep within, and con- 


The Magnifque, of 74 guns, on board of which was the Com- 


mandant ; the Amphion, of 50, M. de la Monneraye, Captain 
and the Syrene of 30, M. Beauſſier Chateau Vert, Captain. 

- + CEntreprenant, of 74 guns, commanded by M. Beauſfier ; the 
Celebre, of 64, by M. de Marolles ; the Capricieux, of 64, by the 
Chevalier Tourville; the Bienfaiſant, of 64, by the Chevalier de 
Courſeran ; and the Comẽte, of 40, by the Chevalier de m_ 
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from that time the loſs of Louiſbourg was fore- 
ſeen. 
It was on the a of June that Admiral Boſcawen, 
conveying ſixteen thouſand experienced troops, caſt 
anchor in the Bay of Gabarus, having 157 ſail, in- 
cluding tranſports, As he had received ſeveral. in- 
formations concerning the impoſſibility of landing up- 
on a ſhore ſo well guarded and fortified, and upon the 
danger of manceuvreing his ſhips ina place, the ſound- 
ings of which the pilots were ignorant of, he choſe 
previouſly to conſult his officers in private ; and the 
| general opinion was already to yield to the difficul- 
ties, or at leaſt to diſcuſs them before-hand, in a 
general council of war, compoſed of the ſea and land 
officers; when old Ferguſſon, a Captain who had the 
confidence of the Admiral, deſpiſing the advice of 
his comrades, and their arguments, faid : © For your 
% own honour, and for the glory of your country, 
let us have no council of war; diſplay the powers 
with which you are inveſted, and do not hazard 
them by a dangerous puſillanimity, and by un- 
« certain diſcuſſions. Call to mind what has paſt at 
% Minorca, at Rochefort, and even at Halifax, and 
« do not loſe in deliberations a time which is fo 


precious, when the buſineſs is to act.“ This reſo- 


lute ſpeech re- animated the Admiral; he conſidered 


no longer the difficuities, which were ſtarting up, : 
and increaſing with every diſquiſition. He ſignified 


his reſolution not to go out of the bay, till he had 
tried every method to fulfil his inſtructions. From 
that time all dangers and difficulties diſappeared, or 
at leaſt were ſurmounted; the landing was effectẽd, 
though not without * of valour; for theſe 

were 
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1758, were certainly neceſſary, to reſiſt the impetuoſity of 


the French, to climb a rock without any protection, 
and to fix upon it, W ee the fire of a 
formidable artillery. | 

As ſoon as the beſieged ſaw the enemy firmly 
eſtabliſhed on ſhore, they took the only expedient. 
they had left, which was, to ſhut themſelves up in 
Louiſbourg. M. de Drucourt, Captain of a ſhip; 
was the Governor of it; he defended himſelf with 
much bravery and perſeverance, as was expected of 
him : but there is one anecdote we muſt take care 
not to omit, which is, that Madame Drucourt ſe- 


conded her huſband by her courage: Continually 


upon the ramparts with her purſe in her hand, and 
firing herſelf three guns every day, ſhe ſeemed to 
diſpute with him the honour of his duty. The effect 
of this reſiſtance ought to have been the ſaving of 
the colony, if the ſuccours promiſed from Canada 
had arrived, or if ſome had tome from Europe. 
The feeble effort was only made of ſending there the 
Formidable, of 80 guns, commanded by Commodore 
M. de Blenac. He conveyed M. de Villepatour, an 
officer of artillery, even then in high eſtimation, and 
whoſe reputation has been conſtantly increaſing ever 
ſince. But this ſhip did not fail 'till the 11th of 


May, and came there to act the ſame part as the 


Vigilant had done, in the preceding war : upon it's 
arrival, the place was already inveſted ; this circum- 


ſtance might have been ſuſpected at Court, and, in- 


ſtead of truſting this expedition to a cold and timid 
man, as M. de Blenac was, they ſhould have ap- 
pointed an intrepid Commander, an ardent, and even 
a raſh enthuſiaſt, ſuch a one, in a word, as he who 


was deſtined for the artillery, and who unfortunately 


Was 
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was no more than a paſſenger on board. What a 
matter of concern muſt it not have been to M. de 
Villepatour, when he ſaw himſelf brought back into 
Europe, fruſtrated of the honour: he was ambitious 
of acquiring? Accordingly, M. de Blenac, ſatisfied 
with the information he received, that an Engliſh 
ſquadron blocked up the port, without making any 
attempt to get paſt it, and without being deſirous of 
taking a perſonal obſervation of the enemy, or at leaſt 
of verifying the reports that were brought to him, 
tacked about, and returned faſter than he had come. 
From that time the beſieged loſt all hope of eſcaping 
the enemy. The bad ſucceſs of the ſallies they at- 
tempted at ſeveral intervals, together with the ſkil- 
fulneſs of the operations concerted by Admiral Boſ- 


cawen and General Amherft, who commanded the - 


land forces, rendered it neceſſary to capitulate, before 
an aſſault was made, which could not poſſibly be 
ſuſtained, The Governor was very unwilling to 
yield himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war, but 
he was forced to it by the intreaties of the principal 
commiſſary, and the tears of the inhabitants. The 
eapitulation was honourable ; and the congueror, ſays 
the Abbe Raynal, ſbewed more reſpect for the enemy, 
and for himſelf, than to ſully his glory by any att of 
3 barbarity. 


de Beauſſier's ſquadron, conſiſting of five ſhips, 
had been either burnt or taken, which rendered the 
conqueſt ſtill more important. It was a freſh blow 
given to the French navy, which tended to annihi- 
late it totally in a ſhort time. Beſides, the capture 
of Cape Breton facilitated the conqueſt of Canada in 
the 


Before the ſurrender of the place, the whole of | 
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the enſuing year; for it had at leaſt been retarded 


this ſeaſon by the vigorous defence of M. Drucourt. 


t June, 


M. de Moras had not the misfortune of ſeeing 
his adminiſtration marked by the loſs of this im- 
portant colony, the firſt diſmembering which the 


dominions of France experienced. He had juſt re- 


figned, and it was the Marquis de Maſſiac, Lieutenant 


General in the ſea ſervice, who was appointed his 
ſucceſſor; in conformity to a new plan, ſettled by Ad- 


miniſtration, of intruſting each department to a man 
who had gone through the inferior ranks, and was 


grown old in the ſervice *. This had furniſhed a 


pretence for expelling M. de Rouille, whom Ma- 
dame de Pompadour had raiſed from the naval de- 
partment to. that of foreign affairs, and whom ſhe 
had juſt ſent back to the ſuperintendance of the Poſts, 
He was thus made to remove, at pleaſure, from one 


office to another. Upon this occaſion, the Mar- 
Chioneſs was deſirous of promoting the Abbe Count 


de Bernis to his poſt ; who, as he had been intruſted 
with ſeveral embaſſies—was the author of the treaty 


of Vienna - and had been introduced ſome time ſince 


into the Council, ſeemed to poſſeſs all the qualifi- 


cations neceſſary to fill the department to which he 
was appointed, with propriety. We have juſt ſeen, 
that, in conformity to the ſame ſyſtem, M. de Bou- 


logne had been created Comptroller General. Mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle, who was the inſtigator of this plan, and 


had ſuggeſted the idea of it to the favourite, had 


been guided in W by perſonal motives. It 


* At that time thete was a manuſcript letter handed about 


upon the ſubje&, which was very droll, very exact, and worthy 


of being * It will be found in the Appendix, No.-XII. 
2 Was 


or LEWIS XY. 


Was indirectly pointing himſelf out for the War de- 


partment, which he had juſt obtained; but as his 
ambition was ſtronger than his health, he had, at the 
ſame time, required an aſſociate; this was M. de 
Cremille, Lieutenant General of the army, a crea- 
ture of his, who was to aſſiſt him in the details 
and functions of his office, and to work with his Ma- 
jeſty, either in conjunction with hitnſelf, or ſeparately, 
according to circumſtances. The navy, more than 
any other department, feemed to call for a man af 
the profeſſion at it's head; which occaſioned the ap- 


pointment of M. de Mafſſtiac: The following i is the 
manner in which this happened ; for there is nothing 
but good or bad fortune in the world, and eſpecially 
at Court. It is our chief object to give an account 
of theſe private ſcenes; they contribute to furniſh us 
with. a picture of the morals and character of every 
period of the reign of Lewis XV. 

When the incapacity of M. de Moras had been 
acknowledged, though undoubtedly rather too late, 


the Council aſſembled at Madame de Pompadour's, 


to appoint his ſucceſſor. It being determined to 
chooſe him from among the naval officers, a Royal 
Almanac was opened, and the propereſt perſon was 
ſearched for. With regard to the two Vice Admirals, 
one of them being almoſt ninety years of age, re- 
quired nothing but reſt ; the other, of an illuſtrious 
name, of ſlender talents, and very ignorant ſcarce 
knowing how to read and write -was beſides too 
much puffed up with his birth, not to conſider every 
civil department, even that of Secretary of State, as 
beneath his dignity. He had juſt been created 
Marſhal of France, and, from the beginning of the 
war, had been conſtantly flattered with the hopes of 
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commanding a naval army againſt England. This 
was a perpetual ſource of alarm preſented to the 
Engliſh, which had at firſt inſpired them with ter- 
ror, but now occaſioned little concern. When the 


liſt of General Officers had been read through, the 
determination was ſcarce leſs emparraing than ever. 
Some of them had never ſeen any ſervice, and were 


only known by being upon the liſt ; others were ab- 
ſent, priſoners, at ſea, in the colonies, or employed in 


the ports. One of them was a bigot, another a buf- 


ſoon, a third was a man of mean extraction, a fourth 
did not underſtand the navy better than a Maſter 


of Requeſts. Uncertain upon whom the choice ſhould 


fall, a perſon preſent ſaid, © Madam, without trou- 
< bling yourſelf any more about the matter, here is a 
* man at hand, who will ſuit extremely well—he is 
an antient Lieutenant General, 1s rich, and has 
been at Court for this long while. Having a 
great eſtate to manage, he has already ſome notions 
of adminiſtration ; he is prudent, cool, not pre- 
ſumptuous, will be tractable, and ready to do 
every thing that 1s required of him. Itis M. de 
&« Maſſiac. Beſides,” added he, * ſince Marſhal 
Belleiſle has been deſirous of having an aſſiſtant, 
one may alſo be given to him, in the perſon of a 
man of great merit, and who has the honour of 
belonging to you; I mean M. Normant le Mery, 
« formerly Intendant at Rochefort, at preſent In- 
tendant of the naval armaments. He is a Gentle- 
man of acknowledged and unalterable probity, 
& and, being very ceconomical, will perfectly under- 
ſtand how to reſtore order and intelligence in the 
management of the naval funds, ſo extravagantly 
e laviſhed under the preſent Miniſter,” 
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che favourite by her foible. It was, beſides, prevent- 
ing all contradiction; no one would venture to op- 
poſe the ſuggeſtions of a partizan of M. de Maſſiac. 
His advice was unanimouſly followed. This officer, 
propoſed to the King by the favourite, became. the 
idol of the moment; but he was obliged to accept 
for his aſſiſtant the perſon above mentioned, under 
the title of Intendant General of the Navy and the 
Colonies. This experiment was not calculated to 
juſtify the ſyſtem that had juſt been eſtabliſhed. 
The navy would never have been worſe managed 
than at that period, when it was governed; for the 
| firſt time, by two men, taken, one from it's own 
corps, and the other from Adminiſtration, if M. de 
3erryer had not immediately ſucceeded them. M. 


de Maſſiac, naturally indolent; of an infirm habit, and 


hypochondriacal; was every morning employed at 
nothing elſe but his toilet, or in the care of his health. 
Being, belides; a weak man, he did not dare to aſſume 
with his comrades the dignity which he acquired 
from his office. He had married a certain Madame 
_ Gourdan, widow of a Firſt Clerk, a gameſter by pro- 
feſſion, and who admitted, without diſtinction, at her 
houſe, all thoſe who had money enough to appear 
there, and conſequently very bad; or at leaſt very 


mixed company. She had the aſcendant over her 


huſband, but was herſelf governed by a ſet of game- 


ſters, who made a gambling-houſe of her hotel. The 


Firſt Clerks, who had always been jealous of M. le 


Normant, and thought themſelves ſuperior to him, 


could not ſubmit. to work under his orders : they 
uſed their utmoſt efforts to make him commit all 
kinds of blunders, i in order to get rid of him. This 
| 2 _ affociation 
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aſſociation could not laſt longer than five months: 


— the Miniſters were diſmiſſed the ſame year that they 


5 June, 


were promored, and their names were not even in- 
ſerted in the Royal Almanac. When M. de Maſtiac 
was required to give up the enſigns of his office, he 
replied, that he would go and return them to the 
King. As there was no letter de cachet, which forbad 
him the preſence of his Majeſty, inſpired by a noble 
boldneſs, of which he was not thought capable, he 
dared, for the firſt time, to preſent to Lewis XV.— 


who was more out of countenance than himſelf—the 


perſon of a diſgraced Miniſter, and wreſted, in ſome 
meaſure, from his Majeſty the permiſſion of paying 
his court to him. 

During the ſhort time of his adminiſtration, 
France loſt not only Louiſbourg, with the iſlands of 
Cape Breton and St. John, but alſo the fort of Fron- 
tenac in America, of Senegal and Goree on the coaſt 
of Africa: and in India, Count d'Ache, with ſuperior - 
forces, fled with his flag before that of the enemy, 
and France was three times inſulted þe oh her own | 


_coafts. 


The firft time was by Lord Anſon, who, with 

twenty- two ſhips of the line, anchored in the Bay 
of Cancalle, near Saint Malo's, and landed there 
with fifteen battalions of light troops, and ar- 
tillery. The Engliſh encamped before the town, 


burnt three of the King's frigates, twenty-four pri- | 
vateers, ſeventy Werd forty ſmall craft, 


together with the magazines of hemp, pitch, &c. 
and at the end of 4 week retired, without receiv- 
ing the leaſt check. The conſternation they had 
ſpread there may be judged of by this ridiculous 
and empharical no med the Biſhop, which or- 

dered 


2 


DF LEWES XV. 
dered a folemn proceſſion. by way of a 1 


for the departure of the enemy. Through the me- 
dium of theſe religious rodomontades, we may 


readily diſcover the panic with Which he was 


ſeized. 

Let us praiſe the Lord with timbrels, let us graiſe 
t him with drums, c. for God has. broken the 
s armies; for in the camp, in the midſt of. the people, 
be hath, delivered me out of the bands of thaſe 1 
« perſecuted me.” 


c Bethulia, reduced to the greateſt extremity, | 


« having no reſource left, nor any hope of aſſiſtance, 
c and when the frigbted inhabitants only wiſhed for a 
voluntary ſurrender, was ſaved by one of thoſe 
« ſtriking miracles, which manifeſted, in the moſt 
< ſenſible manner, the operations of the all-power- 
ful hand of the Moſt High. Tour deliverance, on 
the contrary, appears at firſt ſight very natural ; 


« but whoever will pay a little © attention to the 


« whole of this event, cannot but perceive in it 


« evident marks of God's protection of this city. 


% You have taken all the precautions that courage 
« and conduct could dictate againſt the attack you 
Was threatened with, and which you looked upon 
« as unavoidable, T heſe precautions have been 
* ſuperſluous. There has not even been one ſingle 


canon fired againſt your town. Fou were in 
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« hopes, that the troops ſent to your aſſiſtance | 


« woyld haye driyen away the enemy; but they did 


ee not wait for them. The news of the fuccours 
* came to them, and they retired with precipita- 
15 tion. The winds were againſt their return, but 
« it was decided by Providence, that they ſhould 
* retire the lame Way. they came ; and they have 
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* done this in defiance of contrary winds. Ought 
you not therefore to ſay ; if God be for us, wha 


er ſhall be againſt us? 


As for the reſt, the Duke of Malborough, wha 
commanded the land forces, in conformity to his 
inſtructions, behaved towards the inhabitants, and 
other ſubjects not in arms, with all poſſible hu- 
manity. Seven ſailors. and a ſoldier were hanged 
for having indulged themſelves in pillaging. 

The ravages occaſioned by this invaſion were eſti- 
mated at twelve millions » loſs in nayal effects 
only. 

The. ſecond inſult was till more fatal. It was 
executed under the command of Commodore Howe, 
who already began to ſignalize himſelf, and of Ge- 
neral Bligh. The better to encourage the troops, 
Prince Edward, ſince Duke of Vork, attended by a 
great many young Noblemen, as volunteers, em-, 
barked on board the fleet. Cherbourg was the, 
place they reſolved to attack and to deſtroy. That 
port, the harbour of which we were employed in. 
deepening and enlarging, might one day become,, 
by it's poſition in the Channel, extremely trouble-, 
ſome to Great Britain, France had yet no port in, 
the Channel, capable of receiving the King's ſhips, 
and fleets ; and this one, which was extenſive and 
commodious, united a great number of advantages, 
that would have rendered it much ſuperior to the 
port of Dunkirk, ſo much extolled, and which has 


, 


excited ſo much jealouſy. 


The Engliſh appeared before it on the 6th of 
Auguſt, and on the 7th, the garriſon having re- 
Five hundred thouſand pounds. N 

5 tired 
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to defend itſelf, the enemy became maſters of it, and, 
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behaving with cheir uſual diſcipline, they contented 
themſelves with levying heavy contributions in the 


country, with demoliſhing the works, and reducing. 


the port to a moſt deplorable ſtate. They burnt 


there twenty-ſeven ſhips, ſpiked up one hundred 


and ſeventy-three pieces of canon and three iron 
mortars. Twenty-two ſuperb pieces of canon. and. 


two braſs mortars were ſent to England, with the 


colours taken in this expedition ; a ſpectacle of a 


new kind for the preſent generation, ſince it was 


the firſt enterprize upon the coaſts of France, for 


ſeveral centuries paſt, which had produced any con- 
ſiderable and laſting damages to the kingdom, and 
which could do honour to the boldneſs, intelligence, 
and capacity, of the Generals. Upon one of the 
ſluices were written ſeveral inſcriptions, among 
which was the following, which, in ſome meaſure, 


retrieves the memory of Cardinal Fleuri, and proves 


that the navy was not ſo indifferent to him as it 
has been ſuppoſed. 


Tl—luudovici XV. juſſu 
Pouriæ confilo, 

Asfeldi du 
In evum rotat bæc moles. 

Ars, nature victrix, aquarum impetum 
Kefrenat, facilem navibus tempeſtate atis 
Aditum dat, tutelam aſſerit, copiam evebit, 

- Gloriam perpetuat fimulque Principem 
Sapientem, heroa, poſteritati commendat. 


| + was thus parodied by a land 
| 04 officer, 


—— 
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officer, who cauſed his to be engraved under 


it. | . 

« Lewis, and Fleuri, and Asfeld, muſt now yield 
ce to George, to Pitt, to Bligh, and to Howe. The 
ce work of a century has been deſtroyed by a puff 


'« of wind. The tide is free at preſent, and the 


ce rage of the ſea commands. Their riches and 
te their ſecurity are loſt, their glory is vaniſhed, 
te as well as the pride of the King, of the Miniſter, 
te and of the Hero.“ 

The ſpoils of France, the military trophies 
which we have mentioned above, were carried in 
triumph through London a week afterwards, and 
conducted to the Tower. 

It General Bligh had contented himſelf with 


| this victory, he would have been the idol of Eng- 


land, fo great was the joy and ſatisfaction it oc- 
calioned : but on the 4th of September, having 
made another attempt upon Saint Brieux, in Bri- 
tany, the boldneſs of the Engliſh was chaſtized in 
this third deſcent executed by them ; the Duke 
d Aiguillon came up with them on the 11th at. 
Saint Cas, obliged them to re-embark with pre- 
cipitation, took 700 . priſoners, and occaſioned the 
Joſs of more than 4,000. men, killed or drowned. 
They had landed thirteen thouſand, of which num- 
ber ſcarce 8,000 eſcaped... 
The French, in their turn, laughed at their ri- 
vals; they made ſongs to the glory of the con- 
queror, and, playing upon the word, they ſaid, that 
the enemy had been driven away, d grands coups 
& Aiguillon ＋. Unfortunately, this victory ſerved 


1.4 With mary. ſevere ſings, ah in F ren eh 3 ſignifies a fing. 
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only to prevent any further miſchief, but. did not 
repair the damage already done on our coaſts. 
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The Britiſh Government had, at any rate, fulfilled 


it's principal object, which was to hinder us, by 
ſuch alarms, from unguarding our coaſts, and from 
reinfarcing our armies in Germany. They had 


obliged us to keep our troops continually upon the 


watch, and in motion, and thus brought expences 
upon us, tending, to make our finances ſtill worſe, 


which they already knew were in an extreme bad 


ſtate. They were indeed ſo much reduced, that 
France was only able to form one maritime enter- 
prize during M. de Maſſiac's adminiſtration; an 
enterprize which was undoubtedly à very. feeble 
one; but would have proved very uſeful, if it had 
been crowned with that ſucceſs which ſeemed un- 
avoidable. In the month of September, a ſhip 
and two frigates were fitted out at Breſt, for a e- 


cret expedition, as it was called. In fact, it was ſo, 


and was even conducted with ſo much myſtery, that 
it eſcaped the utmoſt vigilance of the enemy's 
ſpies. We poſtpone the curious details of it to a 
particular account . In this place, we ſhall only 
give a ſummary relation of it. The intention was, 


to intercept. the ſhips of the Engliſh Faſt India 
Company, by a cruize eſtabliſhed off the Iſland of 


Saint Helena, where they muſt neceſſarily touch on 


their return home, to receive a ſhip for convoy. 


Natwithſtanding all the obſtacles which the plan 
had . ſuffered, it was ſo excellent a one, that we 


might have furprized about ten of thoſe veſſels, 


1 ſt will be inſerted in the Appendix of the fourth volume. 
whoſe 
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1758. whoſe cargo was worth more than twenty-two mil. 
—— lions d. But miſunderſtandings, jealouſies, and un- : 
ſkilful manceuvres, made the project fail; and the 
French ſquadron experienced the ſhame and morti- 
fication of ſeeing- themſelves afterwards at anchor, 
in a neutral port, along fide of thoſe very Eng- 
liſh, who inſulted them for their inability. - + - 
Ihe pitiful conduct of M. de Maſſiac, and the 
thine" time of his adminiſtration, | diſguſted the 
Court from intruſting the naval department to a 
man of the profeſſion. They returned to the Maf- 
ters of Requeſts, and M. de Berryer obtained it. 
: Nor. Every body was confounded with aſtoniſhment at 
this news; people aſked each other, whether the 
intent was abſolutely to complete our ruin, by 
employing ſuch a Miniſter, in the preſent im- 
portant criſis of the Colonies, and of naval affairs. 
This perſon, who had but lately been taken from 
the police, had never given proofs of any of thoſe 
talents required for the delicate poſt to which he 
was raiſed. He was, beſides, deſtitute of humanity, 
harſh, blunt, and even brutiſh ; was deteſted in 
every office he had filled; and had no other merit, 
than being ſervilely devoted to the favourite, and 
exceſſively abject to every perſon of whoſe aſſiſtance 
he ſtood in need. She had introduced him to the 
Council of Diſpatches, and ſoon after to the Coun- 
cil of State, that ſhe might ſecure another vote to 
herſelf in that Body; and eſpecially a ſpy, able to 
give her an account of all that ſhould paſs there. 
He had obſerved, that Marſhal Belleiſte directed 


8 Near a million ſterling. 
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them, and was their oracle ; ; to him, chere he 
paid his court, The Marſhal, always buſied with 
projects, not having been able to ſucceed in Germany 
wiſhed to reſume the idea of ſtriking a great blow in' 
England, by the plan of an invaſion; which is ſo 
eaſily formed, and always firſt ſuggeſted by men of 
weak underſtandings ; ; but which, to be carried into 
execution, would require all the reſources of a vaſt 

genius, capable at once of ſubjecting itſelf to the moſt 
minute details, and of uniting to a great deal of bold- 
neſs, the moſt rapid diſpatch in buſineſs. He thought 
| he had found the man he wanted in M. de Berryer; that 
is to ſay, © an active and tractable agent, whom he might 
direct as he pleaſed, and who, would implicitly fol- 
| low his various inſtigations. He was miſtaking : 
the new Secretary of State had a great ſhare of igno- 
rance, but ſtill more preſumption and obſtinacy. 
Abje& when he wanted to acquire the ſuffrage f 
his benefactor ; he became, according to cuſtom, re- 
fractory when he thought he could do without him. 
Trifling in his diſpoſition, as well as from the nature 
of the place he had ſo long occupied, his attention was 
engaged upon ſmall matters of reformation, inſtead of 
being employed in ſeconding with efficacy the vigo- 
rous meaſures purſued by the Marſhal i in his office; for 


the military and naval departments were mutually to 


aſſiſt each other could not ſucceed otherwiſe and 


M. de Berryer, by not making the navy act in con- 


cert with the army, occaſioned the failure of the wiſe 
plans concerted by the Marſhal in his department. 
M. Berryer, who had entered into the Miniſtry 
impreſſed with the idea, for which indeed there was 
too much reaſon, of the enormous depredations 


committed i in. his department, had not the fenſe to 


perceive, 
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perceive, that it was neceſſary to poſtpone, to a more 


ſeaſonable e the remedying of theſe abuſes 


— that the capital and urgent point of preſerving the 
colonies, which were the principal ſeat of them, was 
firſt to be attended to—and that, when a houſe is 
burning, one ſhould not be diverted from putting 
out the fire, by the leſs material attention of pre- 
venting robbers from carrying off ſome of the effects. 
While he had preſided over the police, the only 
ſprings of his adminiſtration had been informers and 


ſpies; and theſe were the perſons he ſtil] employed. 
He found out in Paris an old officer of the civil de- 


partment; of the navy, who had been expelled from 
his corps for his bad conduct, and made him his 
confidant, his counſellor, and even his director. 
From a principle of miſtaken vanity, not darin to 
acknowledge his 1 incapacity to thoſe who might þ ave 
inſtructed him at large; he ſecretly confilted this 
ſubaltern, who had ſome little knowledge of the mat- 
tier; but at the ſame time, aſhamed of ſuch. a precep- 
tor, in order that it might not be known from 
whence, or how, he acquired his maritime principles, 
he made him come up ſecretly into his cloſet by a 
private ſtaircaſe, and at times when the Firſt Clerks 
were not likely to meet with him. This manage- 
ment continued for ſome time without creating ſuſ- 
picion. In the mean while, this counſellor of M. 
Berryer, availing himſelf of the circumſtance to gra- 

tify his private animoſities, purſued his revenge in a 
cruel manner. Every poſt conveyed menacing let- 
ters againſt the Commanders, diſmiſſions, and caſhier- 
ing of Officers, againſt whom there were only vague 
complaints, of long ſtanding, or unatteſted. The 


and 


1. 
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and the Miniſter was obliged to diſgrace this little 
Sejanus, who in his Way had already done a great 
deal of miſchief, and had collected pecuniary re- 


wards, which were certainly very ill employed, ànd 


might have been reckoned among thoſe burtlienſome 
_ profulions the Miniſter wiſhed to ſuppreſs. | 
While M. Berryer s attention was thus moſt ſeri- 
ouſly engaged in theſe little details—while he was 
diſmiſſing ſome officers of the civil department 


retrenching the appointments of others—and dimi- 


niſhing the profits of the contractors, whoſe accounts 


were examined afreſh—the enemy were beating out 


ſquadrons—completing the ruin of our navy—tak- 
ing Guadalupe, Quebec, Martinico, all Canada, 
and Pondicherry—and were continually inſulting us, 
even in our own country. 

The Engliſh, extending their views of conqueſt in 
proportion as their rivals were enfeebled, after the 
capture of Cape Breton, not only entertained thoughts 
of reducing all our poſſeſſions in North America, 
but even of beginning the invaſion of our ſugar- 
iſlands. Martinico, the moſt important of theſe, 
from its ſituation to windward, and the center of all 
the other iſlands in theſe latitudes, was the one that 
diſturbed them moſt. Being full of merchants, and 


ſeafaring people, it was able to furniſh fuecours f 


men, arms, and proviſtons, which reached the place 
of their deſtination in four-and-twenty hours, with 
a moral certainty of not being intercepted, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrength and fivltiplicity of "the qua- 
drons employed to impede this eoHERHqinicatien. 


This was not all: fwarms of privateers cemning ut | 


from this harbour, obliged the merehantmen & 
Great Britain to have reccurſe to ces und this 
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expenſive i inconvenience prevented them from ſend- 
ing proviſions as regularly as it was neceſſary, to keep 
thoſe iſlands free from want. With regard to the 
ſmall veſſels, which being more bold, attempted thoſe 


5 expeditions, it was calculated that two fifths of them 


fell into the hands of our privateers. In a word, at 
the time of the taking of Martinico by the Engliſh, 
during the laſt war, the records of the Admiralty ſtill 


mention a total of four thouſand veſſels carried. off 


in that manner; 3 
Ever ſince the month of October, ſhips and troops 


had been ſent from Europe for this expedition againſt 


Martinico, which was jointly intruſted to Commo- 
dore Moore and General Hopſon. The firſt had a 

ſquadron of ten ſhips of the line, and the ſecond 
commanded eight thouſand land forces. The land- 


ing was effected on the 16th of January; but the 


enemy having been repulſed by the inhabitants, with 
more vigour than was expected, they did not think 
it prudent to ſpend their time, and their forces, in 
an attack, the ſucceſs of which was very doubtful ; 

and which, beſides, was liable to be interrupted every 
moment by ſuccours ſent from Europe, that were 
inceſſantly expected. The Engliſh turned their 
forces againſt Guadalupe, a conqueſt more propor- 


tioned to the ſmallneſs of their army. It could not, 


however, be completed in leſs than three months. 
A woody country, interſected with rivers, hollow 
ways, paſles, and ſteep rocks, preſented natural ob- 
ſtacles it was neceſſary to overcome. It is true that 
the Engliſh ſcarce met with any other. The loſs of 
this iſland will for ever be the diſgrace of Governor 
Nadau; branded at firſt by a Court Martial, but at 
length reinſtated by dint of intrigues and money, 

dr 
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two. infallible means, which. ſooner. or later always 1759. 
ſucceed in this country. It will alſo be the diſgracnP᷑e 
of the Marquis de Beauharnois, his Majeſty's Go ver- 
nor and Lieutenant-General in the Windward 
iſlands; who remaining quietly at Martinico, and 
thinking of nothing but his own ſecurity, neglected 
ſo much to keep a watchful eye upon that part of his 
government, that he did not ſend any aſſiſtance to it 
for ſeveral months. This loſs. will reflect an equal 
diſgrace on M. de Bompar, who arriving from Breſt 
with a powerful ſquadron, was ſix weeks before he 
put himſelf in motion to ſeek the Engliſh fleet. 
Theſe two officers, although not condemned by any 
ſentence, were degraded by the opinion of the pub- 
lic. In vain did they lay the blame upon the ſlow- 
neſs of the Miniſter, who delayed ſix months before 
he ſent the ſhips ſolicited by thoſe colonies : though 
this was an additional fault, to be laid by the nation 
to the charge of the Miniſter, yet it did not juſtify 
them. It is proved, even by the avowal of the Eng- 
liſh, that if the Marquis of Beauharnois had appeared 
one hour ſooner, Guadalupe would not have fallen 
into their hands. The French Generals were then 
the more culpable, as the ſituation of the place, and 
the circumſtances, ſeemed to deprive the enemy of 
the means of oppoſing them. Such was the ination 
of the Britiſh fleet, that being detained at Dominica 
for near eleven weeks, it remained a quiet ſpectator 
of the captures made by the privateers of Martinico, 
who carried off, almoſt in their ſight, more than 
ninety merchantmen of their nation. 
The beſiegers had loſt their General, n by 
General Barrington, who being himſelf ſeized with 
the gout, in the foot, the hand, and the ſtomach, 


could 
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1759. could only give imperfett orders. His little army 
—— was io much fatigued by continual labour, that he 


1 May. 


readily accepted the propofal of a capitulation, and 

ted the moſt honourable terms, not in conſider- 
ation of the valour of M. de Nadau, but on account 
of the critical ſituation in which he found himſelf, 
which did not permit him to be very Aancult, as we 


Tee in his letter to Mr. Pitt. 


It was, however, a very fortunate circumſtance for 
the inhabitants to be conquered at this time, when, 
during a three months fiege, their plantations had been 
deſtroyed, their warehouſes burnt, and part of their 
Haves carried off. If the conqueror had been obliged 
to retire after all thefe ravages, the ifland would 
have remained without reſource: the mother country 


Had it not in her power to ſend them any aſſiſtance; 


and they had no-commodities to barter with the neu- 
tral Powers, in exchange for fabſiſtence. They 
therefore received the kind offers of the Engliſh Ge- 
neral with confidence, who gained their affection fo 
much, that it was doubted, ſays an hiſtorian, whether 
be tous more beloved and reſpected by his 'own troops, or 
by the 'conquered people. The ſmall iſlands of Deſea- 
da, the Saintes, Bartholomew, and Marigalante, all of 
them dependent upon Guadalupe, fell with that 
iſland under the yoke of the Engliſh; and could do 
nothing better for their preſervation. | 

While Moore and Barrington were Wibmphen d! in 


the Weſt Indies, Saunders and Wolfe were ſignaliz- 


ing themſelves in North America, and laying ſiege 
to Quebec. We have already obferved, that the 


War in this continent had, till that time, turned to 


the advantage of the French. In 1758, they were 


ſtill ſueceſsful; * — de Montcalm gained a 


1 
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ſignal Ae on the 8th of July, near Fort Carillon; 22. 


on the 14th of September, M. de Ligneris beat a de- 


tachment of a thouſand Engliſn, towards Fort Du- 


queſne: but theſe very ſdecelen wert tlie cnuſe of 


all the misfortunes of the colony. The Englifh, who 
ſaw that with much inferior forces we overturned all 
their projects, took the reſolutien to increaſe their 


army in that country, to ſuch a degree, that they 


cruſhed us at laft by their numbers. In the TS 
they had forty thouſand men there; while we ha 


| ſcarce fifteen hundred. In vain had the Marquis de 


Vaudreuil, foreſeeing the ſiege of Quebec to be un- 
avoidable, ſolicited for reinforcements; the want of 
money, the difficulty of ſending troops there, the 


wavering diſpoſition of the Miniſtry, their abfurdiry, 
the general dejection of the King's navy, and the little 


encouragement given to the brave Captairis of mer- 
chant- ſhips, called 'Officiers Bleus, who, after having 
ſhewed prodigies of valour, had a great deal of trou- 
ble to get into the Royal navy, and were looked 
upon there with that contempt with which they had 


a much better right to treat their rivals—all theſe. 


circumſtances concurred | in defeating che foreſig ht of 
this Commander. 

A fleet of 35 ſhips, each of three or four hundred 
tons burthen, was required to ſupply the wants of the 
Commiſſary of the ſtores in eatables alone, indepen- 


dent of the ſubſiſtence, and other neceffaries, to be 


ſent on the King's account, which were defigned for 
the inhabitants, and for all thoſe who were not ſup- 


plied by rations. Not a fourth part of theſe things 


was ſent, and few arrived—no troops, no freſh am- 
munition, and eſpecially no fleet; ſo that Canada 
was reduced to it's own forces: but M. de Berryer, 

Vox. III. * like 
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1759. like an exact Miniſter, did not fail to ſend a Com- 


27 June. 


Every. year, at the time of the approach of the King's 


miſſary, to aſſiſt the Intendant in ſettling his accounts. 


It was not certainly from this civil officer that the 
ſalvation of the colony was to be expected. Accord- 
ingly, the Engliſh were not afraid of him; their flag 
ſoon appeared before Quebec. Alas! of what little 
avail is all human ſeience, and how ſoon are the beſt- 
planned enterprizes diſconcerted ! Notwithſtanding 
the forſaken ſtate in which Miniſtry had left Cana- 
da—notwithſtanding the want that prevailed there— 
notwithſtanding the inferiority of it's forces, one inſtant 
might have ſaved thecolony, andannihilated the power 
of the Engliſh on this continent. Eight fire-ſhips had 
been fitted qut in the road; a feeble, but the beft 
method of defence that could have been thought of. 


Scarce had the enemy's fleet anchored at the iſland of 


Orleans, when thoſe infernal machines were ſent off 
in the night-time, to reduce it to aſhes; and if the 
orders had been punctually executed, both men and 
ſhips would have been all loſt. But the Captains 
who conducted this operation were ſeized with terror; 
they ſet fire to their veſſels too ſoon, and haſtened 
back to land in their boats. The beſiegers, who had 


precipitation, to guard themſelyes againſt them; and 


this great fault of the Canadians, was really the cir- 


cumſtance which decided their fate. 

They depended ſtill upon another danger, r more 
concealed, and contrived by nature itſelf againſt their 
enemies, but which only ſerved to prove the ability 
of the Engliſh lailors, and the ignorance of ours. 


There is in the river a place called La traverſe du 
Nord, which was looked upon as a very difficult paſs. 


9 


ſeen the flames from a diſtance, had time, from this 


L 


* 
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mips, * ſignals intended to guide them over this 
place were repaired ; and theſe precautions were at- 


tended to for the ſmalleſt frigates. Upon the firſt 


intelligence received, that Saunders had entered the 
river, great care was taken to ſuppreſs all the buoys, 
in order to increaſe thoſe embarraſſments, ſo much 
dreaded by the French. Their rivals made a jeſt of 
them, and went over this paſs with ſhips of 70 or 80 
guns, in the night, as well as in the day-time; they 
even croſſed it with ſeveral ſhips a-breaſt, tacking 
about, and ſhewing themſelves more ſkilful Pur the 
pilots of the country *, 

In the mean while the Engliſh had more ſerious 
obſtacles to ſurmount. They had a great deal of 
trouble to land, and eſtabliſh themſelves in the en- 


virons of the place. The borders of the river were 


ſo well defended by troops, and redoubts, placed at 
different diſtances, that the firſt efforts failed. Theſe 
unfortunate attempts lafted ſix weeks, and we may 


judge, from the very circumſpect letters of the two 
Commanders of the enterprize, that they began to 


be diſguſted with it. Wolfe wrote to Mr. Pitt, © the 
cc intereſts of Great Britain require the moſt vigorous 
meaſures; but the courage of a handful of brave 
men is only to be diſplayed where there are ſome 
3 of ſucceſs. You may, however, be aſſured, 

that the little time remaining for the campaign, 
« ſhall be employed, as much as poffible, for the 


ec honour of his Majeſty and the good of the na- 


* See Letter of M. de Bigot, Intendant of the colony, to 


M. Berryer, dated 22 October 1759, wherein he is ob- 
| liged to tell this eee, ſo diſgraceful to all the French 
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ce tion. I ſhall be happy if our efforts contribute 
« here to the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms.” _ 

Saunders, on his fide, wrote, on the 1ſt of Septem- 
ber: The enemy ſeem to be numerous, and ſtrong- | 
«© ly poſted; but, whatever the event may be, we 
& ſhall remain here as long as the ſeaſon will permit 
« us, in order to prevent at leaſt any detachment 
ce of troops from Quebec from being ſent againſt 
« General Amherſt.” 

It was not till the 12th of September, that 1s to 
ſay, after having remained three months in the river, 
that the enemy had the ſingular good fortune to land 
without being perceived. This was done an hour 
before day- break, at the diſtance. of a league and 
a half above the town. The army, fix thouſand 
ſtrong, was already formed i in order of battle, when 
it was attacked the next day by a body of troops, 
one third leſs than theirs. This action will be ever 
memorable from the loſs of the two Commanders. 


Wolfe was firſt wounded, without his troops loſing 


their confidence and reſolution. Carried out of the 
ranks, and fainting, he came to himſelf upon hearing, 
They Ay. He aſked with eagerneſs, who and was 
anſwered, The French: he replied, Thank God; I die 
ſatisfied : and expired. Montcalm ſurvived this il- 
luſtrious adverſary no longer than to experience the 
mortification of being a witneſs to the defection of 
his troops. He was mortally wounded in the re- 
treat, and expired with equal glary. He had even 
the opportunity of diſplaying a greater degree of 
heroiſm, by attending {till to the glory of his coun- 
try, and generouſly giving his opinion to return to 
the field of battle. This advice, which was alſo that 


of the Marquis of Vaudreuil, might have recovered 


Matters: 
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matters: a Council of war determined differently; 
and, notwithſtanding the reinforcements received, 


we retired to the diſtance of ten Teagues. The Che- 
valier de Levy, who had haſtened from his poſt to 


| ſucceed Montcalm, cenſured the weakneſs of this 
ſtep. We were aſhamed of it, and wiſhed to return, 
in order to regain the victory: it was too late, 
Quebec, three parts of which was deſtroyed by the 
canon cf the fleet; had juſt capitulated. The Che- 


valier de Ramſay, who had ſhut himſelf up in it, was 


only allowed four hours for the treaty. 


To theſe two conqueſts in the new world, were 


added two naval victories, which carried the glory of 
the Miniſter, who directed ſo many fortunate and 
well-planned operations, to the higheſt pitch. The 
only reſource of France, was the alen meditated 
by Marſhal Belleiſle, and for which immenſe prepa- 
rations were making. The navy of Breſt not being 
ſtrong enough to ſupport it, it was thought of adding 
that of Toulon to it, and all the ſhips able to go to 
ſea were fitting out in this laſt port. 

But although, ſince the taking of Minorca, the 
Engliſh had no fixed port but at Gibraltar—a foreign 
road, where veſſels are far from riding in ſafety, and 
cannot. weather certain winds—it was decided that 
this junction ſhould be prevented. 


Pitt was informed by his ſpies, that no more than 


twelve ſhips of the line could come out of Toulon: 

he did not neglect putting the ſuperiority of number 
on the fide of the Engliſh, and ſent fourteen. They 
were intruſted to Boſcawen, the Admiral who had be- 
gun the war. He had juſt conquered Louiſbourg, 
and had all the boldneſs neceſſary for fuch an enter- 
prize. He preſented himſelf even at the mouth of 
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the port, blocked up the French ſquadron there, and, 
to provoke them to come out, ſent ſome of his ſhips, 
with orders to burn two veſſels that were at anchor 
in the great road. It was again M. de la Clue, wha 
commanded. He was not more moved at this in- 
ſult, than he had previouſly ſhew'n himſelf at Cartha- 
gena; and though the enemy's ſhips, in a dead calm, 

and unable to execute their raſh enterprize, were 


very ill treated from the fire of the batteries, and 


obliged to be towed away, he ſuffered them to ma- 


neœuvre, and retire very quietly. This accident, and 


the bad weather, forced the Engliſh Admiral to re- 
tire to Gibraltar, in order to refit. He made no 
doubt but that his rival would take advantage of 
this circumſtance, to put to ſea, and attempt the 
paſſage of the ſtraits ;- but he had determined, that 
he ſhould not do this with impunity, and had there- 
fore ſtationed two of his ſwifteſt ſailers to watch him, 
one toward the coaſt of Spain, and the other on 


= that of Africa. 


French fleet conſiſted of the following ſhips. 


M. de la Clue, inſtead of ſeizing this opportunity 
to follow Boſcawen, who could not then have at- 
tacked him with advantage, would not ſet ſail till he 
was certain of having no Engliſhman. in ſight. He 
loſt a time that was precious to him, for carrying his 
orders into execution, and gave the enemy leiſure to 
appear again in force. The French fleet was in very 
good condition, and well able to make head againſt 


the enemy. If it be the duty of an hiſtorian to ſaye 


from oblivion the names of thoſe heroes who have 
been uſeful to their country, he is no leſs obliged to 


hold up to public execration the names of thoſe baſe 


Commanders who have ſhrunk from their duty. The 


Ships, 
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Ships. Guns. Captains M. M. 
L'Octan, — 80 De la Clue, Commodore. 
Le Redoutable, 74 De Saint Agnan, Captain. 
Le Centaure, 74 De Sabran Gramont. 

Le Souverain, 74 Pang 1 

Le Guerrier, 74 De Rochemore. 
Le Temeraire, 74 Caſtillon the elder. | 
Le Fantaſque, 64 Caſtillon the younger. 
Le Modeſte, 64 Du Loc de Montvert. 


| | || HEE ER 


Le Lion, — 64 Colbert Turgis. 11 

Le Triton, —_ N | 
Le Fier, — 50 Marquiſon. 198 
L'Oriflamme, 4.30 3 


FRIGATES. 


Ko Guns. Captains, . . 
La Chimere,, 26 — F auche.. f. 
La Minerve, 4 — The Chevalier TOppede. 
La ae. 24 — The Chevalier F . | 


On the evening "hind 16th t to - 7 wY A 
guſt, M. de la Clue, by keeping cloſe to the coaſt 
of Barbary, had ſlipped into the channel; and was 
got almoſt beyond the coaſt of Ceuta, when he was 

| perceived by the Gibraltar, an Engliſh ſhip upon the 
ſcout : it was about eight o'clock: when this ſhip gave 
the ſignal, and before ten Boſcawen was already un- 
der ſail, and out of the bay. On that very night, 
not by a guſt of wind, as the timid author of the 
Annals of Lewis XV. officiouſly pretends, but, as 
the French Commander ſays, by a fatality for which 
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10 reaſon can be given *, five of his ſhips and three 
frigates had parted company ; ſo that the next morn- 
ing, at day-break, he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded only by 
the Redoutable, the Centaure, and the Modeſte. In 
this weakened ftate, committing one fault upon an- 
other, the enemy came up with him. If he wanted 
conduct, it muſt be owned that he did not want 
courage, His ſhip fired two thouſand five hundred 
mot On of his legs was carried off, and the other 
dangerouſly wounded ; but the only Captain who 
acquired all the glory of the day, was M. de Sabran 
Grammont, who, though he was the firſt that ſurren- 
dered, did not ſtrike till after he had performed pro- 
digies of valour, and after having been ſucceſſively 
attacked by five ſhips, the laſt of Thich! was the Ad- 
miral's of go guns. 

The brave defence made by this Captain, keeping 
the enemy engaged till night came on, the fleet might 
have been faved, if it had been managed with 
{kill and conduct. On the contrary, Count Panat 
and M. de Rochemore thought proper to take re- 
fuge at Liſbon. This defection diſcouraged both 
the Captains and the crews: the action was now 
changed into a meer diſgraceful rout; the Ocean and 


the Redoutablè were burnt the next day, and the Te- 


meraire and Modeſte taken. 

Certainly, if there were ever any * for a 
Court Martial, it ought to have been holden on ac- 
count of this engagement off Lagos, wherein coward- 


ice, ignorance, treachery to one's country, forgetful- 


deſß, and infraction of orders, were anne on al 


® See Ks letter to the Count de Merle, 3 1 Fr rance 


to the Court of Liſbon, dated from Lagos, the 18th of hath 


1759. 


ſides Se 
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| ſides. It would undoubtedly have been a great hard- 
ſhip for M. de la Clue, after having loſt both his 
legs, to loſe his head alſo ; his crutches might ſerve 
as an anſwer to his accuſers, and perhaps juſtify him 
fully. But this inquiry was indifpenſible, to learn 
for what reaſon, in a ſummer's night, in which there 
is no abſolute darkneſs—with an eaſterly wind, which 
neverblows very hard, —in a narrow channel, where the 
current running in a direct line, prevents the ſhips 
from loſing the track, and makes them drive very 
little three frigates ſhould have ſeparated, whoſe 
orders were, never to loſe ſight of the Admiral's ſhip, 
to obſerve his ſignals in order to repeat them, to 
keep conſtantly ſailing round the ſquadron, to watch 
over the whole, to ſee that they were in good order 
and ſafe — for what reaſon, five of the weakeſt ſhips, 
and conſequently in the center of the diviſion, and 
_ ſupported by the ſtrongeſt on the right and left, loft 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as that at day-break no 
traces of them cauld be found, nor during the whole 


morning, till noon, when they went to mert them - 


for what reaſon, after the action, at a time when it 
became more eſſential than ever to keep together, 
in order to make head againit an enemy of double 
the ſtrength, two ſhips ſhould take upon themſelves 
to leave the reſt, under pretence of attending to their 


own ſafety ;—for what reaſon in a word, the others, 


inſtead of fighting, to ſecure a retreat by this means, 
or at leaſt to make the enemy pay dear for the vie- 
tory, ſhould prefer to be ſet on fire by running a- 
ground, or ſuffer tbemſelves to be taken at anchor. 
Theſe inquiries would be endleſs, were we to enume- 
rate all the regular and diſguſting things that hap- 
pened during the action, and it's conſequences. 


7 | M. de 
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1759. M. de Berryer's diſpoſition was much inclined to 


enter into the diſquiſition of facts; he was a Judge 
naturally ſevere and malevolent; but he was ſtill 
more attached to his poſt, than to the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and he did not chooſe to incur the dif- 
pleaſure of all the Nobility of Provence, to whom 
theſe Captains were allied. Beſides, he was aware 
that this would be ſetting the whole navy againſt 
him, many officers of which, equally culpable, were 
intereſted that no inquiries ſhould be made, leſt they 
ſhould afterwards extend to them. In a word, Mar- 
ſhal Conflans, the only reſource of France in this in- 
ſtant, was to be indulged, who, from an inward 'per- 
ſuaſion of his incapacity and cowardice, oppoſed there 


being an example made, which might become too 


dangerous for himſelf. The only puniſhment in- 
fied upon the criminals was, at their return from 


Gibraltar, to be hooted by the populace of Toulon; 
while, on the contrary, they ſaw M. de Sabran ca- 
reſſed in this port, at Paris, and at Court, and ho- 
noured with a penſion from the King. | 

The defeat off Lagos was a fatal check, and a very 
bad omen for the reſt of the projected enterprize ; 


but the expences were too much advanced to ſtop; 


the queſtion was, to obtain ſome compenſation, in 


order to conclude a peace which ſhould not be too 
diſadvantageous, and of which we were very deſirous. 


All hopes were loſt of recovering the-poſſeſſion of the 


electorate of Hanover: the only reſource left after 


the battle of Minden, was to go and paſs the treaty 
at London; and the e e were neee 


purſued. 


SGcorge II. on his part, made his. Parlinencire ac- 


quainted with the deſigns of France—obtained fub- 


ſidies 
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fidies from them, proportioned to the vigorous de- 1759. 
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fence that was required; and, beſide the number o 


fleets already ſent out of the ports of England, three 
more ſquadrons ſet ſail after each other. Commo- 
dore Boyce was ſtationed off Dunkirk, to intercept, 
or engage every veſſel that ſhould come out of that 
road. Rear Admiral Rodney bombarded the Havre, 
where magazines of proviſians had been formed, and 
flat bottomed boats conſtructed for the embarkation 
of troops. In a word, Hawke appeared before Breſt 


with a formidable fleet, ſuperior to the forces the 


Marſhal could put to ſea. The cruiſing of the firſt 
of theſe officers was ſo exact, and ſo well kept up, 
that the little ſquadron, intruſted to Thurot, whoſe 
orders were ſigned ſince the 17th of June, could nat 
ſet ſail till the 15th of October. Rodney continued 


firing for fifty-two hours without interruption, and 


with ſuch ſucceſs, as to oblige the inhabitants to quit 
the town, though 700 men were inceſſantly employed 
in giving aſſiſtance, and extinguiſhing the flames. A 
great many. boats were burnt, and the Magazines 
very much damaged; in a word, the preparations 
in this quarter were nearly reduced to nothing. Ad- 
miral Hawke blocked up ſo narrowly the port of 
Breſt, for ſome time, that no ſhip could enter, nor 
go out of the entrance of the harbour, without being 


taken by him. He carried off from the anchorage, 
under the forts of the coaſt, four veſſels, which were 


inſinuating themſelves between the ſhore and the 
coaſt. Theſe veſſels were carrying canon and naval 
ſtores for the Marſhal's fleet; which were obliged to 
be replaced, and contributed ſtill to ur his de- 
parture. 
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Theſe difappointments occaſioned the execution of 
the project of invaſion to be deferred till the ſeaſon 
when the winds ſhould oblige the Englifh to remove. 
All the troops, to the number of forty battalions, 
were aſſembled on the coaſt of Britany, at Vannes, 
and at Nantz, under the command of the Duke 
e avon There was another army at Dunkirk, 

commanded by M. de Chevert; and fome detach- 
ments from the King” s houſehold were to fhare the 
event. M. de Frobert, a Brigadier, had embarked 
with about eight hundred men in Thurot's ſqua- 
dron, which was gone for the north of Ireland. His 
object was to reconnoitre the coaſt with care, and, by 
3 a party among the malecontents, to pave the 
way for a deſcent. We may judge by his inſtruc- 
tions, that we were not without hopes of ſome in- 


trigues from the partizans of the Houſe of Stuart, 


and that Scotland was the place where ſucceſs was 


-chiefly expected. Theſe inſtructions contained a pro- 


hibition of making any attempt againſt that king- 


dom; and ordered, that if he were obliged to land 


there, he ſhould do it as a friend==thobld only make 


uſe of arms in his own defence—and even, in cafe he 


ſhould be treated as an enemy, mould take nothing 
without paying for it“. | | 


On this occafion, it was again ſeen upon. how 


trifling a circumſtance the deſtidy of the moſt for- 
. l empires depends. France 1 in her diftreſs 


See The Journal of the navigation of a French ſquadron, avhich 


fet out from the port of Dunkirh, under the command of Captain I hu- 


rot, on the 15th of October 17 59, with feveral detachments F the 
Freneb and Swiſs guards, and of various other corps; by the Mar- 
guis de Bragelonne, Major of the detachment. 


might 
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might have made England tremble, and have re- 
Papa.” her to a ſtate of humiliation, in the midſt 
of her proſperity, if Marſhal Conflans, without 


loſing time—at the inſtant when the ſtorm, on the 


12th of October, obliged Admiral Hawke to quit the 
bay, and go back as far as Plymouth—had come out 
of port, collected his fleet, and attempted a deſcent, 
it would have been impoſſible for the enemy to op- 
poſe him ; or at leaſt they could nothave done it but 
at the greateſt diſadvantage, with a fleet fatigued. by 
a ſix months cruize—lately battered and drſperfed by 
a hurricane, which had put it in the moſt deplorable 
condition—againſt one that was freſh, well equipped, 
compoſed of numerous crews, and of the choice of 
the navy. But this Commander was not a man 
capable of acting in ſo vigorous a manner; and the 
Miniſter for the marine department was too weak, 
and too irreſolute, to determine as ſoon as it was 
neceſſary; he was deſirous of aſcertaining previouſly, 
whether the Engliſh Admiral were really gone inte 
port. The Marſhal afterwards refuſed to put to fea, 


till he was equipped with all the parade and pomp 


of his dignity. Theſe delays continued till the 19th 
of November, when the French ſquadron at length 


came out. Admiral Hawke was ſoon informed of 


this, by the ſhips kept upon the look out. Having 


been forced a third time, by contrary winds, to re- 
enter Torbay, he perceived the neceſſity of oppoſing 
any attempts the French fleet might make. Though 
his fleet was very much weakened by circumſtances, 
and from thirty ſhips of the line was reduced to 
twenty-three, yet he braved the fury of the elements, 
and exerted all his ſkill ro overcome the difficulties; 
n reach the bay of Quiberon, where he ſuppoſed 


be 
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17 1759. he ſhould meet with the adverſary, The joy was 


exceeding great .among his people, when they per- 
ceived the French fleet; which; on the contrary, 


was ſeized with conſternation and diſmay. Before 


the fleet had come out of Breſt, it was publicly ſaid 
that it would be beaten, and therefore we need not be 


furpriſed that it was. As ſoon as the Marſhal was 


informed that the enemy were in ſight, he imme- 
diately fled, thinking, by drawing near the coaſt, 
which was full of ſand-banks and rocks, to prevent 
his being purſued ; and taking it for granted, that his 
adverſary would not dare to bid defiance to theſe 
ſhelves, with which his pilots were unacquainted, 
By this ſhameful artifice, his rear-guard was cut off, 


which ſuſtained all the fire of the Engliſh, and was 
cruſhed. In this general rout, infinitely worſe than 


that off Lagos, the hiſtorian, on whichever. ſide he 
looks, cannot find the leaſt ſatisfaction, but in the 


noble defence of M. de Saint Andre du Verger, and 
1n paying to his memory the tribute he deſerves. 


This Commodore, who commanded the diviſion we 
are now ſpeaking of, mounted the Formidable of 80 
guns: he was fortunate enough not to be witneſs to 
the termination of this fatal day, being killed in the 
action, as well as his brother; and his ſhip did not 
ſtrike till after the loſs of half her crew, and when 
ſhe was ſo much damaged by the firing, and ſo full 
of holes, that the Engliſh had a great deal of trouble 
to bring her home. In every other part of the fleet 
our indignation 1s excited—in one place 1t 1s the 
Chevalier de Beaufremont, proud of his name, and 
yet ſupporting it ſo ill, who miſtaking a ſignal for 
rallying, for the ſignal of running away, crouded all 
the fail he could, and, by an infamous defection, drew 

along 
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along with him to the iſland of Aix all the van - 
guard under his command, without having fired a 
ſnot. In another place we obſerve a diviſion, 
which, emboldened by terror, manceuvred with 
wonderful dexterity, penetrated into a river, where 
it was thought impoſſible that frigates ſhould anchor, 
and exerted incredible efforts to conceal it's diſ- 
grace, which ought to have been diſplayed to inſure 

it's glory. In the center we ſee Marſhal Conflans— 
after having fired a few broadſides, without having a 
man killed or wounded on board, or without having 
ſuffered the leaſt damage running aground with the 
Soleil Royal, of 80 guns, and two thouſand men the 


moſt ſuperb ſhip belonging to his Majeſty, quite new. 


with every advantage of conſtruction - and ordering 
her to be burnt in his preſence, while he was at the 
ſame time eraploped.; in a ſordid attention to his do- 
meſtic concerns“. 

It was the deſtiny of France, that | in "hin dreadful 
cataſtrophe every thing ſhould concur to it's diſ- 


aſter. M. de Kerſaint, who was till then thought to 


be a good officer, tacked about with the Theſe, of 
74 guns, which he commanded. He forgot to order 
the, port-holes of his upper tier to be ſhut. He was 
rold of this miſtake in time, but being aſhamed that 
a pilot ſhould teach him his duty, he perſiſted in 
leaving them open; and when the veſſel engaged, 
. he was ſwallowed up, with 8co men of his crew; 
twenty of them only were ſaved, by the humanity of 
the enemy, who gave information of this fault, which 


lt is pretended that he cauſed the lace to be taken off his 
a and ſent his people away with their off-reckoning, in 


order that their wages, on hitherto by the King, might not fall 
upon him. | 
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a common ſailor, upon his ſecond expedition, would 
not have committed, and which he thought to have 
buried in oblivion along with himſelf. The Superbe 


ſhared the ſame fate, but in a more honourable way, 
by a broadſide from the enemy. The Jie, having 


| loſt M. de St. Allouarn, her Captain, who was killed 


in the action, as well as his brother, was entirely de- 


ftroyed, crew and all, by the ignorance of the coaſt- 


ing pilot. In a word, the flight of the Commander 
occaſioned the loſs of fix ſhips of the line in his 
fleet*; that is to ſay, coſt him more than the moſt 
obſtinate naval combat would have done. This en- 
gagement was called the battle of Conflans, from the 
name of the cowardly Marſhal ; undoubtedly, that the 
memory of it ſhould not be loſt, and that he ſhould 
be for ever held out to the. execration of poſterity. 


It proved the ruin of the navy under Lewis XV. 


as the battle of la Hogue had been under Lewis XIV. 
which was weakened by nearly half it's force in four 
years time, from the loſs of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the 
line deſtroyed, burnt, or carried into England f. It 


was impoſſible that ſhip-building ſhould be carried 


on with ſufficient diſpatch to fill vp this deficiency. 


Theſe conſtructions were themſelves neceſſarily 


flackened from the want of materials; for, as they 
could only be brought upon trading veſſels, and as 


Te Soleil Royal, 80 guns, burnt by M. de Conflans's orders; 
P Intripide, of 80, taken; le Heros, of 74, burnt ; le Thefes, of 
74, ſunk ; le Superbe, of 74, ſunk; and le Jute, of 70, ſplit upon 
a rock ny loſt. 

+ Le Lys, Þ Alcide, {Efperance, I Arc-en-ciel, le Raiſonable, le 
Belligueux, le Foudroyant, l Orphie; to thefe eight, add the five 
at Louiſbourg, the fix of the action off Lagos, the fix of the en- 
gagement of Conflans, the Opinidrre, and the Greenwich. 


Commer ce : 
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commerce was unprotected, it fell in proportion. 
Even the neutral bettoms did not dare to bring the 
materials neceſſary for this purpoſe, on account. of 
the riſks they ran, which exceeded their profits. The 
French were therefore obliged to give up the fitting 
out of any more armaments; they confined them- 
ſelves to thoſe that were eſſential for the victual- 
ling and ſupport of their colonies, tlie number of 
which decreaſing likewiſe, the fleets became leſs ne- 
ceſſary. The Engliſh remained abſolute maſters of 


the ſea in Europe. It was henceforward forbidden 


to the veſſels of Toulon to go beyond the limits of 
the Mediterranean; and the ſhattefed remains of 


M. de la Clue's ſquadron did not come in from the 
other ports, into that of Toulon, till at the end of fix 


months. This was the third time that this Com- 
modore returned. As to the ſhips in the river vi- 
laine, they were blocked up there; one was loſt, the 
others rotted: and this diviſion, the crews and ſup- 
port of which coſt enormous ſums, was obliged to 
be laid up till ſome [favourable opportunity of turn- 
ing it to advantage. The Gentlemen of the Royal 
Navy, who had found means to get into this river, 
decided, in ſeveral councils of war, that it was im- 
poſſible to get out of it; and the care of theſe ſhips 


was given up to ſome officers of the eee | 


who undertook to fave then. : 


If, indeed, the Engliſh ruled over chi deem, by 


che ſuperiority of their forces, they ſnewed them- 
ſelves worthy of that empire, by the manner in which 


they maſtered the waves. The rigour of the ſeaſon, 


the\inconſtancy and tempeſtuouſneſs of the element, 
did not prevent them from inſulting our coatts during 
the whole winter. They anchored in the road of 
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the idand of Alk, to ſee if there were not any attack 
to be made againſt the diviſion that had taken re- 


fuge there; but the ſhips, to the number of eight, 


had got up the river. The alarm raiſed was equally 
great; and upon this occaſion, again, if they had been 
more enterprizing, they would have ſucceeded in 
their attempt, from the conſternation that prevailed, 


and the little poſſibility there was of oppoſing them. 


They bombarded the town of Croiſſic, and in view of 
it, and under the canon of the batteries, endeavoured 
to fiſh up the magnificent artillery of the Soleil Royal, 


which they claimed, as a trophy annexed to their 
victory. They landed ſucceſſively at the little iſland 


of Dieu, at the iſland of Met, which they ſeized upon, 
and at Belleiſle, from whence being at firſt repulſed, 
they ſucceeded on a ſecond attempt., We were obliged 
to bearall theſe humiliations, for want of a ak to 
prevent them. 

An unſucceſsful war commonly occaſions Git 
revolutions i in Courts. The ſubjects are conſtantly 
in hopes of improving their ſituation by the change 
of Miniſtry; and the Sovereign is always ready to 
impute the falſe meaſures, often adopted in Council, 
to the diſgraced Miniſters. . During the unfortunate 
period, the diſaſters of which we are deſcribing, there 
were ſeveral changes of this kind at Verſailles. The 
firſt, however, cannot be attributed either to the diſ- 
content of the nation, or to that of the Monarch, but 
was the effect of the revenge of a woman, jealous, 
and deſpiſed. We have ſeen in what manner Ma- 
dame de Pompadour had rapidly raiſed the Abbe de 
Bernis, from a ſtate-of mediocrity to the height of 
honours : he had been created Cardinal a long 
Une: ſince; ;—ſhe O__ that a degree of favour ſo 
112 2 : marked, 


h LEWLS: x9- 
marked, and ſo long continued, deſerved unlimited 


returns of gratitude ;—ſhe imagined; that though 
her charms had no longer any effect upon the Mo- 
narch, Not oy ought alt: to preſerve the ſame em- 


228 


trary, and Was . but before ſhe diferaced | 
the Cardinal, in the laſt converſation ſhe had with 


him, ſhe made him acquainted with the height of her 


affection for him, and exerted her laſt efforts to ſe- 


cure his fidelity; but found him ſtill cool and in- 
flexible; unable then any longer to keep her rage 


within bounds, ſhe broke out into violent reproaches, 
and declared to him, that fhe would ſoon make him 


re-enter into that ſtate of obſcurity, from whence ſne 
had raiſed him. The day before his diſgrace, he 
aſſiſted, notwithſtanding, at the King's ſupper. 
Lewis XV. aſhamed of the order he had juft ſigned, 


but ſubdued by the will of his imperious miſtreſs, 
looked at him from time to time, but turned his 
eyes away as ſoon as he met thoſe of the Cardinal; 


ſo humiliating are the looks of innocence to an | 


who are guilty of an unjuſt action. The Courtiers, 
ever attentive to the leaſt indications of a diſgrace, 


were too well acquainted with the character of their 


maſter, not to foreſee what was going to happen. 


The rumour of it was Tpread about that very evening, 


and accordingly the next day M. de Bernis was 


baniſhed to his abbey of Saint Medard. Having only | 
remained ſixteen months at the head of the depart- 
ment for foreign affairs, he had had no opportunity 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in it; and the only memorable 
epocha during his negotiations, was the treaty of 
Verſailles, ſo fatal at that time, but the fruits of 7 


which were to be reaped at a later period: 
Q. 2 1 8 The 
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The diſgraced Cardinal had leiſure, during his 


retirement, to make reflections upon the inſtability 


of favour, and the perfidy of the Court. He grew 
ſenſible of the infignificancy. of greatneſs, and. of 
the almoſt conſtantly ſiniſter end of men in an in- 
ferior ſphere, too precipitately raiſed to honours. 
He turned his thoughts towards the church, the 
dignities of which are more ſolid; was. ordained 
prieſt, and prepared | himſelf for a prelacy. He 
could not however obtain one 'till after the death of 
the favourite. He was then appointed Archbiſhop 
of Alby, where he gave himſelf up entirely to the 


functions of his holy miniſtry, till, forgetting his phi- 


loſophy, and his religious principles, he once more 
plunged into the buſtle of affairs ; but cautiouſly, 
at a diſtance from the Court, in a place, and in a 


| ſpecies. of negotiations ſuitable to his rank, con- 


itantly refuſing a more brilliant poſt, from e 
henſion of a ſecond diſgrace. | 

Cardinal de Bernis was ſucceeded, in the "oY | 
and in his department, by the Count de Stainville,. 
created. at the ſame time Duke, of Choiſeul. This 
man, born, like his predeceſſor, with a very mo- 
derate ſhare of fortune, had been early actuated by 
a principle of ambition - infinitely. more active. 
Impelled with the noble deſire of adding freſh 


glory to a name already illuſtrious, he. had entered 


at firſt into the military profeſſion; but his genius 
being leſs inclined to arms than to politics, he ſoon 
ſtudied the art of negotiations. Sent at firſt Am- 
baſſador to Rome, that Court had ſupplied him 
the means of improving his natural talent for in- 
trigues; and being afterwards appointed Miniſter at 


Vienna, the Houle of ae to which he had the 


10 honour 
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honour of being allied, thought to find in him a 1759. 
zealous ſervant at the Court of France, 5 formed * 


a powerful party in his favour. 


Thus he laid the foundations of his deute | 


Still, however, he might not have ſucceeded, had 
he not, contrary to the frankneſs and natural mag-" 
nanimity of his diſpoſition, condeſcended to à per- 
fidy, which he no doubt hoped to bury in that 
obſcurity in which it had been planned. A Lady 
of the Court, one of his relations, began to pleaſe 
the King; the connection increaſed, and ſhe al- 
ready received letters from his Majeſty, and made 
aſſignations with him. A Courtier, leſs artful than 


the Duke of Choiſeul, would have conſidered this 


event as the moſt fortunate opportunity of advance- 
ment, and of obtaining his end. He would not 
have failed to encourage the paſſion of the auguſt 
lover, and attempt to ſupplant the eſtabliſhed fa- 
vourite, by this new object, who ſeemed to have 


more ready and more irreſiſtible means of triumph 


ing. The Duke de Choiſeul thought otherwiſe; he 
adopted the ſureſt method, and choſe rather to 
ſacrifice his relation, whoſe ſway might not be 
laſting, to Madame de Pompadour, whoſe power 
increaſed, and acquired greater conſiſtency by time. 


He was the confidant of his relation, who con- 
ſulted him upon her behaviour. One day, when 


Lewis XV. whoſe love was carried to the higheſt 
pitch, had, by a preſſing note, demanded a deciſive 
interview, the Duke de Choiſeul, who aſſiſted this 
lady in writing her anſwer, pretended as if he 
wiſhed to reflect upon the anſwer to be given to 
this, took it away with him, and, ONES: in 1 
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of it, went to the Marchioneſs: Madam,” ſaid 
he to her, * you imagine that I am one of your 
ce enemies; you do me the injuſtice to believe, that 
« T am employed with them in forming ſecret con- 
& ſpiracies to deprive you of the King's favour, 
« Look over this note, and Judge for yourſelf.” He 
ſhewed her, at the ſame time, the tender and paf- 
fionate note of his Majeſty, told her how he came 

in poſſeſſion of it, and repreſented to her the riſques 
to which he expoſed himſelf for her ſervice, declar- 
ing, at the ſame time, that he preferred the good of 


the State, and the happineſs of his Maſter, to his 


own greatneſs; and that he thought her more proper 
than any other perſon to fulfil theſe two im- 


portant objects. Madame de Pompadour was too 


well acquainted with the character of Lewis XV. 
not to be ſure of bringing him back to herſelf 
whenever ſhe received timely notice. When ſhe 
was informed of this intrigue, ſhe ſoon put an end 
to it, and threw upon her rival all the odium of 
this diſcovery, and the puniſhment which the per- 
fidious confidant would have deferved. From that 
time, he became the creature, and acquired the con- 
fidence of the favourite. He was young, ardent, 


and intrepid; he repaired the faults of Cardinal de 


Bernis, ſealed his reconciliation with the Mar- 
chioneſs in ſuch a manner, as to make her believe 
that her charms had loſt nothing of their former 
influence, and thus paved the way for himſelf to ar- 
rive to the ſupreme power, which he inherited af- 
ter her death. At this inſtant he found in the Coun- 
cil a formidable opponent, who, foreſeeing the 
art his competitor was going to act, would not 
af leaſt ſuffer him to rule in his preſence, and con- 
tradicted 
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tradicted him, as much from motives of jealouſy, 1759. 
— a 


as from difference of opinion, and natural anti- 
pathy. 


The Secretary of State for the Marine api | 


ment was then moſt expoſed. to the criticiſms of 
ſpeculators, and the abuſe of the Parifians; they 
had deteſted him as Lieutenant of Police, and de- 
ſpiſed him as Miniſter. His office ſaw. with con- 
cern at it's head an obſcure citizen—who had not 
even obtained that place by his eminent merit—who 
would not let himſelf be governed and from 
whom there was neither favour nor advancement 
to be expected. In a word, the Duke de Choiſeul, 
deſirous of fixing himſelf more firmly, of et, 
creatures of his own, and of acquiring a degree 

renown which his department could not procure 
him, would have been pleaſed at the expulſion of 


this member from the body of Secretaries of State, 


whom his brethren were aſhamed of, and whoſe 
ſpoils he already confumed in imagination. The 


blow was given: his protectreſs had conſented to 


forſake him; when an incident, contrived on purpoſe 


to accelerate his diſgrace, put a ſtop to it. M. 
Berryer ſaw, with well-founded regret, the ſhipg 


ſhut up in the river Vilaine, a lafting monument 


of the cowardice of the navy. Every day he had 


freſh demands, from indiſcreet officers, who pre- 
tended that this fugitive ſquadron ought to be 


kept up with as much eclat as a ſquadron equip- 


ped and ready to fail for the protection and ho- 
nour of the flag. In an inſtant of ill- humour, to 
which this Miniſter was very ſubject, he paid little 
attention to his expreſſions, and anſwered them 
harſhly, The 2 whoſe pride was not abated 
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by. humihations, aſſembled in a body, and fent 
him an anſwer in an inſolent letter, in which, think- 
ing to juſtify themſelves by dint of bravadoes, they 
had the boldneſs to extol their manœuvre, and de- 
manded to be tried by a court- martial. The whole 
body of the navy at the ſame time ſided with 
them, and as they belonged to the moſt inuſtrious 
Houſes at Court, the circumſtance. excited a cla- 
mour, and a ferment which was thought dangerous, 
The other Secretaries of State, not chooſing that 
their dignity ſhould thus be called in queſtian, in 


the perſon of one of their brethren, united them 


ſelves in his favour, and ſolicited that he might 
preſerye his poſt, There was no court- martial; 

but all thoſe Captains were removed from their 
command, and their ſhjps were diſarmed. M. Vil- 
lars de la Broſſe, the oldeſt officer, the author of the 


letter, and the moſt haughty man among them, was 


ordered to go to the Caſtle of Saumur. 

. Beſides, as it had been ſettled in Council, that 
the navy ſhould be confined to armaments of meer 
neceſſity, and ſhould otherwiſe be kept in the maſt 
complete ſtate of inaction, the only perſon neceſſary 
tor this department, was a ſevere, exact, buſtling, 
and . economical Miniſter, who would not ſpend 
much money, would refarm a great many abuſes, 
and eſpecially, who would eſtabliſh order in the 
naval accounts. This was the real talent of M. 


Berryer; his poſt became thus very ſuitable to him, 


and he excited no man's jealouſy. The Duke de 
Choiſeul was perfectly ſenſible, that the naval de. 
partment was not proper for him at that time. 

It was principally upon the poſt of Comptroller 


General that the ſtorms broke # and ſucceeded each 


| other 
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other with rapidity. This office had received. three 
different maſters, alternately ſucceeding each other, 


in the courſe. of the ſame year. M. Boulogne hav- 


ing only trivial and unavailing reſources, a man of 


genius was wiſhed for, capable of ſuggeſting others. 
M. de Silhouette, whoſe reputation was previouſly. 
announced among a certain ſet of people, was. 


thought to be the perſon. Born, as it was ſaid, 
with a ſpirit of obſervation, he had from his earlieſt 
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youth been uſed to application; he had nearly. 


paſſed through all public employments ; had tra- 


velled, had written upon | morality, ee 
finances, and adminiſtration; he was a. Counſellor 


in the Parliament of Metz, and Maſter of Requeſts 


he belonged to ſeveral corps; he had a great, deal 
of credit and ſolidity, and was in the ſervice of the 


firſt Prince of the blood: at the ſame time that he 
was Chancellor to the Duke d' Orleans, he was Com- 
miſſary tþ the Eaſt India Company; and the ta- 


lents which he diſplayed in theſe two places, ana- 
logous to the one he was raiſed to, gave the higheſt 


idea of his abilities. The enthuſiaſm was general 
when he was appointed. He began, by operations 


which announced invention, equity, ſtrict honeſty, 


and a ſincere deſire to repair the miſchiefs, to put 


a ſtop to the depredations, and to prevent the 


King's revenues from being converted to the 5 
and cupidity of the Great. 


fe 


After having reformed ſome abuſes. introduced in 


the farms, he created ſeventy thouſand ſhares, each 
of one thouſand livres *, ſettled upon . farms, 


3 Upwards of forty pounds ſterling. 
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1759. to which he gave up half the proite that were en- 
— joyed by the Soixantes. 
This operation of finance, which ae in four- 
and- twenty hours ſeventy-two millions , was much 
applauded, inaſmuch as it did not burthen the 
State, and affected only the Farmers of the revenue, 
enriched at it's expence. It conciliated the minds 
of the people more to him, as it ſeemed diſintereſted 
and generous on his part, fince he was attached to 
| | this body of men by the ties of blood, ang of the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip 4. 
His declaration, which fuſprnded- ſeveral pri- 
vileges concerning the tzxes, drew upon him the 
bleſſings of the country people, and made them 
conſider him as their father. In a word, his de- 
claration, which tended to the reducing of penſions, 
the multiplicity of which was become an enormous 
burthen to the kingdom, by alienating from him 
the minds of the Courtiers, and of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous perſons, proved, that he was not afraid of 
making himſelf enemies; and that in doing his 
duty, and for the public good, he bade defiance to 
eabals, to power, and to influence. The applauſe 
then became univerſal, and even thoſe who inwardly 
eurſed him, were obliged to join in it. All the 
public papers reſounded with his praiſes, and the 
Court, delighted to find, in theſe critical circum- 
ſtances, a Comptroller General agreeable to the na- 
tion, put an unlimited confidence in him. He en- 


Joyed the fingular honour of OE" called to the 


— Three millions ſterling. 

3 M. de Lage, his relation, his heir, and reſiduary legatee, 
was one of the Farmers General. | 
| Council 
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Council of State four months after his appoint- 
ment, and became there the oracle with refpe& to 
his department. Marſhal Belleiſle, who was the cauſe 
of his elevation, ſupported him with all his influence, 
ſo that whatever he propoſed was accepted. Then 
it was that his elevation only ſerved to make his 
infignificancy more perceptible. Inſtead of the 
brilliant projects that were expected from him, for 
the relief and proſperity of France, he only pro- 
duced tyrannical and ill-contrived operations, cal- 


culated to make the kingdom loſe it's credit abroad, 


and to ruin it at home. 

A Bed of Juſtice holden at Verſailles far the 
regiſtering of his famous edict of ſublidy—a cere- 
mony always odious, and an outrage committed 
againſt the laws and the nation began to ſpread 
the alarm; this was increaſed upon the peruſal of 
this infernal work, in which was diſcovered an aſ- 
ſemblage of taxes of all ſorts, ſuch as had never 


been borne, in the moſt diſaſtrous times. The 


Courts of Juſtice proteſted againſt the form, and 
againſt the matter; ſo that the edict was not at 
firſt carried into execution: and the public credit 
having received an alarming ſhock from it, it be- 
came impoſſible to procure, in the uſual manner, the 


funds required in theſe exigencies. Not one finan- 


cier would accept of anticipated aſſignments upon 
uncertain incomes. M. de Silhouette at laſt reſorted 
to the extreme and unheard-of reſource of ranſack- 
ing all the public coffers, of carrying off all the 
money from them, and of ſuſpending for a twelve- 
month. the payment of the bills of the farms, and 
the draughts upon them, and the reimburſement. of 
the capitals which were to have been made from the 
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Royal meaſure, and from the. ſinking fund. At the 
ſame time he exhorted all the King's ſubjects to carry 
their plate to the Mint, to be converted into ſpecie, 
to be applied for the good of the State, and in- 
duced his Majeſty to ſet the example, by ſending 
his own there. This was joining a ridiculous pueri- 
lity to an atrocious act of deſpotiſm. His firſt 
operation annihilated confidence, by weakening the 
ſupport. of it; and at a time, too, when his ſecond 
act publicly expoſed our indigence, which policy 
ſhould have made us conceal from foreigners. The 
public clamour was ſoon raiſed againſt him; the 
variation and inconſiſtency of his Principles was 
detected; or rather it was clearly ſeen that he had 
no plans nor views of his own; that he was only 
endeavouring to extricate himſelf from the em- 
barraſſment of the moment, by plunging again 
into another of a more intricate nature. Thus he 
became the execration of that people, who had 
firſt idolized him. His name was even branded 
with infamy, by comparing him to Cartouche, Raf- 
fiat, and Mandrin. Some people did not take things 
in ſo ſerious a light, and jeſted about them. Pic- 
tures & la Silhouette, and breeches d la Silhouette were 
made ; the outlines of the former being traced in 
the ſhade, and the want of pockets in the latter, 
were the ſtings of theſe witticiſms ; which ſhewed to 
what a ftate the Comptroller General had reduced 
individuals and their purſes. It was impoſſible to 
preſerve at the head of the finances a man in ſuch 

diſcredit ; and the circumſtance that completed the 
indignation of the capital, was, not the philoſophy, 
but the impudence with which he bore his diſ- 
grace, Before his elevation, modeſty had been 


reckoned 
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EET among his apparent good 1 he loſt 179. 
it at a time when it was moſt neceſſary to him. He 
| affected an arrogance and an oſtentation already in- 
credible for a man of his ſort, but much more ſo in 
che ſtate of humiliation he ought to have appeared 
in. Iaſtead of retiring into the country, to bury his 
ſhame there, he hired a conſiderable hotel in the 
moſt brilliant part of the town; magnificent equi- 
pages, rich liveries, and a great number of ſervants, 
announced at his houſe a degree of opulence injuri- 
ous to other people. It ſeemed as if he had raiſed 

| himſelf upon the ruins of many of his fellow- citi- 
zens; he was ſerved in plate, at a time when the 
greateſt noblemen had only earthen- ware or china. 
In imitation. of the Monarch, all men did in reali- 
ty carry their plate to the mint; the religious com- 
munities did not even dare to refuſe theirs. The 
Clergy of Nöôtre Dame having ſent a deputation to 
his Majeſty, to inquire how much of their plate 
they ſhould ſend, the King replied, All, except the 
facred vaſes. In order more effectually to excite the 
emulation of thoſe who. were known to have plate, 
it was reſolved that a liſt ſhould be printed of thoſe 
zealous citizens; that it ſhould be inſerted inthe pe- 
riodical papers, and be read at Verſailles. . This gra- 
tification of a childiſh vanity is an infallible mode 
in France. Even the courtezans were deſirous of 
figuring upon this patriotic. catalogue. There 
were, however, ſome prudent perſons, who did not 
pique themſelves upon it, and contented themſelves 
with making the plate diſappear from their tables. 
Others only carried a part of it. This concealment, 
added to the expences, the frauds, the failures, and 
_ ee e „„ that are always 


given, 
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given, in theſe ſort of tranſmutations, reduced the 
expected teſquree from 12 millions , in the whole, 
to à trifling matter. The violation of public depo- 
ſitz/- andthe breaking of engagements, by procur- 
ing for an inftant ſums in abundance, but which 
were ſoon conſumed, was attended 5 Fatal conſe- 
CO. | | 

Since the time of _— Bernard "_ Court bad 
always had a banker; that is to ſay, a man, who by 
his credit at home and abroad furniſhed them a 
ſpeedy ſupply of money, upon. which! he profited.” 
No well. ordered ſtate, undoubtedly, would ſtand in 
need of ſuck ſupports, or at leaſt would reſerve them 
for the unfrequent occaſion of an extreme criſis. In 
France this is become an additional mode of encou- 
raging the depredations of the Miniſters, the rapa- 


city of favourites, the prodigalities of the women, 


and of the Sovereign; and, in a word, a more imme- 
diate cauſe of ruin, and deſtruction. But this evil, 


which ſhould have been repaired in time of peace, was 


become neceſſary in the preſent war, on account of | 
the derangement of the finances. 5 
M. de Montmartel, ſueceſſor to Fr Berta, 


after having filled the ſame office for the ſpace of 
twenty years, had prudently quitted it. Although 


he was worth forty millions when he retired, he was 
not odious to honeſt men, as moſt of his profeſſion 
are; he was, on the contrary, beloved by them, on ac- 
count of the good uſe he made of his riches, and of 


the pecuniary ſervices he rendered to thoſe who had 


recourſe to his 18 Beſides, though born i in hore 


* 


© Neat five hundred thouſünd pound. 
+ CIO of one million and a — 
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ſecurity, he was not aſhamed of his extraction; he Was 1759. 
modeſt, and tried by adverſity; for being a com- 
panion in the diſgrace of Le Blanc, Belle-Ifle; and 

Sechelles, his perſonal merit had inſured him a well- 
founded ſhare of conſideration. The King had ſeve- 
ral times ſolicited him to put himſelf at the head of 
the finances; but he did not chooſe to be Comptrol- 
ler General, he only created thoſe Miniſters; aud there 
are {till letters from Lewis XV. preſerved in his fa- 
mily, in which his Majeſty conſults him * _ 
: Choice of officers in this department. 
. His place, on account of the minfortunes of: Ms 
| kingtloch, had been ſubdivided among ſeveral finan- 
ciers. M. de la Borde, who had been lately a pedlar 
in the provinces, raiſed ſuddenly to the pinnacle of 
fortune — a creature of the Duke de Choiſeul, to 
whom he had advanced money, in hopes of having | 
it returned a hundred fold—was' charged with the | 
payment and maintenance of the land forces. M. 
Beaujon, who had been hanged in effigy at Bourdeaux 
for a monopoly, had inſinuated himſelf into” the fa-. 
vour of Madame de Pompadour, and, in conjunction 
with M. de Harvelay, Keeper of the Royal Trea- 
ſure, M. Michel, Treaſurer of the Artillery, and - 
Gooſens, a banker, had contrafted with the King 
to furniſh three millions“ per month for the ſervite 
of the navy; five hundred thouſand livres f in the 
ſame ſpace of time for that of the fortifications, and 
of the body of engineers; and a kind of douceur in 
i of two rer to the Wi Trey. 


Y Obe vendses 20 twenty-five moufend pounds, arrow, 
. + Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. CEE 23 DOK 
* * — three thouſand pounds. 
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To fulfil theſe objects, drauglits had been given to 
this ſociety upon the general income of the finances; 


but the ſuſpenſion before mentioned preventing theſe 
funds from coming in, they could not keep their en- 
gagements, ſo that it became neceſſary to aſſiſt them; 
for which purpoſe Government granted them a wrir 
of ſuperſedeas. This act of juſtice to theſe Gentle- 
men, became a ſource of injuſtice to individuals; 
for their creditors,” being in their turn fruſtrated of 


the aſſiſtance they expected, were obliged to become 
bankrupts; and it is impoſſible to calculate the ef- 
fects of this failure, extending and fubdividing itſelſ 


ad infinitum. The reſult of it was, a general ſubver- 


ſion in trade, which completed it's deſtruction. 
Another evil, occaſioned by the deſperate ſtroke of 
M. de Silhouette, was the prolonging of the war, of 
which the enemies themſelves began to grow tired. 
In the beginning of the winter, Prince Lewis of 
Brunſwick, tutor to the young Stadtholder, had noti- 
fied at the Hague, to the Miniſters of France, Vi- 
enna, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Poland, that he was com- 
miſſioned by the Kings of England and Pruſſia, to 
tell them, that, being moved with the calamities of 
a war, which had laſted ſeveral years, they ſhould 


think themſelves wanting to the duties of humanity, 


and particularly to the tender concern they had for 
their reſpective ſubjects, if they neglected the means 
of putting a ſtop to ſo dreadful a ſcourge; that in 
this view, and with a deſign of manifeſting the pu- 
rity of their intentions, "they declared themſelves 
ready toſend Plenipotentiaries to any convenient place 


that might be fixed upon, in order to treat about a, 


ſolid and general peace. Mr. Pitt had repeated the 
ſame declaration at London, to the foreign Mint- 


ſters. 
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ſters. But his Britannic Majeſty, judging by the 
extragavant operations of the Comptroller General, 

that France was in the utmoſt diftreſs, ſoon cooled, 

and theſe overtures went no farther. Perhaps, in- 
deed, theſe offers were on his ſide only a kind of 
parody of the noble proceeding of Lewis XV. which 
had aſtoniſhed all Europe, during the laſt war. 
George would not ſhew himſelf leſs generous, and 
thought he had acquitted himſelf by his declaration, 
probably leſs ſincere than that of the French Monarch 
had been. Accordingly, his confidential Miniſter was 
too good a politician, not to know, that the law of 
the ſtrongeſt, being the only one admitted between 
Kings, the Sovereign who is able to impoſe it, ought 
always to do it in ſuch a manner, as not to be ob- 
liged one diy to receive it. If England liad adhered 
to this maxim, ſhe would not be reduced to the cri- 
tical ſituation ſhe is in at preſent *®. May France not 
commit the ſame fault in her turn! 

The year 1760 was therefore begun by freſh ac- 
tions and loſſes, which continued and increaſed dur- 
ing the courſe of it. The death of the brave Thu- 
rot, which drew along with it the total ruin 'of his 
ſquadron, was the firſt check · that France received. 
The plan of operations, which he had given in to Mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle, and which that Miniſter had adopted, 
could only be eligible, inaſmuch as it was connected 
with the grand expedition; but this having failed, 
the other could only become a very troubleſome and 
very expenſive ſcheme, without cauſing a any great 
damage to the Engliſh. After beating about in the 
Northern ſeas, 1 in the moſt rigorous DYE: and ex- 


8 . 8 chis bock was written. | 
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periencing all the horrors of ſhipwreck and famine, 


Thurot, ſurmounting all theſe —— notwith- 
ſtanding the repreſentations of the officer command- 


ing the land forces, would not return to France, 
without having done ſomething. He ſpread the 
alarm on the coaſts of the three kingdoms ſucceſſive- 
ly, and concluded with an attempt to land at Car- 
rickfergus, in the North of Ireland. He ſucceeded, 
got poſſeſſion of the town, and laid it under contri- 
bution; but the poverty and deſertion of moſt of it's 
inhabitants did not permit him to derive any conſi- 


derable aſſiſtance from them. It would have been 


more advantageous to go to Belfaſt, a commercial 


town, at the diſtance of four leagues. Thurot pro- 


poſed it, and if the General of the land forces had 
ſeconded his activity, there would have been time 
enough to execute this coup de main. before the arri- 
val of ſuccours. But the miſunderſtanding between 
the Commanders the conferences holden together 
with the ſlowneſs of the march, and of the attack of 


| the town and caſtle of Carrickfergus, rendered it im- 


practicable. They re-imbarked haſtily, and, a few 
hours, afterwards, the ſquadron, reduced to three fri- 
gates*, met an Engliſh ſquadron, to appearance near- 
ly of equal force i, but in reality ſuperior in the num- 
ber of n and men 8, beſides being quite freſh, 


After 


BY 6 The Marichal de Belleiſie of 40 guns, on board of which was 
Thurot; the Blonde of zz, and the Terpfycore of 26. This ſqua- 
don, when it firſt ſailed, conſiſted of three other veſſels ; the Begon 


of 36,  Amaranthe of 18, and the Faucon of 8. 


- + The Eolus of 32 guns, the Pallas of 36, and the Brilliant 

of 36. 
$ * Theſe frigates,” ſays M. de Bragelonne, in his ; "BEAN 
(in which he is not favourable 'to Thurot) «<< were: incomparabiy 
4TFY 8 Rropger 
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Thurot was killed, the whole ſquadron was taken. 
Thus periſned this intrepid mariner, who would have 
acquired the higheſt reputation, if his life had been 
prolonged. It was already eſtabliſhed in France and 
England; and this ſi ngular man deſerves that we 
ſhould beſtow a little time in giving an account of 
him. 


Thurot was of Iriſh extraction. ibs grandfather 


was Captain in the army of James II. when that 
Monarch quitted his kingdom. He ſettled after 
that at Boulogne, fell into a ſtate of poverty, and left 
a ſon, father to the one we are now ſpeaking of. 


Thurot went to ſea very yourg. Being a priſoner 


in England at the ſame time as Marſhal Belleiſſe, he 
made himfelf known to him, and begged the favour 
to be ſuffered to return to France with him, but 
could not obtain it; he then ſeized a boat, embarked 
in it by himſelf, and arrived at Calais at the ſame 


time as he. The Marſhal, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs 


of the enterprize, conceived the higheſt opinion of 
him, and conſidered him as a man capable of being 
uſeful for ſome expedition in his profeſſion, which 
required bravery and enthuſiaſm. As ſoon as it was 
determined at Verſailles to attempt a deſcent, M. de 


«« ſtronger and better manned than ours; for though the Belleiſſe 
«© had 44 guns, her ſtrength was not equal to this, and the ſtormy 
«« weather we had experienced at fea, had cbliged us to put ſome 
« of them under the hatchway, particularly our 18 pounders; 
% and M. Thurot did not heave them up again for the action, ſo 
« that we had no more than 32 or 34. I: was the fame thing in 
«« proportion with our other frigates. Befides, the Engliſh had 
9 7 many good ſailors on board, and we had wan or ſcatce 
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Belleiſle thought of Thurot, who having paſſed a 
-part of his time during the peace in the enemy's 
country, had acquired an accurate knowledge of 


their coaſts and ſituation ; who, beſides, had juft 


gained ſtill more experience in ſeveral cruizing ex- 
peditions with which he had been intruſted, and 
from which he had extricated himſelf, if not with 


any conſiderable ſhare of profit, at leaſt with a great 


deal of intrepidity. Excepting the mathematics, 
which he had ſtudied regularly under an able maſter, 


he was very ignorant in every thing that did not 
concern his profeſſion; but he had a good under- 
ſtanding, and a facility of expreſſing himſelf, which 


was of ſervice to him, in perſuading thoſe whom it 


was his intereſt to bring into his ſchemes: he made 


uſe of this with ſucceſs with the Miniſtry. Perhaps 


the plan, which was adopted at his inſtigation, would 
have ſucceeded better with regard to himſelf, if there 


had been more harmony between the land officers 


and him: but the miſunderſtanding was extreme; 


and M. de Flobert, who commanded the troops, 
threatened to put him in arreſt, and deprive him. of 


his commiſſion. Thurot, enraged, wanted to Kill 
him, and had already cocked his piſtol at him, when 
the Brigadier was given to underſtand that he ex- 


ceeded his powers. This quarrel was appeaſed, but 
not without a leaven of animoſity, which was perpe- 


tually fermenting, occaſioned continual piques, and 
turned to the detriment of the ſervice. Thurot, who 
had more vivacity than preciſion in his ideas, had 
ſhewn a want of underſtanding upon this occaſion. 
He ought to have foreſeen what happened, and not 
undertaken an expedition, where the mixed autho- 
Rr might make it miſcarry, by preventing him from 


giving 
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giving a looſe to the raſhneſs of his courage. This 
raſhneſs was founded upon the good fortune which 
had always attended him, and extricated him 
from the moſt preſſing dangers — upon his contempt 
for death, which he preferred to an ordinary life—and 
upon the immoderate deſire he had to enrich him- 
ſelf, and to become illuſtrious : never loſing ſight 
of his object, and obſtinate in the ſucceſs of his ope- 
rations, he ſet all obſtacles at defiance. Unfor- 
tunately, being laviſh of his own life, he was too 
much ſo of that of others. He uſed to apologize for 
his want of prudence, by a ſingular maxim, deteſ- 
table in general, but ſuggeſted to him by the inward 
perſuaſion he had of his bravery and reſources. He 
ſaid, that a.man of genius and courage ought never 
to uſe any precautions; that he ought always to re- 
gulate himſelf upon the moment, otherwiſe, that he 
would diſplay a ſhameful miſtruſt of himſelf. Ir is 
evident from hence, that modeſty was not his favour- 
ite virtue; he confounded it with timidity, pretending, 


Pad 
1760. 


— 


that the man who poſſeſſed it, could never aſpire to 


greatneſs. This indeed was what he aimed at, and 
he would have ſucceeded, if death had not ſtopped 
him, in the prime of life, and at a time when his ca- 
reer was beginning to grow brilliant. | 
Thurot had a quick conception, a great deal of 
fire, a fine figure, an amiable character; was inſinu- 


ating with his ſuperiors, eafy with his equals, but 


haughty when they attempted to lead. He ſhewed 


M. de Flobert, that he was not afraid of him, and 
that he knew how to preſerve, at the expence of his 
life, the command which the King had intruſted him 
with. He was harſh with his inferiors, not ſo much 
from inſenſibility, a as from his zeal for the diſcipline 
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of the ſervice ; he diſplayed all his compaſſion to- 
wards his enemies when priſoners. This gained him 
their hearts ſo much, that they were ſometimes more 
attached to him than his own crew, who admired 
without loving him. They gave him too ſtrong a 
proof of this in his laſt action, in which moſt of the 
Gunners of his frigate forſook their poſts, and hid 
themſelves, without a poſſibility of bringing them 
back. If we may credit the hiſtorian, his preſump- 
tion was the cauſe of all the misfortunes of the day. 
Truſting to the lightneſs of the Belleiſie, Thurot flat- 
tered ae at firſt, that he ſhould outſail the ene- 
my; he omitted, at leaſt, to employ the time in pre- 
paring himſelf for the. action, though preſſed to it by 
every body ; ; he neglected every precaution, and even 
did not give the ſignal for joining, to the two other 
frigates, till he was obliged to make that for the at- 
tack ; ſo that he found himſelf alone againſt three, 
and the Blonde and the Terpſycore only came up to 
be taken. The defection of his Gunners rendering 
the artillery uſeleſs, he endeavoured to board; but, 
having neither grenades nor grappling-irons prepared, 
failed in the attempt. The frigate then being in the 


moſt deplorable ſtate, and the crew defenceleſs, ex- 


poſed to the continual fire of the Engliſh, he was ſo- 
licited to ſtrike ; but was determined to receive one 


more broadſide, that is to ſay, to give himſelf a chance 


for the laſt ſtroke of good fortune, which he expected, 
that of being killed upon the ſpot, without being ex- 
poſed to the reproaches of the Miniſtry, or to the 
derifion of the enemy; and fortune at leaſt granted 
him this laſt wiſh. 


| Notwithſtanding his diſaſter, Thurot was regret- 


d Of the Court; they wene alible of the want they 


were 
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were in of ſuch men; for the ſafety and ſupply of 1760. 


their colonies. Unable, from that time, to ſupport 
them by the King's ſquadrons, they had recourſe to 


the aſſiſtance of the merchants ; who placed fo little 


cofifidence in his Majeſty's officers, that M. de 1a 
Touche Treville, Captain of a man of war, having 
put himſelf at the head of a company of financiers of 
Paris, to whom the King gave ſome of his ſhips up- 
on very advantageous terms, the merchants of Bour- 
deaux fefuſed to be conterned in them, under pre- 


tence, that the expedition was to be conducted by 


officers of the Royal navy; they declared, that they 
had a greater reſpect for Canon, Dolabaratz, and Cor- 
nic, than for de la Clue, Duqueſne, or Conflans. 

It was a matter of importance ſpeedily to ſend pro- 
viſions, money, troops, and ammunition to Canada, 
The. Marquis de Vaudreuib, to make more preſſing 


and more effectual ſolicitations, had ſent M. Mercier, 


Commandant of the artillery, to France, in order to 
reprefent their ſituation, and to declare, that he did 


not deſpair of re- eſtabliſning affairs, and of retaking 


Quebec, if he were ſeconded in his plan. In hopes 
that the Court would be ſtricken with it, he conduct- 
ed himſelf, in the enſuing campaign, in conformity to 
this ſuppoſition, and every ching was ready in the 
month of April. An army of ten thouſand men was 
collected from the ſeveral troops under the command 
of the Chevalier de Levy, and began their march. 
They arrived within five leagues of Quebec, without 
the enemy ſuſpecting it. They were almoſt come up 
with an advanced detachment of 1,500 men, which 
they would have ſurprized and routed, when an ac- 
cident, impoſſible to be foreſeen or prevented, diſcon- 
certed the whole project, 
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Ihe troops went upon boats, by a way made 


| through the ice; and landed every night. A gunner, 
in jumping out of the boat, fell into the water : he 
laid hold of a flake of ice, and was carried with it 
down the ſtream. As he paſſed cloſe to the ſhore of 
the city, he was ſeen by a centinel, who called out for 
help, The Engliſh flew to the aſſiſtance of the un- 
fortunate man, laid hold of him, and found him 
motionleſs. They knew him by his uniform to be a 
French ſoldier. He was carried to the Governor's 
houſe, where means were employed to recall him to 
life, as much from motives of curioſity as of humanity. 
Spirituous liquors were given him: he recovered his 
ſpeech - declared that an army of ten thouſand men 
were at the gate of the capital—and expired. The 
projected coup de main, having thus miſcarried, a re- 
gular ſiege was obliged to be formed. The Cheva- 
lier de Levy opened the trenches, and battered the 
town, but weakly. It was neceſſary to be ſparing of 
the ammunition, till the arrival of the ſuccours from 
France. At length a flag was perceived at a diſtance 


#7 May. upon the river; no doubt was made of it's being a 


French flag. It proved to be an Engliſh: ſquadron ; 
which no ſooner arrived, than it detached a ſhip of 
60 guns, and a large frigate, to ſeize upon the little 
French fleet, anchored near the camp, which ſerved 
them for a magazine. The Athalante, of 30 guns on- 
ly, protected them, and gave them time to eſcape. 
She ſuitained a very unequal combat, and had the 
glory of making head againſt an enemy much ſupe- 

rior in ſtrength. She defended herſelf till at laſt ſhe 
ſank; and more than half the crew being killed, the 
reſt were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. We 
may readily imagine, that the Captain of this frigate 
"> Was 
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Was not one of the King's navy; he was in the ſervice 
of the Eaſt India mn and his name was M. 
Vauquelin. 


This check . che French to raiſe the get 


and the ſuccours from Europe, conſiſting of fix ſhips 


only, having been intercepted, it was followed by the 
loſs of all Canada, which was intirely reduced in the 
ſpace of a few months. The good-humour of the 
French made them ſoon comfort themſelves for this 
loſs; it was ſaid, that it was an expence ſaved; and 
that this colony, which produced nothing,” had coſt 

more than a hundred millions “ ſince the war. This 


mode of. thinking was particularly adopted by M. 


Berryer, who meaſured objects according to the nar- 
rowneſs of his own ideas. He was delighted to get 
rid of this one, which gave him nothing but great 
concern. In the ſame poitit of view, he Win 
the loſs of Pondicherry with equal coolneſs. 

Since the departure of Meſſieurs d' Achẽ and Lally, 
there were none but diſmal accounts received from 
thoſe countries; and it could ſcarce be otherwiſe. 
The delay of the ſuccours, that had been determined 
to be ſent to India ſince 1755, and which did not ſet 
our till 17 57; —aconſiderable diminution of the troops, 
| ſhips, and money, intended for this expedition, but 
applied to other purpoſes, on account of the preſſing 
exigencies of the State the choice of the Chiefs, 
the reſult of which would ſoon be a perſonal miſun- 
derſtanding, and afterwards a general diſunion among 
the ſubalterns—all theſe circumſtances made well- 


informed people preſume, that unleſs a miracle took | 


* Upwards of four millions ſterling, 
| : 1 '* + ple; 
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1760. place, France would alſo be humbled in chat part of 
— the world, and ſhamefully expelled from it. 


M. de Sechelles, who, as Comptroller General, had 
the India Company in his department, had, in the 
King's name, from the beginning of the war, pre- 
ſuaded the Company to continue their trade, with the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his Majeſty's protection. Ac- 
cordingly, Count Lally, initiated in this adminiſtra- 
tion as Syndic, and appointed to command the 
troops that were to be ſent there, held early con- 
ferences with that Miniſter. It was agreed to give 
him three thouſand men, fix millions “, and three 
men of war, to which ſhould be added nuch ſhips of 


the Eaſt as could be fitted out for ſervice. The 


ſtate of the forces the Engliſh had in India, of which 
an account had been procured, did not require any 
greater force in 1755. But this nation, ever active, 
had not remained idle, like her rival; and France, 
fat from diminiſhing the reinforcements, ought rather 
to have augmented them, at the diſtance of two years 
after the time firſt appointed for ſending them. On 
the contrary, at the moment of departure, two entire 
battalions, four millions , and two King's ſhips, were 
retrenched; that is to ſay, two thirds of the whole. 
The General, exaſperated, refuſed to embark; he was 
ordered not to recede, and promiſed, that this de- 
ficiency ſhould be made up to him the following 
year; which was by no means the ſame thing. 

However this may be, he ſet fail with M. d'Ache; 
who, on his part, had begun by a bad manceuvre, 
which retarded the expedition for two months. Every 


* Two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
Between one and two hundred thouſand pounds. 


month 
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month is precious in a naval expedition. There 1760. 
were ſtill more delays and other negligences during 
the voyage, ſo that the ſquadron did not anchor at 
the iſland of France till about eight months after 
it's departure from Europe, though the voyage may 
be completed with a ſquadron in four months, and 
ought never to take up more than ſix, with all ſorts 
of impediments that can be imagined. However 
this may be, there were freſh delays in this colony ; 

M. d'Ache wanted to wait there the favourable mon- 
ſoon *; when it was decided to ſet fail, in a general 
Council, after a declaration made by the principal 
perfons of the Iſland of France, that the colony 

would be in want of proviſions, and would not be 
able ro furniſh: any ſubſiſtence to the ſhips crews, 
nor to the land forces, till a more favourable ſeaſon 
for the departure. He therefore ſet ſail, but ſoon 27 Jan, 
ſtood in for the iſland of Bourbon; and, after having 
beaten about the ſea for three months more, he fell 29 April, 
in with the Engliſh ſquadron ſent from Europe, 
which, more diligent” than he, had juſt joined the 2 March. 
ſhips of Admiral Pocock. It was then perceived, 75% 
how neceffary it would have been to uſe greater dif- 
patch, ſince ſix weeks earlier this communication 
would have been intercepted the honour of the flag 

would have been maintained upon the coaſt of Co- 
romandel the enemy would have been obliged to 
quit it and we ſhould have triumphed over them, 
during the whole war, in the peninſula of India. Two 
W on the contrary, were the reſult, which turned 


In India, _ general winds, which blow fix months from the 
north, and fix A from the ſouth, are called zwon/cons, 
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1760. to the diſadvantage of the French, and forced M. 
d&'Ache ſhamefully'to regain the Iſland of France, to 
remain a twelvemonth without daring to ſhew him- 
ſelf in thoſe ſeas, in which he only appeared again to 
be beaten a third time, and to run away in full fail 
faſter. than he had come, and by this occaſioned the 


Iloſs of Pondicherry, the only bulwark we had remain- 
ing upon the coaſt. 


In the account of the war in 17 56, in which the 
navy has ſo conſiderable a ſhare, we ſhall attach our- 
ſelves particularly to what concerns it. We have 
obſerved, that the ſubje& of our navy is the worſt 
part of all our hiſtorians, - even of Voltaire, who 
does not reaſon upon it with any accuracy. To 
diſcuſs this point, it is neceſſary to be converſant 
with ſea terms, and to acquire a knowledge of all 

parts of the ſervice, otherwiſe, the journals of the 
Commanders of the ſeveral naval actions will become, 
in the hands of thoſe who conſult them, a ſource of 
errors and hiſtorical blunders. We have endeavour- 
ed to take precautions againſt this inconvenience, by 
making ourſelves well acquainted with the matter, 
from informations received from people of the pro- 
feſſion. It is in the ſame view, that, beſides the ac- 
counts of different kinds, we have collected of the 
three engagements of M. d' Achẽ, and of his conduct 
in India, we have alſo conſulted ſeveral perſons con- 

| bays er witneſſes of theſe maritime actions. 

In avoiding; as uſual, long and minute deſcrip- 
tions, more tedious in the accounts of theſe engage- 
ments than of thoſe upon land, we ſhall confine our- 
- ſelves to the reſult; and to the eſſential circumſtances. 

t& ſeems to be acknowledged, that M. d Achẽ was 


* - 


. ſuperior 
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ſuperior to the enemy ; already he had even 


obliged two Engliſh Figure to blow themſelves up, 


and had began to impreſs them with terror; When he 


committed ſeveral faults, which occaſioned him to 
loſe his advantages, and made him inferior to the 
enemy. By an ill-judged pique againſt Count Lally, 


to whom he refuſed to pay the honours due to the 
: ; ae 
® C between the two. Fleas, © 


„rn kk. 22 
Ships. | Guns, Captains M. M. 
Le Zodiaque, — 74 M. d' Ache, Commodore. 


Le Comte de Provence, 74 — dela Chaiſe. 

Le Bien aime, — 58 — Bouvet. 85 No. ” 
Le Vengeur, — . ci ond; 

| Le Conas, — , % 
Le Duc fOrlians — 50 — Surville the younger. | 

| Le Saint Louis, — 50 — Joannis. 5 
Le Moras, — $0 — Bec-de-heve, © 
Le Duc de Bourgogne, 50 — * de Menivillens. 
Frigates. | | 100 
La Diligence, — 30 — Marion, 
La Sylphide, — — — Marin. 


| ENGLISH FLEET, 015-3 "HIY 
Ships. Guns. Captains M. M. 
| Pocock, Admiral. 
The Yarmouth, — 70 — Harriſon, Captain. 


a : — F Stevens, Admiral. 2h by 
The Eliſabeth, — 7⁰ Kempenfelt, Captain. 
The Cumberland, — 66 — Brereton. 


The Weymouth, — 6o — Michael Vincent, lis} 
The Tyeer, — 60 — Thomas Latham. 
The Newcaſtle, | 54 — George Legge. Fe 
N The Saliſbury, — 50 — J. H. Somerſet. 

Frigates. | 
. The PRucenſborough, 30 
The Protefor — 14 
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x760. General, inſtead of eſcorting him to Pondicherry 
13 with his whole fleet, and by that means keeping to- 
gether, he detached a ſhip of the line of 74 guns, and 
a frigate, for this purpoſe. It was at this moment 
that, having neglected to inform himſelf of Pocock's 
29 April, fituation, he was attacked by that Admiral, who took 
775% the weather-gage of him. The forces were ſtil] 
equal ; he fought well, and was even wounded—The 
defection of the Duc de Bourgogne proved very uſeful 
to the enemy. That ſhip was commanded by M. 
d'Apres de Mennivillette, a Captain of an India ſhip, 
a man of letters, and member of the Academy of 
Sciences. Unfortunately, his courage did not an- 
ſwer to his underſtanding. M. d'Ache, in the letter 
he wrote to the Miniſter f, complains, that this of- 
ficer never kept his poſt, nor indeed ever was 1n it ; 
that, on the contrary,he got out of the line at the very 
beginning of the action, and fought only acroſs the 
maſts of the other ſhips, under which he ſheltered 
himſelf. However this may be, having made his 
ſhip arriver, which, in naval terms, ſignifies bearing 
away before the wind, the French General did not 
avail himſelf of the pretended ſucceſs he boaſted of; 
he even furniſhed an opportunity for the Engliſh Ad- 
miral to take honour to himſelf for having made 
M. &'Ache loſe the object of his preſent ſtation. 
This was, to remain off Guadaloupe and Fort St. 
David, which were at that time beſieged by Count 
Lally, and to which it was eſſential that no veſſel 
fhould be ſuffered to approach, either to throw in 
ſuccours, or to carry off the effects and ammunition, 


+ Dated from the Iſland of France, the zoth of Odober 1758. 
See the Appendix, No XIII. in Which is likewiſe a JOurner of the 


two actions. : 
a 
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in caſe of a ſurrender. It is true, that the Engliſh 
did not fulfil their project, but this was only owen to 
the obſtacles they met with from the elements. 


However, they paſſed, in ſight of the French fleet, to 
windward, went to refit at Madraſs, and put co lea 
again ten days after. 

In the mean time, M. d&'Ache kept bimſelf cloſe 
at Pondicherry. Being — by one ſhip *, which 
was loſt after the action, he had reſiſted the Gligkter 


tions that were made to him to go out of harbour, 


under pretence of inability, He contented. himſelf 
with forming wiſhes for the ſucceſs of Count Lally, 
at Fort Saint David, by writing to him, . he only 
thing I think terrible, is, that we cannot aſſiſt one ans- 
ther f. Count Lally was obliged to go in perſon 
to Pondicherry, and to force the Commodore to 
weigh anchor, by heading. the grenadiers, and. by 
giving orders to arreſt him, if he refuſed to ſhew 
himſelf before Fort Saint David, in order to de- 
prive the beſieged of the hopes of receiving any 
ſuccours. This violent proceeding is atteſted to us 
by M. Leyrit, Governor of the place for the Com- 
pany T. We do not know whether M. de Lally 
had any right to act in this manner; he exerted 


it however very d propos, for the fort capitulated as 


Ls 


ſoon as M. d'Achè appeared. 
After having taken this bulwark of the power of 
the Engliſh upon this coaſt, this Ws been 


5 Le Bien Aimé. 

+ Theſe are the expreſs words of a letter from Count d'Achẽ, 
to Count Lally, dated Pondicherry, May the 18th, 1758. 

See the letters that the Sieurs Duvall, Leyrit, and Lally, 
have written to one another in India, with a comment by che 
former. 
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the time to avail ourſelves of this firſt advantage, 


— which rendered the French name reſpected in India, 


extended the glory of his Majeſty's arms, inſpired 
9 the troops with that confidence which paves the 


way to victory, and is almoſt always followed by 
it, and to encourage the troops to go to Madraſs, 
tdttꝛthe ſecond object which it had been recommended 


Aug. 


1758 


to the Commanders of the ſea and land forces, in 


their inſtructions, not to loſe ſight of. This was 


the opinion of Count Lally, who exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt to perſuade M. d'Ache- to it, with- 
out whoſe concurrence he could not act with ad- 


vantage. Jealouſy roſe ſo high between theſe two 


officers, that it was impoſſible they ſhould agree. 


The Commodore remembered the violence with 


which he had been threatened by the Count; he 


pretended the neceſſity of going previouſly to meet 
the ſuccours expected from the Iſland of France, to 
intercept, if poſſible, thoſe of the Engliſh; and, ſail- 
ing along the coaſt, he turned his back to Madraſs 
and Pondicherry.,, The alarm was ſoon ſpread in 
that factory, and the Council diſpatched a veſſel to 
nim, to ſummon him to return, not with intention 
to attack the Engliſh, who had recovered them- 


ſelves, but to preſerve the town from their inſults. 
It was again propoſed to him to ſail up to the ene- 
my's fleet, which had been in ſearch of him for 


two months; he obſtinately perſiſted in remaining 
where he was, to avoid, as he ſaid, the expoſing of 
the King's flag. At laſt, Pocock threatened to 


attack him at anchor; and, to avoid this diſadvan- 


tage, he was obliged to ſail out. In this action, 
wherein his adverſary again got the weather-gage 
of him, he experienced all forts of diſaſters and miſ- 

——- fortunes. 
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fortunes. One of the Company's ſhips took fire: 
others could not make uſe of their upper batteries, 
and were obliged to bring to; the Zodiaque loſt it's 


rudder three times; and M. d'Ache was in danger 


of being blown up, by the fire thrown into his ſhip, 
by the Engliſh. He went on board the Duc d' Or- 
| leans—loſt a great many men - was wounded—and 
while, on the one hand, he ſaid that he had well 
warmed the enemy; that the enemy would not fight him 
any longer ; that they did not chooſe to come within 
ons ſie of him *, he acknowledged, on. the cther 


hand, that Bis fleet was diſabled +. He was obliged 


to leave the enemy in poſſeſſion of the ſea, and to 
run thirty leagues to windward, in order to return 
to Pondicherry, He did not ſtill think himſelf 


in ſafety there; he declared, that he would not 
anſwer for the event, ſhould the Engliſh come to 


blow him up; and, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance 


offered him, and the intreaties of Count Lally, and 
of the Council, to engage him to ſtay at leaſt as 


long as the enemy, he departed before the proper 
ſeaſon, and againſt the monſoon, abandoning the 
coaſt and the ſea to his rival. We leave our rea- 
ders to determine upon this expoſition of facts; but, 
although 'a General be not reſponſible for events, 


which neither prudence nor courage can prevent, 


and in circumſtances where ſkill and chance are ſo 


intimately blended, yet, when a man is always on 


ITE" ſide, we are much inclined to condemn 


The terms of 3 of his letters, or of thoſe of M. ; Mon- 
teuil, Major of the ſquadron. 


+ See his letter of the 21ſt of Auguſt 7555 0 to Count Lally, 
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1760. him, to think he is deficient in ſkill, or has not fa 
— great a ſhare of it as his adverſary. 


The ſingular circumſtance is, chat t the Count 
alledged the ſame motives for his retreat, as were 
urged to diſſuade him from it. He ſaid, that his 
fleet would be the ſalvation of the French ſettle- 
ments in India; and it was repreſented to him, that, 
under pretence of being uſeful to them the follow- 
ing year;he began in this, by abandoning} them to 
an indefatigable enemy, who. had Kept the fea for 
three years, in defiance. of winds and tus” pr 
ſeaſons ; and who might take advantage of his ab- 
ſence to undertake ſome decifive ſtroke, which. 


would render the return of his. fleet. the next year 


ſuperfluous. Another ſingularity: is, that he quitted 
Pondicherry contrary to the wiſhes of the Council, 
there, in order to go to the Ifle of France, where 
the Council dreaded his return, and: declared to him, 
upon his arrival, that they had not wherewithal to, 


furniſh him with ſubſiſtence. 


M. d' Achẽ was obliged to fend, at a great expence, 
twelve ſhips, to ſupply himſelf with proviſions from 
the Cape of Good Hope. No doubt, this expedi- 
tion retarded his return upon the coaſt; but theſe 
proviſions were however collected early enough 
for him to have appeared there again a long while 
before September, after more than a twelvemonth's 
abſence. This time, he himſelf owned, that he was 
ſuperior in forces; three of the King's ſhips*, and 


 ® Ships, Guns, Captains M. M. 
The Menotaxre — 74 de 'Eguille, N. 
L' Mluſtre — 64 de Ruis 


DU Af — — 64 Beaucheſne 
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ſeveral belonging to the Company, had joined him, 1760. 
under the command of M. d'Eguille, another GEW. 
neral Officer, younger than he. He would have 

been well pleaſed, that this excellent naval officer, 

who was improperly appointed ſecond in command, 

had relieved him from a commiſſion which was diſ- 
pleaſing to him; and it would have been to be wiſh- 

ed that the Court had ordered it ſo. M. de PEguille 

was active, enterprizing, and indefatigable, at ſea ; 

of an accommodating diſpoſition in the ſervice ; and, 

far from raiſing obſtacles, as his predeceſſor, he 
would, on the contrary, have exefted himſelf in re- 
moving them. The bad plans of Adminiſtration, 

who did not knew how to appreciate, and to make 

the moſt of talents, rendered thoſe of this ſecond 

Commodore uſeleſs. | 

On the 10th of September, before Count Ache 1759. 

reached Pondicherry, the two fleets met, and Ad- 

miral Pocock, notwithſtanding his inferiority, did 

not avoid the action. He had only nine ſhips 7, 
againſt eleven, of which eleven there were three 

of 74, four of 64, and four of 54 guns, according 

to M. d' Achẽ's own account. He had certainly 
forces enough to enable him to take ample revenge; 
but he was again unfortunate: the ſquadron was 
ſuddenly weakened by an accident of one of the King's 

ſhips taking fire. Four ſhips belonging to the India 
Company ran away and deſerted; the enemy had 

the advantage of the wind; the Commander him- 

{elf was wounded, and obliged to retreat. He caſt 


" "i The da Admiral in his account of the action, pretends 
that he had only ſeven ſhips, the Weymouth and the Camberland 
not having been able to join him in time. | 
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anchor at Pondicherry, and the very next day, as if 


| he had been ſeized with a panic, he ſet ſail to re- 


turn to the Iſlands, with ſo much precipitation, 
that he even left one of his ſhips behind him in 
the harbour. The reaſon of this conduct could not 
be conceived. In his two firſt actions he had al- 
ways affected to give out, notwithſtanding it was 
evident he had had the diſadvantage, that' he had 
obliged the Engliſh to run away. But on this oc- 
cafion he maintained, to the depuries ſent to per- 
ſuade him to remain, that he had been beaten. 


He was aſſured, that the enemy had ſuffered till 


more: that they were in very had condition: that, 
at any rate, it was an eſſential point to ſet a good 
face upon the matter, in order to deceive the 
Negroes, for which purpoſe a Te Deum had juſt 
been ſung, to convince them that he had obtained 
the victory. At this very inſtant, a diſcharge of 2 
hundred pieces of canon confirmed this account, 
and flattered the vanity of the General. To this 
were added, repreſentations, intreaties, and proteſta- 
tions; he was ſolicited either to avail himſelf of 
the bad condition the Engliſh fleet was in, to cruſh 
them, or at leaſt, if he did not chooſe to run any 
riſques, not to quit the coaſt before them. Further 
arguments were uſed, the more effectually to pre- 
vail upon his vanity, by telling him, that news of 
the defeat and flight of his ſquadron, which was 
the only ſupport of the French ſettlements in India, 
would be conveyed as far as Delhi : that, beſide the 
opprobrium which would be caſt upon the French 
name, ſuch an opinion would he entertained of 


their weakneſs, that they would be forſaken by all 


their — At 2 no motive being able to 
| Prevail 
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prevail upon him, a national proteſt was notified to 
him, in which it was declared, that, after having 
urged all theſe arguments, capable of detaining 
him; the Council, and all the inhabitants afſembled 
together, made him alone reſponſible for the loſs of 
the colony, and communicated to him the com- 
plaints which they meant to addreſs to the King 


and the Miniſtry 2 him, in order to en 
ſatisfaction. 


M. d' Achẽ's conduct was a mm of 1 incon- 
ſiſtency, contradiction, and abſurdity. His bravery 
could not certainly be called in queſtion. Three 
actions, in wich his blood had been ſpilt, in which 
he had ſet the example, by expoſing his own per- 
ſon, would have been ſufficient to confound his ac- 
cuſers upon this point: but valour is not the firſt qua- 
lification of a General; he muſt alſo poſſeſs a great 
ſhare of judgment: whereas it is evident, that M. 
d'Achẽ's was perpetually in default. He was agi- 
tated with internal paſſions, which rendered uſeleſs 
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un 


the intrepidity he could have diſplayed. His con- 


duct, when not in action, ſeemed to be directed 
by a kind of caprice. He quitted Pondicherry with 
precipitation, under a pretence of being informed, 
from good authority, that this city was in want of all 
the materials neceſſary for refitting his ſquadron, and 
that it had nat even proviſions for the maintenance of 
it's own troops and it's inhabitants; although, in the 
national proteſt juſt mentioned, wherein he was very 
roughly nden *, un augmentation of forces was 


offered 


® See the repreſentations made to Count d' Achẽ, by the Gen 


tlemen of the ſuperior Council of Pondicherry, i in the name of the 
aatiao, aſſembled in a body, on the 17th of September 1759; and 
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offered him, and as many proviſions as he could de- 
ſire, together with an immediate ſupply of every ne- 
ceſſary for the repair of his ſhips. M. d' Achẽ even 
condemned himſelf; he endeavoured to juſtify his de- 
parture, by a ſecret project he meditated, of ſeizing 
upon Mazulipatan, an Engliſh factory, more than a 
hundred leagues to windward of the ſettlements he 
was forſaking. He could not, therefore, be ſo totally 
in want of ſubſiſtence and men; neither could his 
ſhips be in ſo ſhattered a condition, ſince, of his ow 
accord, he thus endeavoured to prolong the campaign, 
and to hazard an expedition which muſt neceſſarily 
make him loſe time, and men, and perhaps expoſe him 
to a freſh engagement ; which, * ſaid, he was not 


able to "Wy 


But the circumſtance ther 1 the conduct of 
M. d' Achẽ inexcuſable, is the having ſuffered Pon- 
dicherry to be taken, not only without appearing 
there again, after an abſence of eighteen months, but 
without having ſent the leaſt aſſiſtance there during 
that interval. In vain does he give a pathetic ac- 
count, in his memorials, of the hurricane of the month 
of January 1760, which threw two- and- thirty ſhips 
upon the coaſt, which raged with violence for two 
days conſecutively, and reduced the iſland of France 
to the moſt dreadful extremity. In vain does he 
object, in order to juſtify his inaction, the fears of 
the French Miniſtry for that colony, and the ſecret 
genes he had received of the fitting out of a 


the proteſt of the nation, aſſembled in the Government-hall of 
Pondicherry, to M. d'Ache, on the 17th of September, 1759 · 


Theſe two pieces are inſerted and produced at full length, in 


ſeveral memorials produced on the famous trial of Count Lally ; 


| which prevents us from inſerting them here. 


fleet 
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fleet in'Europe by the Engliſh, which threatened it. 
From the month of January, to the ſeaſon of the fa- 
vourable monſoons, there was more time than ſuf- 
ficient to repair the damages occaſioned by the ſtorm, 
It was eaſy to be perceived, that the apprehenſions of 
Verſailles were groundleſs and improbable ; that all 
the efforts of the enemy would be firſt exerted againſt 
| Pondicherry, and that it was this bulwark, which 
ſtood in greateſt need of protection, as being the 
ſureſt rampart” for the defence of the F rench 
iſlands :—in a word, that, as he was alarmed for two 
places at once, it was beſt to attend to that which 
was moſt likely to be firſt attacked. Beſides, another 
circumſtance ought to have inſpired him with the 
unalterable reſolution of” returning to the coaſt ; 
this was amine, the "moſt cruel of all the feolurges, 
with Which the Ine of Fr rance Was threatened; an 
| inevitable and invinciBle enemy, apathſt which, 1 Hei 
ther precaution, plan, nor. courage could avail, and 
which would have been the moſt powerful titan to 
the Engliſh, in caſe they had inveſted the iſland. The 
Governor, M. Desforges Boucher, had urged all theſe 
werful motives, to get rid of the fleet; and 
d Ache, after having ſeen, at Pondicherry, the 
whole nation proteſting againſt him, becauſe he 
forſook them, beheld, without any emotion, the 
Council o of the Iſland of France proteſt againſt him, 
alledging, that by his roo long ſtay among them, he 
was the occaſion of their ruin: —he beheld his own 


officers join in the intreaties of the colony—he 
| aw the confuſion, diſorder, the diffenfions, and the 


conſternation he occaſioned there, and yet he Rill | 


8 Among others, M. de Ruis, Captain of Alen. 
8 4 perſted 
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perſiſted 1 in ſtaying at the place he was delired to 
leave, becauſe, far from being, of ſervice to it, he 
only contributed to increaſe it's misfortunes; while 
he would not g0 to the ſpot upon which he was in- 


| treated to remain, becauſe his ſquadron was it' 8 ſe- 
curity. He declared every. where, that his fleet was 


the only hope. of India—the reſource looked up to 
for it's preſervation; that the loſs of it would infallibly 
occaſion the loſs. of India; that the ſalvation of this 


country depended upon it: and yet Pondicherry, was 


taken at a time when this fleet was in a moſt flouriſh- 
ing condition, and remained in perfect ſecurity at 


the diſtance of fifteen hundred leagues. 


It is therefore certain that M. d'Ache was the ! im- 
mediate cauſe of the capture of Pondicherry; or 


rather, perhaps, the, imbecillity of the Miniſtry, in 
_ adopting, upon very light grounds, the inſinuations, 


which were, perhaps, artfully. ſuggeſted to them by 


the Court of London, by Which they inſpired him 
with falſe alarms for the ſafety of the Iſland of France; ; 


alarms of which the Director of the maritime ope- 
rations very readily availed himſelf, becauſe they 
favoured his natural indolence, and his antipathy to 
Count Lally ; who, from the. report of his accuſers, 
had made himſelf formidable. to all perſons, except 


the Engliſh. This is the opportunity of making our 


readers acquainted with this Gentleman, upon" whom 


the eyes of all Europe have, for ſome time, been 


fixed. He was a man of a hard and ſplenetic diſpo- 


ſition, and tormented to exceſs with the frenzy of 
dominion, which he exerciſed with intolerable deſpo- 
tiſm. He had been ſent to India by the Company, 


as much to defend them againſt their domeſtic as 
their foreign enemies. The firſt, were their moſt de- 
voted 
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voted 8 who. enriched with their ſpails, and 


having nothing more to gain from the diſtreſs to 


whith- they had reduced them, were inwardly deſirous 
of falling into the hands of the Engliſh, in order to 
cover ae particular depredations, under the general 
ſyſtem of pillage, which always attends conqueſt. M. 
Lally was the moſt improper perſon to remedy theſe 
evils. Full of prejudices, he was, m moreover, ſo head- 
ſtrong, that he was prevented from ſeeing any thing 
with the coolneſs of reaſon ; and his exceſſive violence 
. contributed totally to obſcure his underſtanding. To 
theſe faults was added, a mean and infamous vice, a 
ſordid avarice, which made him eager after the pur- 
ſuir of the depredators, but meerly with a view of 
appropriating to himſelf the reſtitutions e exacted 
of them. He ſeemed as if he reſerved to himſelf the 
ruin of the 58 Scarce was be arrived at 


£«, ©» 7 45 FRE 


azainſt him all the orders of the town, the . 
the military, and the citizens. By this proceeding, 
he expoſed himſelf to oppoſitions, which ſoured h his 
temper, and which he ſoon magnified i into crimes. 
Upon ſuch occaſions, forgetting all behaviour, re- 
Tpe&, decorum, and decency, he became ferocious 
and barbarous, inſulting both humanity and nature; 
and, to all the horrors which his rage-ſuggeſted to 
him; he added irony, mw more bitter, and more 
humiliating. _. 

But, notwithſtanding the jar of fo many oppoſite 
intereſts, active paſſions, animoſities, hatred, reſent- 
ment, cabals, and factions, Count Lally, who was 
not a General deſtitute of talents, during the time of 
his panned, which laſted near three years, Was 


engaged 
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22. engaged in ten battles, or ſkirmiſhes, and took ten 


places, or forts. Reduced to only 700 regulars, 
againſt x 5,000 land forces, and fourteen ſhips of the 
line—not having a ſingle boat for his defence—he 
ſuſtained a blockade, was inveſted during nine months, 
and did not ſurrender the place, till there did not re- 
main one fingle grain bf rice, or any other kind of 
nouriſhment for his garriſon, already worn out with 
fatigue and miſerr. e e 
A ſingular circumſtance rendered the capitulation 
of Pohdicherry, dictated by neceffity, ſtill more hard. 
A principle of revenge operated on the fide of the 
conhuerors. . They bad intercepted the inſtructions 
given to the Counts Lally. and d' Achẽ by the Com- 
pany. Theſe inſtructions forbad their granting any 
terms to the Engliſh ſettlements that might fall into 
their hands. The Governor of Madraſs, who came to 
the Engliſh army, in order to regulate the articles of 
capitulation, laid a ſtreſs upon theſe directions of the 
French, and .infiſted upon the ſame rigour. Not 
only the troops of the garriſon, the Magiſtrates, and 


e 4% 1110171 Denen ! 
the Council, but even all the ſubalterns in the 


Company's ſervice, were embarked for Europe. The 
fortifications were demoliſhed, and the plough was 
made to paſs over this ſuperb city, which hereafter 
exhibited nothing more than a heap of ruins. 
The ſcene of diffenſions, with which this city had 
been agitated, was only removed to another place, 
and the clamours with which India had reſounded, 
were transferred to annoy the capital. Every one took 
a part in them, according to his intereſt, affections, or 
prejudices, and the reſult was, that famous trial of 
which we ſhall hereafter ſpeak.. This, as well as that 
of the Canadians, was the only thing that France 
| obtained 
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obtained for the blood and treaſures ſhe had laviſhed ops | 


in the preſervation. of thoſe immenſe poſſeſſions. - 

It was time to conclude, by any kind of pee, a 
naval war, in which the equilibrium was ſo entirely 
deſtroyed, that every conqueſt obtained by England 
over France, paved the way for others, without any 

hopes left of a compenſation. The. capture of Cape 
Breton, the key of the river St. Laurence, opened to 
the Engliſh the way to North America by ſea; which 
they could never have conquered by land. Pondi- 
cherry loſt, for want of a fleet, put them in poſſeſſion 
of all the peninſula. They became maſters not only of 
the coaſt of Coromandel, but of that of Malabar alſo, 
where Mahe had capitulated. There only remained 
the Iſles of France and Bourbon, whieh would in time 
have been reduced by famine, without the conquerot 
being obliged to employ any other means. 

Guadalupe had been the ſtaple of the expedition 
| againſt Dominica, and theſe two iſlands, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Martinico, were made uſe of to preſs 
the latter, and to facilitate the approaches to it. It 
was taken a few months after, and drew along with 
it the defection of all the other Windward iſlands. 
A Captain of a ſhip commanded there, his compa- 
nions uſed to call him the Great la Touche, not on 
account of his exploits, but of his majeſtic ſhape and 
fine figure. Certainly, if Nadau had been degraded 
for having given up Guadalupe, after ſeveral months 
reſiſtance, and having defended every inch of ground, 
what ſhall we ſay of the Governor of Martinico, which 
was made an intire conqueſt of in leſs than fix“ 


9 The landing was effected on the 7th of January 1762, and 
the total reduction on the 14th of February. 
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weeks? But he belonged to à corps in which every | 


offence remained unpuniſhed; he eſcaped, like ſo ma- 
ny others, the capital puniſhment he deſerved. He 
laid the blame upon the inhabitants, who, in fact, 
choſe rather to live in plenty, under the dominion of 


the Engliſh, than to die of hunger, under that of the 


mother country. Saint Domingo, Cayenne, and 
Louiſiana, were ſoon to experience the ſame fate. 
And France was threatened, if the face of affairs did 
not change in a ſhort time, to be deprived of all its 
colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

Such was the boldneſs of the enemy, that they had @ 
ready begun to blockade the kingdom by the capture 
of Belleifle, which put them in poſſeſſion of the gulph 
of Gaſcony. The Engliſh had ſeveral times attempted 
the conqueſt of this iſland, but always without ſuc- 
ceſs. They ſucceeded in it this war, when the debi- 
lity and diſcouragernent of their rivals allowed them 
to undertake every enterprize. They had prepared, 
ever ſince the month of March, a conſiderable arma- 
ment for this purpoſe. Having been repulſed at 
their firſt landing, they ſucceeded better a ſecond 
time; and, notwithſtanding the brave reſiſtance made 
by the Officer who commanded the fortreſs, they 
ſubdued the whole iſland in leſs than two months. 
At the ſigning of the capitulation, Major General 
Hodgſon, and Commodore Keppel, did not fail to 
do Juſtice to the valour of the garriſon; they ſaid, 
Granted, in favour of the gallant defence which the cita- 
del has made, under the orders of the Chevalier de St. 


Croix. 


The Pariſians were ſo little accuſtomed, at that 
time, to ſee ſuch kind of men, that the Chevalier de 
St. Croix, as ſoon as he appeared there, was pointed 
out, applauded, ſurrounded, and followed as a phæ- 

nomenon. 
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nomenon. He did not long ſurvive his glory, and, 

having been appointed to the defence of St. Domin- 
go, he died in that colony. But if the reſiſtance of 
Belleiſle did honour to it's generous defender, it was 
not a leſs ignominious circumſtance to the French, to 
ſee one of their bulwarks carried off before their face, 


without ſending the leaſt aſſiſtance to it; to ſee Eng- 


land extending her ſway even over their own coun- 
try, and be enabled to infeſt, without moleſtation, and 
with impunity, all the coaſts of the country of the 
Bay of Biſcay ; confine their armaments, coaſting, and 
other trade, and acquire a place of ſupport to favour 
their invaſions, and a convenient ſpot to retire to, in 
caſe of any check or damage from the elements. 


END OF THE THIRD vol ux. 
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Journal of the States of Britany, bolle * 1 


HE three orders of men who compoſe the 

States of Britany, have unanimouſly demand- 
ed of the King's Commiſſioners the fuppreſſion of 
the impoſt called the Vingtieme, as being intolerable 
in itſelf, and in the mode of levying it. The Duke 
de Chaulnes has anſwered, by communicating to 
them the article of his inſtructions concerning the 
Vingtieme, in which he is forbidden to liſten to any 
_ repreſentations upon this ſubject. This anſwer has 
excited the greateſt ferment in the States, and hath 
6ccaſioned a ſecond deputation, to remonſtrate to the 
Commiſſioners, that the States being deprived of 
their natural right of making repreſentations, upon 


a matter of ſo great ie as j (he Vingtieme, 
Vor. III. 1 3 could. 
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could not attend to the other affairs of the province. 
In vain have the Biſhop of Rennes, and M. de Lan- 
nion, Preſident of the Nobility, endeavoured to 
make them underſtand, that it was at leaſt neceſſary 
to point out the particular grievances there might be, 
concerning the levying of this tax; in order that 
there might appear ſome motive for their oppoſition, 
they have been prevented from proceeding, by the 
clamours of the other members of the aſſembly. 
The Duke de Chaulnes has anſwered with firmneſs, 
that he would never attend to any thing vague and 
general, upon the article of the Vingtieme; that the 


utmoſt he would allow, would be to receive repre- 


ſentations upon the particular abuſes which might 
have been obſerved in the mode of collecting this 
tax. He moreover ſignified to the deputies, his re- 
gret, in not being able to yield to their ſolicitations; 
but at the ſame time apprized them of his firm re- 
ſolution of carrying the orders of the King into exe- 
cution with the greateſt ſtriftneſs. 
Letters from Britany, of the 4th of this month, 


mention, that the States being aſſembled on Sun- 


day, the King” s Commiſſioners had ſignified to them 
an order in writing, to appoint committees to pro- 


ceed upon the buſineſs ; and that this order had ex- 


cited a conſiderable tumult, which had only been ap- 
peaſed by a propoſal made by the Commonalty of 
the State, to fend a deputation, intreating the Com- 
miſſioners to revoke their order, and hear the com- 
plaints of the States concerning the Vingtieme. This 


deputation, at the head of which was the Biſhop of 


Quimper, as well as two others ſent with the ſame 
view, in which the Biſhop of Vannes was the ſpeaker, 
were equally unavailing. M. de Chaulnes con- 

tinued 
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tinued to anſwer with firmneſs, that he would never 
depart from the order ſignified to them; that he 
would not attend to the complaints concerning the 
Vingtieme, till the committees had been appointed ; 
and that he would not ſuffer the King's authority to 
give way to an obſtinacy founded only upon ill 


humour, and which announced, on the part of the 


States, a premeditated deſign of remaining in in- 
action. 
Upon the repreſentations of the Biſhop of Vannes 
to the States, it was decided by a majority of votes, 
that, without appointing the ordinary committees, 
that of the Vingtieme ſhould continue to fit, and 
ſhould draw up a complete memorial of their grie- 
vances reſpecting this impoſt. The reſolution was 
given out by the Biſhop of Rennes, Preſident, but 
interrupted by ſeveral members of the Nobility, who 
drew after them almoſt the whole aſſembly, ſaying that 
it was irregular, and that treachery had been uſed in 
collecting the votes. They proteſted againſt the re- 
ſolution with great clamour, and prevented it's being 
inſcribed upon the regiſter. 


We learn by letters from Britany, of the 6th of 


October, that the oppoſition of the Nobility has had 


it's effect; that the reſolution which was the cauſe 
of it, has not been infcribed upon the regiſters; and 
that the committee of the Vingtieme have not even 
been verbally authorized to continue their bufineſs. 
The aſſembly of the States have confined theirs to 
the eſtabliſhment of the authenticity of the regulation 

of the year 1607, which juſtifies their conduct, and 
- was conteſted with them by the Duke de Chaulnes, 
who has ſtill continued inflexible, reſpecting the 
orders, the repeal of which was ſolicited. The 


© 3 States, 
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States, on their part, have obſtinately perſiſted in 
their deſign of doing nothing; they have proceeded 
ſo far as to refuſe the gratification of 1,500 livres *, 
which it is cuſtomary to give to the Captain of the 
Duke de Chaulnes' guards, who has brought to the 
Court the news of the voluntary gift granted. And, 
in order to remove every idea of buſineſs and delibe- 
ration from the States, they have not, according to 
cuſtom, ſent a deputation of humanity to. viſit the 
ſick members of the States. The Duke de Chaulnes 
has diſpatched a Courier, on the 5th in the Gs 
to the Court. 

They write from Britany the 8th of this month, 
that the States had ſent a deputation to the Duke de 
Chaulnes, to aſk of him if his Majeſty, when he had 


expreſſed his ſatisfaction concerning the voluntary 


gift, had not revoked the orders given to his Com- 
miſſioners, not to attend to the repreſentations of 
the States reſpecting the Vingtieme, relative either 
to the tax itſelf, or to the mode of collecting it. 
They add, that this deputation has been entirely as 
uſeleſs as the former; and that the Duke de Chaulnes 
had anſwered them in a very high tone, that he 
neither could nor would hear them, ſince they had 


not appointed the committees. At the following 


meeting, a reſolution was produced, which the No- 
bility themſelves, ſomewhat calmer, propoſed, and 
which was immediately adopted by the other Orders. 
This was, to draw up a memorial in Juſtification of 
the conduct of the Aſſembly; and that the committee 
of the Vingtieme ſhould immediately ſet about it, 
and ſhould ſend it to the Duke de W ta 


* | Sixty two pounds ten * ; 
1 the 
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the Keeper of the Seals, and to the Cou nt de St. 
Florentin. 


The Biſhop of Rennes having NY 2. to the 
States of Britany a very pathetic and very elegant 


diſcourſe, to induce the aſſembly to give way to cir- 


cumſtances, and to ſubmit to the King's pleaſure ; 
a deputy of the Nobility, who ſpoke after him, ſaid, 
that all his corps ' admired the eloquence of M. de 
Rennes, but that they were ſtill more affected with 
his example, and that of the Clergy, which they would 
think it an honour to follo Wp. 

The King has diſpatched a Courier to Brirany; 
with a letter de cachetito ſeparate the States. 

By a letter from Rennes of the 11th of this month, 
received this day, we are informed that the three 
laſt aſſemblies of the States had been more tumultu- 
ous than ever; that the Biſnop of Rennes had in 
vain endeavoured to conciliate the people; that 
the Nobility had oppoſed every kind of reſo⸗ 


Jution ; that on the; oth; at nine in the morn- 


ing, the States being aſſembled, an order had been 
ſeat, to them from his - Majeſty's Commiſſioners, 
Genifying, that the King; informed of the refuſal of 
the Nobility to obey the orders of the Commiſſioners 
in appointing the uſual committees, and of the pre- 
tences upon which they had founded this refuſal, 
ordered them, under pain of diſobedience, to conform 
to them, and declared, at the ſame time, that his Ma- 
jeſty authoriſed his Commiſſioners to hear them, 
and make a report to him of the complaints they had 
to propoſe upon the adminiſtration of the Vingtieme, 
to the intent that his Majeſty might pay ſuth re- 
gard to them as he ſhould think juſt and reaſonable. 
After ſome debates, the opinion of the three Orders 
was unanimous, to regiſter the King's orders, and to 
Wo obey 
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obey them. Accordingly, the committees have 
been appointed. 
By letters from Rennes of the 13th, we learn that 


the States had reſumed the ordinary courſe of bu- 


ſineſs, and that the Nobility had propoſed to inſiſt 
upon demanding the ſuppreſſion of the Vingtieme 
before they proceeded. . 

The States have been informed, that the biſhop- 


rick of Rennes—which in 1749 was taxed only for 


the Dixieme at one hundred and nine thouſand 
livres“ -was taxed in 1750 in one hundred and 
thirty- nine thouſand 4+, and in 1751 at one hun- 
dred and fifty-five thouſand livres f, for the Ving- 
tieme; and that it was the ſame of the other biſhop- 
ricks. The committee was Pp pong to GO 
theſe grievances. 

The letters from Britzny are filled with endete 


| of the Biſhop of Vannes, and of the Marquis de 


Lannion. The caſe is very different with reſpect to 
the Duke and Dutcheſs de Chaulnes, and the Biſhop 


of Rennes, at whoſe gate a tolerable paſquinade had 


been fixed. He had given a looſe ta his ſentiments 
very indiſcreetly, though very eloquently, at a meet- 
ing, and the next day he found the following words 
upon his gate: This day will be repreſented, for the ſe- 
cond time, the rage of Gueraſſin, (the Biſhop's family 
name, ) which will be followed by the falſe brethren. 
A caricature print has alſo been fixed at the door 
of the Seneſchal of "Rennes in Oe he is repreſented ; 


hanged. 


Between four and fve thouſand pounds. 

+ Between five and fix thouſand pounds. 

1 Between fix and ſeven thouſand pounds, 11 
c 


ATEN DAN 


The letters from Britany of the 1 fth inform us, 
that nothing has been done at the ſeſſion of Friday 
the 1 3th, but to hear and agree to the propoſal that 
was made, to require of the Director of the Ving- 


tieme the general ſtate of the tax in each biſhoprick, in 


the years 17 50, 1751, 1752, the committee being de- 
ſirous of being acquainted with it, in order that it 
may ſerve as the baſis and motive to the memorial of 
the grievances. M. Ferrẽ, Director, has anſwered 
that he could not communicate it, without the order 
of the Intendant; who having been applied to, has 
refuſed to allow it, before he had written upon the 
matter to the Keeper of the Seals. The States ad- 


dreſſed themſelves to M. de Chanlbeay who anſ{wer=- 


ed the deputies ſent to him that he was ſurprized 
the States ſhould imagine they had a right to de- 
mand from the King, and from thoſe who repre- 
ſented him, an account of a tax levied in his name; 


that as for the reſt, he could not avoid repreſenting 


to them, that they ought to employ themſelves more 
ſeriouſly in haſtening their memorial, without in- 
terrupting it by incidents which could only retard, 
and perhaps diſgrace the deciſion. Upon the report 
of this anſwer, the next meeting was rather warm. 
Lhe:Clergy, however, and the Commonalty, agreed 
to inſiſt no longer upon the demand of the abſtract 
of this tax. Although this opinion was not agree- 
able to the Nobility, it paſſed; but chere was no diſ- 
cuſſion made of this matte. 

By the letters from Rennes of the 18th, we learn 
that the committee of the Vingtieme have at length 
preſented their memorial to the aſſemblies of the 
States. It has been read in two conſecutive ſeſſions, 
and has met with the greateſt applauſe : but there 

24 being 
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being ſome obſervations to be made upon it by the 


three Orders of the State, it has been agreed upon, 
that each Order ſhould examine it diſtinctly; and, to 
avoid confuſion, Commiſſioners have been appointed 
in each Chamber, to make their report to them, and 
definitively to the whole Aſſembly. This ſtep was 


© preceded by a demand which the States made to the 


King's Commiſſioners, that they ſhould be per- 
mitted to elect a ſecond Syndic; which the Commif- 
ſioners refuſed, alleging their inſtructions, which 
were expreſs upon this ſubject, and enjoined them 
Particularly neither to allow this, nor even to receive 
any remonſtrance upon the matter. Upon which 
the States have determined. to write to the Duke de 
Penthievre, and to M. + DN IE to n 
this permiſſion. 

The letters from Winden * the — WY that 
ſubject, ſignify, that on the 18th the :Biſhop of 


Rennes had made a report to the Aſſembly, of three 
letters written to the Duke de Penthievre, to the 


Keeper of the Seals, and to M. de St. Florentin, upon 


the ſubject of the Vingtieme. He added, that he 


had only received an anſwer from M. de Penthievre, 
which evidently. confirmed, that it was: in vain to ex- 
pect any ſucceſs from them; that he did not think 


any better ſucceſs was to be expected from the let- 


ters written by the Aſſembly to obtain a fecond 


Syndic: upon which the three Orders of the State 


ſeemed inclined to proceed immediately to an elec- 
tion, without waiting for an anſwer. But at length 
a majority of voices declared againſt n 3 after which 
the Aſſembly proceeded to buſineſe. 
The memorial was read to the Nobility, mich 
the changes that the oommiſſioners had made 

| in 
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in it, the chief of which was reſpecting the demands, 
which were ſolely reſtrained to require the ſuppreſ- 


ſion of the Vingtieme, or being allowed to compound 
for it; whereas the demands of the memorial were, 


that the new abſtracts of 1753 ſhould be exactly 


conformable to the liſts aſcertained, and that in the 
mean time, they ſhould be fixed to one half of the 
ſums of the Dixieme in 1749 ; that the abſtracts of 
17 50, 1751, and 1752, fhould be exacted only upon 
the ſame footing; and that, with reſpect to the ab- 
ſtract of 1753, the overplus of what had been paid 
ſhould be accounted for; that the liſts ſhouid not 
be rejected upon pretence of want of formalities, 
and left out in the ſupplementary abſtracts; that 
the preſent demand ſhall be authenticated, in the 
preſent Aſſembly, by a decree of Council. The 
Commonalty approved of all theſe changes, and 
added to them a demand of the exemption of the 
Fingtieme from freehold eſtates, and the diminution 
of an eighth part for repairing the houſes in the ci⸗ 
ties, and a tenth for that of the houſes in the coun- 
try places. The memorial thus altered, was ſent to 
the two other Orders; but the Nobility would not 
adopt the demands, and declared that they would 
not reſolve, till the Clergy had adapted theirs; 
which being refuſed, the buſineſs was poſtponed to 
the next day. The Commonalty perſiſting in their 
opinion, the Nobility as conſtantly refuſed giving 
theirs, upon a certainty that the opinion of the 
Clergy would be agreeable to that of the Commo- 
nalty, and that their own would conſequently have 
no effect. The States in this poſition remained aſ- 
ſembled all day, and till night, and were ſtill ſo 
when the courier ſet out. The Clergy, at ten o'clock 

at 
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at night, ſent to aſk the Nobility if they perſiſted in 
their intention of not deliberating, ànd declared to 
them, that in that caſe they would take the reſolu- 
tion to withdraw; which they did, as well as the 
Commonalty; but the Nobility remained. Count 
Lannion, however, who was but in an indifferent 
ſtate of health, went to bed in the infirmary of the 
1 ; 

It was added, Foy” in the morning it val — 
ind that the King's Commiſſioners were to make 
the demand of the capitation, and the Aber matters 
belonging to the King. 

By the letters received from 8 we . that 
the three Orders of the State, after having ſet up all 
Thurſday night, were each of them aſſembled on 
Friday morning in their chambers; where they have 
remained ever ſince, in the ſame ſituation of affairs; 
and that they were not removed from thence by the 
demands made by the King's Commiſſioners on 
Friday morning, which they had aſſembled to hear. 
Theſe demands were, the hearth- money, the taxes 
upon rents, the cuſtoms eſtabliſned, and the two 
pence * per pound of the Dixieme, and the reading 
of the decree of Council of 1738, which forbids the 
granting of any penſion or gratification, without the 
permiſſion or authority of the King. Upon this laſt 
point only, the States ordered the decree to be read, 
but the Nobility refuſed to deliberate upon the other 


demands. Even by a delay in deliberating, the Pre- 


ſident of the Commonalty having collected the votes 
of his Order, and having got up to give their opinion, 
was hooted d 4 er- he did an- 
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nounce the opinion, notwithſtanding the clamours 
which interrupted him; and it was, that his Order 
were for granting every thing. That of the Church 
was the ſame; but the rule of their not declaring it, 
till after that of the Nobility, n — from 
announcing it. 

Matters being in this tate, the Biſhop of 3 | 
after having made freſh but uſeleſs repreſentations to 
the Nobility upon the irregularity and danger of 
their obſtinacy, took the opportunity of propoſing 
to them not to continue the fittings of the Aſſembly 
longer than four hours, and that this rule ſhould be 
made a ſtanding one. The propoſal was accepted 
for the day only, and yeſterday i it was renewed,” and 
fixed to two o'clock in the afternoon, 

It was reported that the Duke of Chaulnes had 
| diſpatched a courier to give an account of the con- 
duct of the States, and aſk the King's orders. 
Letters from Britany of the 25th of October men- 
tion, that on Sunday the States remained in the 
chambers without doing any thing, and e at 

two o'clock, the ſeſſions ſtill continuing. 

That on the Monday, before they went to the 
chambers, they drew up and ſigned what was to be 
inſerted in the regiſter ſince Thurſday. Afterwards 
Count Lannion ſignified to his Order, that after 
having in vain endeavoured, both in public and pri- 
vate, to make them ſenſible of the irregularity and 
danger of their ſituation, he thought himſelf obliged, 
upon ſo critical an occaſion, to aſcertain with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs the wiſhes of the Order, whoſe votes 
perhaps he had not collected with ſufficient accuracy, 
and that he propoſed 'a ſcrutiny—that the propoſal 
was at firſt rejected; but that his complaiſance in not 

inſiſting 
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inſiſting upon it, had induced a great number to con- 
ſent to it; which number increaſed ſufficiently for it 
to become the opinion of the majority; that a ſcru- 
tiny was therefore entered upon, to aſcertain whether 


the opinion for not deliberating ſhould be perſiſted 


in or not, and that the affirmative was carried by 167 


votes to 16 ;—that this being done, the States roſe 


at two o'clock, the ſittings of the chambers till 


continuing, and that yeſterday the reſult, was the 


ſame;—that all the conferences, negotiations, and 
reciprocal - propoſals of reconciliation among the 
Orders, had been ineffectual; and that upon that 
day (the 25th) the return of .the courier from the 


Duke de Chaulnes was expected, who only could put 


an end to this inaction, 

The letters from Rennes of the 27th of his month 
mention as follows; 

The courier of the Duke de 8 3 
yeſterday morning at ten o'clock ; at eleven, the At- 
torney General came to the Chambers, and ſignified 
to them the orders contained in the letter from his 
Majeſty to the Duke de Chaulnes, of which ch 18 
the tenour: 


7 
#:\;/Y * * 
— A 8 a 


ny « nm. | 
| 4 By a letter of the th i I have autho- 
e riſed you, as well as my other Commiſſioners, to 
ce receive the repreſentations of the State 


, o 


k 7 * 


© hear their complaints upon the manner in ch 


ce the: ordonnances, given in conſequence. of their 
<« demand for the impoſition of the Vingtieme, | have 
< been executed; and I have at the ſame time ſigni- 
* fied to you, I did not underſtand that, under pre- 
be rence of drawing up the memorial of theſe pre- 


6e tended grievances, and waiting for the anſwer, the 
«« States 


A-P: Þ-E: Nt Dr ik 
ec States ſhould poſtpone their ordinary buſineſs ; 
«© which, on the contrary, I ordered them to begin, 
e and to proceed in, as they were always uſed to do. 
« TI am nevertheleſs informed, that the Attorney 


« General of the ſaid States, having tranſmitted to 
© them, by your order, four articles of inſtructions, 


ce which I have given you, that they ſhould delibe- 


ce rate upon them, the Order of the Nobility 
<« has refuſed, upon a pretence of a deliberation be- 


«© gun, upon occaſion of a memorial which the faid 


e States have cauſed to be drawn up, upon the ſub- 
e ject of the impoſition of the Vingtieme. This re- 
ce fuſal being directly contrary to my intentions, 
« which I have explained to you in my faid letter, 
« and which you have notified to them, I diſpatch 
ce this to tell you, that you ſhould expreſly order 
ce them, from me, and under penalty of diſobe- 
ce dience, to deliberate inſtantly upon the ſaid four 
ce articles of the ſaid inſtructions, which you ſhall 
* cauſe to be tranſmitted to them; ordering and 
ce even enjoining you to attend to this, and alſo to 
<« ſend me their repreſentations and complaints, in 
ce the manner abovementioned, as ſoon as they ſhall 
ce have given them to you, in order that I may de- 
ce termine upon them as I ſhall think equitable and 
I | 


« Written at Fontainebleau, the twenty- 
« fourth day of October 1752. 


(Signed) Lewis. 


And lower down,  PHrzLieptavx.” 
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The King's letter having been read, together with 
10 orders of the Commiſſioners to comply with it 
immediately, under penalty of diſobedience, and 
to regiſter it, the Nobility have exclaimed in a tu- 
multuous manner, and with heat, upon the falſe ac- 
cuſation laid to their charge, of having refuſed to 
deliberate, and upon the unfavourable impreſſions that 
had been given of their conduct upon this point; 
maintaining poſitively, that there had been no re- 
fuſal, upon their part, of deliberating upon the four 
articles in queſtion, nor even any order from the 
King's Commiſſioners to deliberate upon them, 
otherwiſe than as ufual in the courſe of their ſeſſion; 
and that, if they had not done it, it had not been 
from any intention of not agreeing to them, but 
only becauſe they had begun an important affair, 
which their rules did not permit them to interrupt; 
and that, in order to prove this, they were ready 
immediately to obey the King's orders, and to grant 
the four articles ; which the three Orders unani- 
mouſly did. But the Nobility having it at heart to 
juſtify themſelves to the King, and not to leave any 
traces upon their records, of ſo injurious an order 
and the Clergy having acceded to their opinion—a 
deputation was ſent to the King's Commiſſioners, to 
repreſent to them the falſity of the accuſation which 
ſerved as a motive to. the King's order, and to deſire 
the Duke de Chaulnes to agree to it's not being re- 
giſtered, and to ſend a courier to the King, to give 
him an account of their obedience, and to undeceive 
his Majeſty with regard to the ill offices that had 
been rendered to the Order of the Nobility. The 
opinion of the Commonalty had been, to grant the 
four articles, and to depute to the King's Commiſ- 
2 ſioners, 
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ſioners, ſimply to repreſent, that the intention of the 
Aſſembly had never been to refuſe to deliberate up- 
on the four articles. 

The King's Commiſſioners received the Sept 
tion about fix o'clock. The Duke de Chaulnes an- 
ſwered in general—that the Nobility endeavoured to 
deceive themſelves, by quibbling upon words to juſ- 
rify their conduct; — that the orders and diffatisfac- 
tion had been occaſioned by their ination, and the 
formal defign of not proceeding to bulinefs, not- 
withſtanding the expreſs commands they had re- 
ceived from his Majeſty;—that he would inform the 
King, by the next poſt, of their readinefs to obey his 
orders ;—that the moſt effectual method of juſtify- 
ing their conduct would be, to accelerate their uſual 
buſineſs as much as they had hitherto. been dilatory 
in it;—and that, with regard to the regiſtering 
of the King's letter, he readily conſented to diſpenſe 
with it, feeling with them the concern of leaving 
any traces of it upon their records: and giving them 
aſſurances of the eagerneſs with which he would 
ſeize every occaſion the States ſhould offer kim in fu- _ 
ture, in proof of their zeal and ſubmiſſion, &c. 

But theſe anſwers having been taken notice of by 
ſeveral members of the deputation, which occaſioned 
ſome warmth in the explanation, he added that he 
ought not to conceal from them, that his orders were 
too rigorous, not to announce to them previouſly, that 
they were to accelerate the King s affairs, and not 
to ſuffer any delay in them. 

The deputation having given an account to the 
Aſſembly of the ſucceſs of their audience, the Order 
of the Nobility * not ſatisfied with it, it 


was 
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was thought proper to cloſe the ſeflion ; ; it was then 
near ſeven o'clock: 

The Nobility, little Gatiafied ch. M. bY Chaul- 
nes” anſwers to the deputation of the preceding day, 
employed themſelves with much earneſtneſs, at the 
meeting of Friday, in purſuing with warmth the af- 
fair of the juſtification, and reſpecting the ſeveral means 
to attain it. They agreed to a memorial, in form of 
a letter, which they intended ſhould be preſented to 
the Duke de Chaulnes by a new deputation, for 
which they demanded the concurrence of the two 
Orders of the Church and Commonalty. But this 
memorial, which was read in the Aſſembly, being 
drawn up in very unguarded terms, the Order of 
the Church demanded the aſſembling of the Cham- 
bers, that they might deliberate upon it; and there, 
through the wiſe interference of the Preſidents, it 
was agreed, by way of conciliation between the three 


- Orders, that they ſhould confine themſelves to a ver- 


bal deputation, at the head of which the Preſidents 
were deſired, and conſented, to go. This deputation 
was commiſſioned to-infiſt with the Duke de Chaul- 
nes, in order to engage him to efface the unfavour- 
able impreſſions that had been given to his Majeſty 
of their conduct, and for that purpoſe to diſpatch a 
courier, and inform the States of the anſwer. The 
Biſhop of Rennes, who was the ſpeaker, acquitted 
himſelf of this office with all the delicacy and ma- 
nagement the ſubje& admitted of ; and the Duke de 

Chaulnes anſwered coolly, but with politeneſs, and 
with ſtill greater art, that the States were not more 
deſirous than he was, that the Nobility ſhould juſtify 


themſelves to che King, and that they ſhould take 


Care 
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ſenting a memorial, which he would immediately 
ſend to the King by a ſpecial meſſenger. This an- 
ſwer being carried back to the States, ſeemed to 
make them much more quiet than had been ex- 
pected, and they truſted, without difficulty, to the 
Biſhop of Rennes, and to Count Lannion, who had 
been deſired to draw up the memorial. It was then 
fix o'clock, and the ſeſſion concluded. 

It is to be obſerved, that after the ſignature of 
the deliberations of the preceding day, the Prefident 
of the Commonalty repreſented, that by the manner 
in which they had been drawn up, it appeared, that 
the intention of the States had not been fulfilled ; 


which was, not to leave any traces of the accuſation : 
brought againſt the Order of the Nobility; or of the 


King's diſſatisfaction: but this repreſentation, how- 
ever proper it might be, was not attended to. 


Yeſterday morning Count Lannion, - nies had 


been in a fever all night, having excuſed himſelf 
from coming to the States, and the Biſhop-of Ren: 
nes having taken the votes of the Order of Nobility; 
as is cuſtomary in ſuch caſes, Count de Lorge was 


elected Firſt Preſident. Then the Count de Que- a 


len, who had not been able to ſpeak for a moment 
the day before, ſignified to the States the demands 
which the King's Commiſſioners had charged him to 


and the militia; and alſo an order to the Aſſembly 
to cauſe an account to be given to them, without 


upon the uſual affairs, and, among others, of the 
Committee for ſettling the terms of the leaſes, the 
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make, for compounding the capitation, the barracks, 


delay, of the ſeveral Committees they had appointed 


buſineſs of which they were expreſly charged in their 


| | 239 , 
care to do it themſelves, as they might do by pre- 
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inſtructions to haſten. The general cry was at firſt 
to reſume the affair of the Vingtieme; but the 
Biſhop, of Rennes having ſtrongly repreſented the 
inconſiſtency and danger of refuſing to dehberate, 
at the very inſtant when the States were ſo warmly 
employed. 1 in juſtifying therafelves from the accuſa- 
tion which had been preferred againſt them, and in 
proving that they never had had this intention— 
though his remonſtrance was not in general well- 
received, yet he pronounced, in the name ef his Or- 
der, that he demanded that the ſeveral Chambers 
ſhould deliberate upon it. The Preſident of the 
Commonalty then propoſed to the Order of the No- 
bility, that if they would conſent to terminate the 
memorial of the Vingtieme, without making any de- 
mands, his Order would accede to it. Tins propoſal 
being haughtily rejected, the Biſhop of Rennes re- 
peated, that the Eccleſiaſtical Order demanded, that 
the ſeveral Chambers ſhould deliberate upon the 
King s requiſitions, and, after having added at the ſame 
time upon the affair of the Vi ingtieme, he withdrew 
with his Order. In the mean time the Order of the 
Commonalty remaining upon the ſpot, and confer- 
ring with the Order of the Nobility, with the deſign 
that: they might draw nearer to each other, more 
than two hours elapſed in this conflict of modifica- 
tions propoſed and rejected. At length the Com- 
monalty reſolved to retire to their chamber, and 
went out; but, yielding to the ſolicitations of the 
Nobility, they came in again preſently after, though 
it was only to loſe another hour, in freſh conferen- 
ces, as unavailing as the former. They therefore 
went out a ſecond time, to retire into their chamber, 
and M. m — time Alter, returting alone co 
reſume 
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reſume the negotiation; the Nobility ſeemed to de- 
termine upon the concluſion of the memorial of the 


Vingtieme, without making any demands, but with 


this difference, that the Commonalty propoſed to 
do it in the following terms. 

« If the King will liſten to his juſtice, he will 
« grant us the ſuppreſſion of the Vingtieme, but if 
« the exigencies of the State are an obſtacle to 
« this, his paternal bounty will allow us to com- 
« pound it, as the ſole and only method of recon- 
« ciling the intereſts of his Majeſty with the relief 
cc of his. ſubjects,” The Nobility wanted to add 
theſe other words, and that we intreat him to grant 
Ait nr ö | | 
This matter was debated ſo ſtrongly, without 
either ſide giving way, that at length eight o'clock 
ſtriking, and the fear of paſſing the night in debates 
having generally prevailed, the three Orders poſt- 
poned the whole of the deliberations till this morn- 
ing. 

Thus it has ſometimes happened to travellers, to 


walk a whole day, and at laſt find themſelves juſt in 


the ſame ſpot from whence they had ſet out. How- 


ever the Clergy had been much diſpleaſed, that after 


having made the demand of the ſeparate Cham- 
bers, and withdrawn to their own, the Commonalty 
had not followed them. They pretended to juſtify 
their conduct by ſaying, that the Orders ought to have 
agreed about the object that was to be deliberated 
upon, before they had withdrawn to the Chambers, 
The Clergy maintained, that the propoſal of the 
King's demands having been made, the object of the 
deliberation had been ſettled, and conſequently 


7 had acted according to. rule, I would not. 


U 2 take 
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take upon me to affirm, that this conteſt will not be 


renewed this morning, and that the reſult will not be 
he ſame as yeſterday. 


. On Sunday, after the ſigning of the Saturday 8 is 


"= rap the three Orders withdrew to the Cham- 


bers, to deliberate on the memorial concerning the 


/ Vingtieme, and upon the four papers of the day be- 


fore, (for fo were the orders ſent from the King's 
Commiflioners called). But among thefe papers, 
there was an order to the States to cauſe an account 
to be given to them from their Committees, and eſ- 
pecially of the terms of the leaſes. This order had 
been regiſtered the day before, as well as the others. 
At the time of the ſigning, the Nobility were diſ- 
pleaſed at ſeeing it there, and propoſed to have 
it eraſed, as it was neither neceſſary nor cuſtom- 
ary to regiſter thoſe kinds of orders; they per- 
ſuaded the Order of the Clergy of this, and the 
order was eraſed. 'The Clergy, however, being 
better informed, and enlightened by the opinion 
of the Commonalty, which was, that the regiſtry 
that had been made the day before ought to fubſiſt, 
returned to that opinion. But the buſineſs tranſacted | 
in the courſe of the day, did not allow time to Et 
that affair ro rights. 

The States being then aſſembled in their ahi 
bers, the deliberations began concerning the me- 
morial of the Yingtieme, and two hours elapſed be- 
fore it was irrevocably finiſhed. The Church made 
a few alterativns in the demands, which were at 
laſt adopted, and which concluded nothing. The 
memorial was written out fair, and tranſmitted in 
the evening, together with the juſtification of the 
Nobility, by the. Preſidents of the Orders, to the 

Duke 
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Duke de Chaulnes, who ſent them by a * diſ- 
patched on Monday at one o'clock in "Os after- 


noon. 


The three other papers, concerning * com- 


pounding of the capitation, the impoſition of the 
tax, and the adminiſtration of the barracks and mi- 
litia, were afterwards deliberated upon. The No- 
| bility were of opinion to appoint a Committee, to 
examine what meaſure would be moſt advantageous 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs, either to com- 
pound the capitation or not, and to give up, or 
to take upon themſelves, the adminiſtration of the 
barracks, and the militia. The opinion of the 
Clergy and of the Commonalty was uniform, to 
ſend a deputation to the King's Commiſſioners, to 
demand the diminution of the capitation to four- 
teen hundred thouſand livres , and to order the 
impoſition of the barracks and militia, the admi- 
niſtration of which ſhould be made by a ſelect 
committee. The opinions of the three Orders, 
having been ſent to all the reſpective Chambers, the 
Chambers re- aſſembled in the hall, and there the 
Preſidents repeated, | each of them in the ordi- 
nary form, the opinion of their Order ; and the 
opinion of the two Orders of the Clergy and 
Commonalty being conſiſtent, the Biſhop of Ren- 
nes accordingly pronounced the deciſion; but 


this was done amidſt the loudeſt clamours of the 


Order of the Nobility, which made them determine, 
a moment after, to adjourn the States; to the next 
day, and the Biſhop went out with the Clergy and 


Commonalty. The Nobility, in the greateſt tumult, 


| ſeemed inclined to remain; Count Lannion diſſuad- 
x 2 Upwards of fifty- eight thouſand ones | 
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ed them from it, but without making Ute give 


up their pretentions, that the deliberation was 
null, and that upon the matter in queſtion, the ma- 
jority of the two Orders was not ſufficient, but that 


the unanimity of the three was neceſſary. 


The Preſident, in the conference of the evening, 
having informed the King's Commiſſioners of this 
diſpute, they judged, according to what was pre- 
ſcribed to them in their inſtructions, that it was 
their duty to ſettle it. Accordingly, they gave the 
Syndic, Attorney General, an order, which declared, 
on the part of the King, that in the caſe in queſ- 
tion, the majority of the Orders had been fufficient 
to conſtitute a deciſion, and that ſuch was the 
King's intention, in all ſimilar caſes or ſituations 
of the ſame nature. And the fame order command- 
ed M. Berthelor, Clerk of the Records, to inſcribe 


the deliberation upon the records, and enjoined the 


Preſidents of the three Orders to ſign it, and the 
States to regiſter the ſaid order. 

The Syndic Attorney General preſented. birnſelf 
on the Monday, at the opening of the ſeſfions, and 
upon the refuſal made by the Nobility to hear the 
deliberations of the preceding day read, he faid, 


that he was the bearer of an order from the King 


upon that ſubject, and he delivered it ro the Clerk 
of the Records, to read it; but the Nobility ob- 
jected to it with -a degree of violence, which roſe 


every time the Biſhop of Rennes attempted to 
ſpeak. Perceiving, therefore, the inutility of re- 
monſtrances and requiſitions, which he made ſeve- 


ral times to them, and out ef compaſſion to Count 
Lannion, who had had a fever all night, and was 


ſtill incommoged with, it, be adjourned the States 
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to the next day: it was then half an hour after two 
_ o'clock. 

The Nobility, i in order to aſſign a reaſon for ts 
_ oppoſition to the deliberation of . the preceding 
day, ſaid, that it was not according to form: 1%. Be- 
cauſe their opinion had not only been previouſly 
doing juſtice to the demands of the King, and that 
the two other Orders having voted upon the grounds 
of the queſtion, their opinion could not conſtitute 
a majority, ſince they had not deliberated upon the 
ſame object. 25. That if even it might be ſaid, that 
they had deliberated, it was not true, that in the 
buſineſs of impoſing a tax, or of compounding for 
one, the majority of the two Orders was ſufficient, 
but that the unanimous opinion of all the three 
was requiſite; and that it was to avoid the deciſion 


of this queſtion, that they had oppoſed, with ſo 


much warmth, the reading of the order of the King's 
Commiſſioners, being aware, that the wann decided 
the matter againſt them. an 30 N 

In the mean time, the King's Gm bad 
been ſummoned to attend the Duke de Chaulnes, 


in order to go with him to the States, to have the 


order regiſtered, and to cauſe the deliberation to 


be ſigned there in their preſence, when ny were 


informed that the States had adjourned. | 
The whole evening was ſpent - in negotiations, 
exhortations, and ſolicitations, to gain over, per- 


ſuade, or intimidate, the Chiefs of the Nobility. 


Moſt of them, indeed, conſented to agree to the 
opinion of the two Orders, but wiſhed to withhold 
this conſent *till after their return to the cham- 
bers, and were deſirous that the deliberation of 


„ . the 
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the preceding day ſhould be obaſtdered:: as. if it 


had never happened, and eſpecially, that no men- 


tion ſhould be made of the order of the King's 
Commiſſioners, 


On the other hand, the King's — 


conſidering the eraſure of the Saturday's order, and 


the tumultuous refuſal of hearing that of the day 
before read, as a contempt of his Majeſty's autho- 


L rity - inſiſted peremptorily, that the firſt ſhould be 


re-eſtabliſhed, and the ſecond regiſtered, and that 


the deliberation ſhould be figned accordingly : and 


they made no ſcruple of avowing, that the fate of 


the Aſſembly depended upon it, and that they 


ſhould come there the next day for that purpoſe. 
Things were in this fituation yeſterday morning, 

when of a ſudden the ſcene ſhifted. + Count Lan- 

nion roſe. to ſpeak, and, with that perſuaſive tone 


which is natural to him, and which he has always 


found ſucceſsful, he exhorted the Nobility to pre- 
vent the entrance of the King's Commiſſioners, by 
acceding to the opinion of the two Orders; and he 
prevailed. This being done, and the deliberation 
ſigned, negotiations were entered upon with the 
Duke de Chaulnes, to engage him to withdraw the 
order of the goth, which was become uſeleſs, on 
account of the date of the 29th, which had been af- 
fixed to the deliberation; and he conſented to it. 
So that matters returned to the point from whence 
they had departed on Sunday, Three ſucceſſive de- 
putations were ſent to the King's Commiſſioners, 
at the head of the laſt of which were the Preſi- 
dents, to demand the reduction of the capitation to 
1, 400, ooo livres. All theſe three deputations hav» 


»Upwards of fiſty- eight thouſand pounds. 
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ing been ineffectual, probably this morning, new 


meaſures will be taken, to be diſpenſed from deli- 
berating definitively upon this article, till the ar» 
rival of the anſwer to the memorial of the Vingtieme, 
which is expected Saturday or Sunday, by the re- 
turn of the Courier diſpatched on Monday x. 
The ſeſſions of the Wedneſday and Thurſday 

have been very quiet, and the three Orders have 
been in perfect harmony. They deliberated unani- 
mouſly upon the report of the Preſident de Bedẽe. 
Afterwards, the three Orders acceded to the opi- 
nion of the Nobility of the 29th, upon the ſubject 
of the capitation, and to appoint a Committee to 
examine, if, in the preſent circumſtances, it would be 
advantageous or not, to accept a compoſition; and 
the ſeſſion ended by agreeing to proceed the next 
day to the election of a ſubſtitute; which took up 
the whole time of yeſterday's fitting, M. Cha- 
pelier was elected by the votes of the Clergy and 
Commonalty. He had eighteen votes in the 
Church, twenty in the Commonalty, and forty- 
five in the Nobility. M. Jelin had had ſeventy-ſeven 
votes in the Nobility, ſixteen in the Church, and 
ſixteen in the Commonalty, M. Abeille had had no 
more than forty-nine votes in the Nobility, one in 
the Church, and five in the Commonalty. The 
election being over, a wiſh was expreſſed to elect a 


ſecond; and it was decided unanimouſly, by the 


three Orders, to ſend a new deputation to the King's 
Commiſſioners; to whom the Duke de Chaulnes 


has been graciouſly pleaſed this time to promiſe to | 


write about it. 
It ſeems as it were ſettled, that the 4 Com- 
mifioners are to ſend this morning to the States, 


to 
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to make the demand of the uſual funds of two 
hundred thouſand livres * for the ſubſiſtence of the 
troops, of fifty thouſand livres for the ſtuds, and 
of eight thouſand: livres I for the Marſhalſea, and 
the Select Committee ſhall begin their report. 

By advices from Britany, dated 5th of Novem- 
ber, we are informed, that the King's Courier had 
brought to the Duke de Chaulnes an anſwer to the 
laſt memorial of the States, which he has not choſen 
to communicate, but has verbally ſaid, that the 
King perſiſted in his . anſwer, and would * 
obeyed. Ci 

The afſernblyof thi Ding holden. in 8 


hes been very turbulent. A great ferment was 


particularly excited againſt the Biſhop of Rennes, 
and they ſeparated without concluding any thing. 
They were to aſſemble again the next days. ben 
were in this ſtate when the poſt ſet out. 

The ſitting of the Sunday paſſed in negotiations, 
tolerably peaceable, between the Nobility and the 
two other Orders. After having in vain attempted 
to prevail upon them to ſend a deputation to de- 
mand a compolition, at firſt plainly and afterwards 
in obſcure terms, finding that they could obtain 
nothing of them while they remained at- variance, 


and being deſirous of knowing the laſt anſwers 


which the Commiſſioners had received upon the 
ſubject of the Vingtieme, they propoſed to. ſolicit 
the Duke de Chaulnes, that he would be pleaſed to 
ſend to the Aſſembly the letter which he had re- 
ceived in anſwer to their memorial. "_ Clergy, 


wards of cight theuſand b 
1 abt of two thouſand pounds. 
1 Upwards of three hundred pounds. 


thinking 
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thinking the demand of the letter unhandſome, and 


indiſcreet, ſoftened the matter, by · propoſing to in- 
treat him only to communicate to the States the 
anſwers which he had received to their memorial; 
and the Nobility conſented to it. The Commonalty 


added, to inquire if the Duke had not received any 


more favourable and more circumſtantial anſwers to 


their memorial, than thoſe he had notified to them 


the day before ; opinions were accordingly taken, and 
the deputation was ſent according to the opinion of 
the two orders of the Clergy and Nobility ; and the 
States, after: having appointed the deputation, and 
having commiſſioned them to give an account of i it 
the next day, adjourned: it was then four o'clock. - 

The Duke de Chaulnes made anſwer to the de- 
putation, that he had ſent them, the day before, the 
only anſwer he had to give with regard to the ſup- 
preſſion, and compoſition; and that, with reſpect to 
their grievances, if they would collect them all, and 
appoint a Committee to draw them up, and confer 
upon them with -the King's Commiſſioners, he de- 
clared to them, that his Majeſty had authorized. him 
to redreſs in the preſent ſittings, thoſe which ſhould 
appear well founded to him. 

This anſwer being reported the next day to the 
Aſſembly, was received with more ill-temper than 
ever; the only reply made to it, was a general ex- 


clamation : To the chambers !—and accordingly the 


Orders retired to them, and ſtill remain there; for the 
ſittings of yeſterday, and of Monday, were null; and 
they ended at three o'clock, the Chambers ſtill aſ- 


ſembled, as it had been agreed to in retiring to 
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Buy letters from Rennes, dated the roth of this 
month, we hear, that the States aſſemble every day 
as ineffectually, from ten o'clock in the morning till 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and always ſeparate 
with the Chambers aſſembled, without doing any 
thing; that the Nobility perſiſt in not attending to 


any other deliberations, except on the compoſition; 
and that the two other Orders, perſiſt in not acceding 
to this, being not inclined to agree to a formal de- 
mand of a compoſition: that on the gth, the King's 
Commiſſioners had ſent an order to the Syndic At- 
torney General, at the opening of the Aſſembly, to 


read the decree of Council of the 2d of November, 


ſerving as an anſwer to the memorial of the grievances 
upon the Vingtieme; which was accordingly done: 
that the Order of the Nobility, without any other an- 
{wer or deliberation, adjourned the States for the next 
day; that this had been done, notwithſtanding the 
repreſentations of the Biſhop of Rennes, and Count 


Lannion, who were deſirous that this decree ſhould be 


ſubmitted to the examination of the Committee of the 


Vingtieme, to give an account of it to the Aſſembly, 
and make their obſervations upon it: that this decree 


contains eight articles, which determine the form of 
the declarations, and pronounces double and qua- 


druple penalties, even retroſpective, for the years 


1750, 1751, and 1752, againſt thoſe who ſhall have 
made falſe declarations. N 


* wer of - the States of Britany. to the King s Com- 


miſfi ioners. 


C THE States of Britany have nothing more "ear 


9 > them than the rights of franchiſe, and liberties of 
| their 
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their country ; they. cannot in honour and conſcience 
conſent to any incroachment upon thoſe rights which 
their anceſtors have tranſmitted to them as __ _ 
precious portion of their inheritance. 

The moſt eſſential of theſe rights is, char no 
levy of money can be ſet on foot or continued, in 


their country, without their conſent, nor beyond the 


duration of that conſent. This fundamental point 
of the conſtitution of their government, which their 
antient Sovereigns, at their coronation, ſwore to 


maintain, and the obſervance of which has been ſo- 


lemnly promiſed in 1532, when Britany was united 
to France with the conſent of our forefathers; this 
right, acknowledged in all the contracts which the 
States have ſince paſſed with the Commiſſioners of 
the Kings, predeceſſors of his Majeſty, and with 


thoſe of his preſent Majeſty likewiſe, has been vio- 


lated in the impoſition and collection of the Ving- 
tieme, and is evidently threatened with further in- 
croachments in future. | 

« This grievance affects the States ſo ſenfibly, 
and it is a matter of ſo much importance to them 
that it ſhould be redreſſed, that it makes them forget, 
in the preſent moment, every thing they have ſuf- 
fered from the adminiſtrators of the Vingtieme, how- 
ever injurious that may have been. They cannot 
conceive. that a Sovereign ſo equitable as their glo- 
rious Monarch, ſhould wiſh to annihilate ſo authen- 
tic a right; a right, which he maintains and pre- 
ſerves himſelf, by the ſolemn promiſes he makes to 
the States, in the contracts which his Commiſſioners 
paſs every two years in his name with them. 

© Theſe States deſerve the more that this right 
ſhould be PIN to them, as e themſelves have 


made 
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made it yield, as much as poſſible, to the exigencies of 
the kingdom; and it is upon the ſame principles that 
they perſiſt in offering to impoſe the Vingtieme upon 
themſelves, and to raiſe, till the holding of the ſub- 


ſequent States, in two years hence, upon the funds ap- 


propriated to the Dixieme, the ſum of nine hundred 
thouſand livres“ per annum, and to tranſmit this ſum 
to the ſinking fund, as the amount of this com- 
poſition ; which they cannot agree to upon any other 
terms: every other mode of 1 levying this tax bong 
too oppreſſive to the people of Britany ! 


os Letter written from Rennes, 12 November. Bs 
_* WE are at the laſt gaſp, and nothing but a mi- 


© racle can fave us. Yeſterday morning, at the 


opening of the Aſſembly, the King's Commiſſioners 
« fignified to the States, by the Syndic Attorney 
« General, the ſubjoined order of his Majeſty, with 
fi an injunction to read, to regiſter, and to execute 
<«-1t, according to it's form and tenour, under pain 
*. of Ailobedience. The order being read, two hours 
« were paſſed in dreadful confuſion, a great number 
of the Order of the Nobility inſtigating each other 
to go out of the Aſſembly, and all of them were 
«reſolved not to regiſter it. In the midſt of- this 


e tumult — when the repreſentations of the Pre- 


ce ſidents, concerning the reſpect and obedience 


r due to an order from the King, ſignified: to 


« them with the moſt authentic form and authority, 


cr could not be heard, or not attended tothe Com- 


et monalty demanded the Chambers, and the Clergy 


15 ies of the ſame opinion, they withdrew to 


2 Thirry-ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds. 
10 25 them ; ; 


c«c 
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them; and there, after having reſiſted all the con- 
© ferences and inſinuations of che Nobility ] 


wanted to engage them to ſend a deputation to:his 


+ Majeſty's Commiſſioners, to intreat them to with» 


draw the King's order the Commonalty ſent in 


their opinion to regiſter Abs The Clergy waited 


for a long while, to give the Order of the No- 
bility time to ſend in their opinion; but after hav- 
ing waited in vain till ſeven o'clock, they ſent 


their own, which was the ſame as that of the Com- 


monalty, to regiſter the order; andat-nine-o'clock 


« the three Orders agreed to withdraw reciprocally, 


9 


cc 


the Chambers ſtill continuing aſſembled. God 


only knows what will be the event of this to-day. 


At the meeting of Friday, the Biſhop df Ren- 


«c 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 


nes propoſed to withdraw into the chambers, 
to deliberate; upon the decree of Council of 


the ſecond of this month, and accordingly de- 


manded the Chambers. The Commonalty were 


of the ſame opinion, and went there. But the Or- 
der of the Nobility perſiſted in fixing the buſineſs 
to the general object of the Vingtieme, without 


making mention of the decree of Council. A 


© memorial was, however, read in the Order of No- 


bility, containing obſervations on the diſpoſitions 


of the ſaid decree; which tended to prove, that, far 


from redreſſing our grievances, it increaſed them; 


and the Clergy, on their part, are employed upon 


the ſame object, and are alſo inclined to find ob- 
ſtacles and great difficulties in the execution of 
the ſaid decree. But the events of the day be- 


fore have prevented any thing being done upon 


this matter. The opinion ef the Commonalty 


« had been, —— the ſaid decree to the Committee 
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of the Vingtieme, in order that the obſervations 


they might make upon it ſhould be ſent by depu- 


tation to the King' s Commiſſioners, after they had 


By THE Kio! 8 COMMAND, | 5 


25 The King being informed, chat Sin an abuſe 
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ce 


which has been introduced in the States of Brita- 
* ny, one of the Orders, being deſirous of hindering 
any deliberation upon the affairs ſignified to the 


cc 


States, refuſed to give any opinion; ſo that the 
diſpatch of the ſaid affairs is entirely ſtopped : and 


his Majeſty, wiſhing to reform an abuſe as injuri- 
ous to his ſervice as to the real intereſt of the 


province, hath: commanded, and doth command, 
that each of the ſaid three Orders ſhall deliberate, 
and give their opinion without any delay, upon 
all the ſaid affairs, of whatever nature they may 


be; and as ſoon: as one of the ſaid Orders ſhall 


have given their opinion, the two others ſhall be 


obliged to give theirs within four-and-twenty 


hours, without any regard to the rank which it 


may have been cuſtomary to have been obſerved 


amongſt themſelves. in giving it; the whole on 
pain of diſobedience. And in caſe one of the 


ſaid two Orders, which may have delayed in giving 
their opinion, ſhould refuſe to give it in the four- 
and- twenty hours, his Majeſty's pleaſure is, that 
< as this refuſal can only be conſidered as an opinion 


contrary to that of the two other Orders, the de- 


liberation ſhall be and remain formed by rhe 
plurality of the two Orders againſt one; and, as 
abe inſerted in the regiſter, and ſigned by the 

e Mmeidents 
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« Preſidents of the three Orders. This his Majeſty 
ee will have executed, notwithſtanding all proteſts, 


« oppoſitions, and other acts of reſiſtance 3 which 


« from this preſent time he declares null and of no 
« effect. Nevertheleſs, his Majeſty does not mean, 
« that one of the ſaid Orders refuſing to give their 
«© opinion, the deliberation ſhould be conſidered as 
ce formed by the ſuffrages of the two other Orders, 
ce in thoſe caſes, wherein, according to the regulations 
6e of the ſaid States, the deliberations cannot be 


« formed but by the ſuffrages of the three Orders. 


« His Majeſty enjoins his Commiſſioners to the ſaid 
« States, to cauſe the preſent order to be read in 
« their Aſſembly, to have it tranſcribed upon the 


« regiſter of their deliberations, / and to attend 
« ſtrictly to the execution of it. Done at Fontaine- 


2 * Heau, the 24th of October 1753 


« (Signed) Lewis. 


And lower down, PHELIPPEAUX,” 


J 


By letters from Britany of the 15th we learn, 
that the Nobility had done all in their power to en- 
gage the Clergy to ſend a deputation to the King's. 
Commiſſioners, to communicate their obſervations to 
them, upon the decree of the 2d of this month, and 
to draw a concluſion from them that, being 
employed together upon this principal affair of 


the Aſſembly, the order of the King had ar- 


rived unſeaſonably ; but that the Clergy would not 
ſubmit to it, and the Nobility had deputed four of 


Vacs HE: niece en WM | their 
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their members to intreat the King's Commiſſioners 
to withdraw this order ;—that the Duke de Chaul- 
nes anſwered them, with a great deal of politeneſs, 
that their demand could not be complied with ;—that 
the marks of good-will, with which this anſwer was 
ſofrened, made the Nobility receive it with good 
temper ;—that CountLannion went to the Duke him- 
ſelf, and received the fame anſwer, accompanied 
with much regret on the part of M. de Chaulnes, 
not to be able to ſhew them this civility ; that on 
Monday morning, the Duke de Chaulnes, and the 
King's Commiſſioners, ſignified to the Aſſembly, 
that they would come there ;—that the Duke de 
Chaulnes having taken his place, putting his hat on, 
and being ſeated, faid; that having been informed 
that the King's order had not been regiſtered, he 
was come to have it regiſtered in his prefence: he 
cauſed it to be read by the Secretary, inſcribed in the 
regiſter of deliberations, and ſigned by the Preſidents 
of the three Orders, and had a copy of it tranſcribed 
for him immediately; — that Count Lannion had 
prevailed upon the Order of Nobility, to behave 
with reſpect and ſilence, and they ſtrictly kept to it, 
as well as the two other Orders ;—that after the de- 
parture of the King's Commiſſioners, the Order of 
Nobility adopted different opinions, but withour tu- 
mult, to remonſtrate to the King upon the ſaid or- 
der that on the 14th in the morning, this plan of 

remonſtrances was read to the Aſſembly, and ap- 
proved of by the three Orders, which directed that 
they ſhould be inſcribed upon the regiſter, and car- 
ried by a deputation to the King's Commiſſioners, 
who were to be ſolicited to ſupport them with their 


good 
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good offices; which was accordingly done. The object 
of the remonſtrances is, to aſcertain the right of the 
States to enjoy the interior ceconomy- of their de- 
liberations, and of their regulations, and to ſhew that 
the King's order could have no other motive than to 
take that right from them, which his Majeſty's 
goodneſs induces them not to fear; or that of puniſh- 
ing them for the abuſe of it, of which they endea- 
vour to juſtify themſelves that on the 15th they 
were in the Chambers aſſembled, at the going off of 
the poſt; to deliberate upon the ſubject of the 0 
of Council of the 2d of this month. Y 
\ We hear from Britany, that the States aſſembled 
the 15th, had' retired into the Chambers to dehbe- 
rate upon the plan of fixing the object of their griev- 
ances ;—that after ſome debates it was agreed, that, 
without loſing time upon the object of the compo- 
ſition; of upon the adminiſtration, the Preſidents 
ſhould tacitly confer with the King's Commiſſioners, 
in order that their anſwer might be deliberated upon 
the next day that the Duke de Chaulnes, as the on- 
ly anſwer to the Preſidents, had ſhewa them three let- 
ters, one from the King, another from the Keeper of 
the Seals, and the laſt from M. de St. Florentin, 
which expreſsly forbad him to liſten to any thing 
more about the affair of the Vingtieme, upon any 
pretence whatſoever ; but that, notwithſtanding this, 
he would take upon himſelf to write about it, ißathe 
States ſent him a deputation for this purpoſe, being 
perſuaded that his Majeſty had only refuſed to allow 
Britany to compound, becauſe-no other-province of 
the States had obtained this privilege ; that the in- 
ſtance of Languedoc made him hope he ſhould 
125 X 2 obtain 
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obtain for the States the ſame adminiſtration of the 


Vingtieme as that province had that this anſwer 
did not in the leaſt ſatisfy the Nobility—who declared, 
they would not aſk for nor adopt any other plan of 


adminiſtration than that which the States ſhould 


have judged capable to redreſs their. grievances. 
Upon which the three Orders appointed Deputies 
from each of them, to agree upon the principal points 
of the plan of adminiſtration, and to draw up the 


articles, which were fixed to the number of ſix that 


it was decided by the States, that the Deputies who 
had drawn up theſe articles, ſnould go to M. de 
Chaulnes, in order to confer with him upon them, 
without, however, entering into any engagement, till 
after they had themſelves made their report to the 
States of the deliberations taken in conſequence ;— 
that thoſe Deputies having laid before M. de Chaulnes 
the deſire, and the reaſons of the Aſſembly for ob- 
taining an adminiſtration of the Vingtieme which 
might redreſs their grievances, he had ſhewed them 
the ſame letters as before, and that the only reaſon 
which could authorize him to liſten, and to propoſe 
any demand from them upon the ſubje& of the 
Vingtieme, and which he would take upon himſelf if 


the States made the propoſal to him, was to ſuppli- 


cate his Majeſty to grant them the ſame admini- 
ſtration of the Vingtieme, which his Majeſty had 


granted to the States of Languedoc; that he could 


do nothing more; and that he exhorted the Chiefs to 
reflect upon the danger of inſiſting upon any thing 
further; and that he had given way only to the re- 
peated ſolicitations of the Deputies, that he would 
liſten to the ꝓlan of their adminiſtration ;—that it was 
= | . * much 


+» 
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much to be feared this: anſwer, when reported to the 


Aſſembly on the 17th, would rekindle in the Order 


of the Nobility that flame which had bar with 
great violence the day before. 
By the letters from Rennes of the raid we 


learn, that M. de Chaulnes' anſwer had not ſatis- 


fied the Nobility, but that, notwithſtanding, they 
had hear'd it with better temper than was expected; 
and that, upon the repreſentations of the Preſidents 
of the three Orders, who had informed them, that 
this was the only mode the Duke de Chaulnes had 


the power to take upon himſelf, the States had 


agreed to ſend a deputation to the Duke, to intreat 
him to write, in conformity to his anſwer, and to 


know what treatment Britany might expect, in rela- 
tion to her unhappy ſituation, to her rights, and the, 


difference in the nature of her property, in order 


that, upon the anſwer from the Court, communicated. 
to the Aſſembly, the States might follow the mea- 
ſures they thought moſt proper ; — that. accor-, 
dingly the Duke de Chaulnes had ſent off a Cou- 


rier, whoſe return was expected on Tueſday even- 


ing that the reſt of the fitting was taken up in 
continuing the report of the intermediate Commit- 
tee; that the Biſhop of Rennes made a report of 
three matters concerning the five larger farms, and 
upon which they had determined; — that they might 
have continued to receive the reports of the two 


other Committees, but that the Nobility had op- 


poſed this; — and that it appeared no other report 
would be made till the return of the Duke de Chaul- 


nes! Courier. 


2 
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By the letters from Rennes, dated the 22d, we are 


informed, that no other buſineſs had been done 


ſince Sunday, but to continue the report of the in- 
termediate Committee, from which ſome few arti- 
cles of little importance had been extracted, which had 
been deliberated upon; that the contents of the news 
arrived the day before from Court, were not yet 


known, though it had tranſpired that they were un- 


favourable ;—that the courier extraordinary Was ex- 
pected, who was to arrive in the evening, nd. 1 
the anſwer back. 

They write from Rennes of the auch, that the Ling! 5 
Commiſſioners had entered, the day before, into the 
Aſſembly of the States; that the Duke de Chaulnes 
had cauſed to be read and regiſtered there three letters, 
one from the King, which forbids, upon any pre- 
tence whatever, all remonſtrances upon the ſubject of 
the Vingtieme, his Majeſty having pronounced defi- 
nitively upon that matter, in his decree of Council 
of the 2d of this month, upon penalty of diſobedi- 
ence; another from the Keeper of the Seals, who 


ſignifies, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the diſſatisfaction of 


the King with regard to the conduct of the States, 


and orders that they ſhould be ſeparated, upon the 


firſt refuſal they ſhall make of deliberating, at the 
end of four-and-twenty hours; that his Majeſty, con- 
deſcends, by favour, to grant them the ſame admini- 
ſtration upon the Vingtieme, as he hath juſt granted 
to the States of Languedoc: the laſt letter, from M. 
de St. Florentin, explains the intentions of the King, 
reſpecti ng his Majeſty's order of the 24th of October 
laſt, the execution of which is ordered in perpetuity, 
and in caſe of oppoſition, the Aſſembly is to be ſe- 
parated. The Duke, after having made the Preſi- 

dents 
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dents ſign theſe letters, had ordered a copy of cen 
to be taken; and that every thing had paſſed in the 
moſt profound filence on the part of the States - that 
after the Commiſſioners were gone out, ſeveral of 
the Nobility had propoſed, as their only reſource in 
the preſent conjuncture, to draw a verbal proceſs of 
the proceedings of the States ſince the opening of 


them, and afterwards to deſire M. de Chaulnes to 


cloſe them; but that the majority of the States had 
formally oppoſed this propoſal ; that the Biſhop of 
Rennes, having attempted to ſhew, in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt pathetic. terms, the danger and ill conſe- 
quences of the leaſt reſiſtance to the King's will, this 
had occaſioned the moſt violent tumult; and that, in 
order to put an end to it, the retiring. to the 
Chambers had been demanded, to continue the re- 
port of the affairs en n affairs 11 lirtle 1 im- 
portancſe. 

e Y The laſt: fon hes 8 aki 
tuous as the preceding ones. The propoſal made 
there by the King's Commiſſioners, to proceed to 
ſettle the new leaſe of the farms, met with the 
warmeſt oppoſition on the part of the Nobility ; and 


to calm this heat, all the eloquence and firmneſs of 


the Biſhop of Rennes was neceſſary, as well as all the 
flexibility and addreſs of Count Lannion. They 
have had ample occaſion to exert and to diſplay 
their talents, from the acrimony that prevailed in 
the Aſſembly; which perhaps they may ſoften ſo far 
as to induce them to obey the order of the King 8 
-Commiſſioners. 

November 29. After fevernt debates upon the 
report of the Committee on the ſubject of the terms 
of the leaſes, it was agreed to depute to the King's 


X 4. Commiſſioners, 
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Commiſſioners, to aſk their approbation of. the alter- 
ations which the States meant-to make in the preſent 

leaſe. The Duke de Chaulnes, after having con- 
ſulted with the other Commiſſioners upon the two 
alterations which were the ſubject of diſpute, ſoft- 
ened the firſt, which conſiſted in communicating to 


the parties concerned, the verbal proceſſes in caſes 


of rebellion, before they were brought into a Court 
of juſtice; but he abſolutely refuſed the ſecond, which 


was, that the States ſhould be allowed to fix the price 


of brandy. Two other deputations ſent to the Com- 
miſſioners upon the ſame ſubject, upon the ſolicita- 


tions of the Nobility, have been equally unſucceſsful, 


The Duke de Chaulnes has proceeded, upon his own 
authority, to the firſt proclamation of the leaſe by 


the Heralds of the States; the refuſal of being al- 
lowed to fix the price of brandy, has thrown the 


Nobility into ſuch a rage, that the enſuing ſeſſion 
will moſt probably be rendered null by it, as the 
two preceding ones. 

In the Aſſembly of the States of the 1ſt of Decem- 


ber, the farm of the duties, after many debates among 


the three Orders, has been adjudged to M. Daucour, 


at four millions five hundred thouſand livres“, not- 


withſtanding the menaces and proteſts on the part of 
thirty of the members, who were of an opinion con- 
trary to this determination, under pretence that it 


_ ought not to have been paſſed till after the terms 


had been depoſited in the Secretary's office. 
By the letters from Rennes of the 3d of Decem- 
ber, we learn, that the ſeſſions have been very . 


One hundred and eighty-ſeren thouſand fve hundred 
pounds. | 


tuous 
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againſt the will of the States, and of the advanced 
prices received; againſt which the Nobility wanted 


to proteſt in the ſtrongeſt terms, declaring the 
proclamations made, the advanced prices received, 


and the aſſignments that might follow, abſolutely 
null, and expoſing all the infringements that had 
been made in the preſent ſeſſion, upon the rights, li- 


berties and franchiſes of the province; but that the 
Church had endeavoured to ſoften matters as much 


tuous upon the ſubject of the proclamations made 


as poſſible, and at length brought the States to con- 


ſent to the following determination. 


e The States, perceiving that the proclamatior, and 


er the ſetting up of the farms to ſale, have been made 
<« before the terms were depoſited'in the Secretary's 
ce office, againſt thediſpoſitionof Article III. chap. vii. 
ce of the regulation of 1687, and without obſerving the 
intervals preſcribed by the ſaid regulation, proteſt 
te againſt the form in which theſe proclamations have 
« been made; and accordingly charge the Syndic 
« Attorney General, and the Deputies in Court, to 
« attend, that in future the ſaid regulation ſhall be 
« obſerved according to it's form and tenour.” 


The ſecond advanced price, which was ſettled by 
the King's Commiſſioners; was adjudged to M. Darig- 


non for five millions *, And againſt the wiſh of all the 


Nobility, the major part of whom withdrew. Pre- 
vious to this, it had been propoſed, on the part of the 


Commiſſioners, to deliberate upon different grati- 
fications to be granted; among others, 15,000 


livres f to the Duke, and as much to the Ducheſs de 


bs Upwards of two hundred thouſand pounds. 
_ + Six hundred and twenty-five pounds. 


b 5 Chaulnes. 
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Chaulnes. The Nobility oppoſed the ne into 


any deliberation on this ſubject. 


By the letters from Rennes of the 8th, we are 
zen that the decree of Council for the ad- 


miniſtration of the Vingtieme was not yet arrived; 


and that the States appeared very impatient for it. 
That in their laſt buſineſs, they had granted ſeveral 
enſions, and bought a ſtallion of Limoges for the 


ſtuds of the biſhopric of Quimper, at 1,500 livres *. 


That on the Thurſday morning, the Duke Chaul- 
nes, alone and without guards, according to cuſtom, 
had come into the Aſſembly, to recommend, in the 


name of his moſt Serene Highneſs, the Duke of Pen- 


-thievre, the Biſhop of Vannes, the Marquis de la 
Riviere, and M, du Bodan, Mayor of Vannes, for the 
deputation to the Court ; the Abbe Cue, the Mar- 
quis de la Maiſons, and M. Kerebar Senechal de LE- 
on, for the deputation to the Chamber of Accounts, 
The States withdrew into the chambers to delibe- 
Tate, and they deliberated at the ſame time upon the 
een of their Treaſurer in his employment; 


upon which the eur of the three Orders was | 
unanimous. 


By the letters from Rennes of the 1oth, we learn, 
that M. de Lorgeril, Dean of the Nobility, had been 
elected Preſident of that Order: and that the States 
had deliberated upon the granting of extraordinary 
gratuities to the Preſidents of the Orders, to in- 
demnify them for the extraordinary expences of their 
table; and that a gratuity of 95,000 livres + had 
been granted for this purpoſe, beſides the 40,000 


0 About ſixty guineas, 
+ Near four thouſand pounds, 


livres 
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eres “ uſually allowed to the Preſidents: that the 
cuſtomary gratuities had alſo been granted to the 
Syndics Attornies General, and an extraordinary 
gratuity of 6, ooo livres + to the "Count _ on 
len. | 

That the Biſhop of Rennes e che 85 to 
take in good part the refuſal he thought himſelf 
obliged to make, of the gratuity of 30, ooo li- 
vres Þ they had granted; and M. de Chaulnes re- 
fuſed, with a great deal of politeneſs, the 15,000 
liyres S which the States had offered him in teſti- 
mony of their gratitude, his poſt not allowing him 


to accept of rhis preſent without an order from the 


King. 1 

That W a ſum of 139, 250 leres 5 was ſet- 
tled for the buſineſs of the King's ſtatue, which 

M. le Moyne is commiſſioned to make; and the dif- 

ferent penſions vacant were diſpoſed of 1 in favour of 

the military Cadets. 


That the Commonalty eſpouſed the Way of M. 


Duclos againſt the Order of the Nobility, who had 


refuſed to join him to the Deputies in Court to take 
care of the buſineſs of the King's ſtatue, as he had 
been aſſociated with them in the ſeſſions of 1744, 
1748, and 1750, in which he was ** 2 
| to compoſe the inſcription. | 


By the letters from Rennes of the r 3th, 8 8 | 


miſſioners have again propoſed the regiſtering of the 
n decrees of Council in queſtion. The States 


© Between one 2 two thouſand WF, 
+ Two hundred and fifty pounds. 
2 One thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
5 Six hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
Near fix thouſand pounds, . 
have 
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have not agreed to this propoſal, and it has trans 
ſpired, that the Commiſſioners are to go to the Aſ- 
ſembly, to enforce, the regiſtering of - theſe decrees. 
The Clergy and the Commonalty having been of 
opinion to ——_ a fund of 600,000 livres 4 for the 
high roads, the Biſhop of Rennes has announced 
this deciſion, in the midſt of the greateſt tumult, and 
the Nobility have proteſted that the deeiſion was 
null, on account of the want of mne in the 
three Orders. Lon .. 7 
From Rennes, the 1 ** The . — — DE 
fied their Deputies in Court, to endeavour to ob- 
tain from the King terms which they mean to.-aſk 
for, reſpecting the high roads, for which a ſur of | 
600,000 livres has been decreed. RN 0 
The King's Commiſſioners, came into the Allem 


bly on Wedneſday, where the Duke de Chaulnes 


cauſed. to be regiſtered, in his preſence, the four de- 
crees which the States had rejected. After their de- 
parture, the Nobility exclaimed violently againſt t this 
regiſtry, and reſolved to commiſſion the Deputy and 
Syndic Attorney General, to form an oppoſition ta 
the ſaid decrees, and to repair to Court, after the 
cloſing of the States, to make remanſtrances to the 


King upon this ſubject. 


After this, the Syndic. Attorney. al _ | 


the decree of Council to be read, concerning the ad- 


miniſtration of the Vingtieme, which contains five 
articles. As it was late, the deliberation was poſt- 
poned to the next day; and, in order to appoint the 
Commiſſioners of this Committee, the Nobility 
obliged. e on _ day the States to rake Uſe: 2 
+ rere thouſand Wen + en 
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againſt 28, to reject the adminiſtration, as inſufficient 
to remedy the total ruin of the province, and even to 
refuſe their conſent to the impoſition of the Vingti- 
eme. The Orders being all of different opinions in 
the Aſſembly, the deliberation upon them has been 
poſtponed to the morrow ; but the reſolute oppo- 
ſition of the Nobilicy does not permit us to hege for 
any good ſucceſs, - | 

The Nobility perſiſting i in abide opinion, ol the 


ſhould be no deciſion ; but the Nobility, pretend- 
ing that the rejection of the adminiſtration would 


form the deciſion, not only to reject the adminiſtra- 


ſition of the tax. The ſeſſion was obliged to be cloſed, 
and the Syndic Attorney General returned to the 
King's Commiſſioners the decree of the adminiſtra- 
tion, which they took back on the 16th. The No- 
bility, {till perſiſting in the ſame principles, ſeemed 
as if they would not yield; but at length they gave 
way, and agreed to the propoſal of inſerting the 
three opinions in the regiſter, adding to them the 
following words: © Accordingly, the States. have 
* commiſſioned the Syndic Attorney General to 
« return to the King's Commiſſioners the decree of 
Council of the 8th of this month, and the document 
“ ſubjoined to it.” 
The Committee for the poll-tax are to make 
their report, upon which the States are to deliberate 
whether they will accept of a compoſition or not. 
15 „ 


by ſcrutiny; and there was a majority of 107 votes 


aber two Orders not agreeing upon theirs, the Comm 
monalty and the Church were deſirous that there 


follow of courſe, inſiſted, that of the three different 
opinions, theirs ought to have the aſcendant; and to 


tion, but alſo to refuſe their conſent to the impo- 
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The laſt ſittings of the Aſſembly of the States of 
Britany have been more or leſs tumultuous, ac- 
cording to the nature of the objects they have had 
to diſcuſs. As they are of little conſequence, no 
notice has been taken of them. Let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that the Nobility have always maintained their 
ſyſtem, and they have acceded only by compulſion 
to the deciſions that were contrary to their ſenſe 
of things. They have drawn up a memorial, in 
form of remonſtrances to the King, which the De- 
puties in Court are commiſſioned to preſent, and 
the minute of which has been depoſited in the 
office. It was reckoned, that the States might have 
been cloſed on the 21ſt in the evening ; but the 
ſeſſion having ended too late, this cannot be till 
the 23d of this month. _ 

At length, information has been received, that 


the States had been cloſed on the 23d, with a pro- 


teſt on the part of the Nobility, againft all that 
has been done contrary to their opinions and privi- 
leges. The Duke and Dutcheſsde eras re- 
turned men, to Paris. 


Lit of thoſe of the Nobility of Britany, wwho have 
Letters of Cachet, and the Place of their Confine- 
ment. 


M. and Madame de Pyre, at - $dintes, LN 
M. de Kerſauſon, at Iffoire at Auvergne. 
M. de le Bernerais, at Angouleme. 
M. de Kerqueſec, at Ganat, in Bourbonnois. 
M. de Keratrice, at Iſſigny, in Normandy. 
M. de Begas, his uncle, at Yitoux, 1 in Burgundy. 
M, de 


— a — — 


A F 


M. de Begas, his nephew, at Gueret, in the pro- 
vince of la Marche. 


*. © - 

6 * 
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M. du Lattay St. Peon, at Nevers. 


M. Duthoya Baron, Seneſchal of Quinto, at 
Montmorillon, in Poitou. 

M. de Vavincourt, at the Mount St. Michel. | 

M. Deſchard, to the Charitains, at Pontoyſon. 

M. Bedogere, at Angouleme. _ : 3 

Meffieurs de Trouſier, de Langourla, de Sceaux; 
and le Mantier, are to be confined, and eonducted, as 
the two preceding gentlemen, into caſtles, by the 
Marſhalſea, and at their own expences. 


It is not known where the Biſhop of Rennes has 
received order to remain, in his dioceſe. 
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 Abridement of the Life of Lewis Mandrin , Cap- 
tain of a Band of Smugglers; with an exact Ac- 


count of his being taken, and of the Execution | 
of his Sentence. 


' EW IS MANDRIN, of an aſs family, 1 

at Saint Etienne de Saint-Geoirs, a village near 

the coaſt of Saint Andre, in Dauphine, entered into 
the ſervice in F rance, as ſoon as he was old enough 


This piece has been written by order of Gorerament, — 
make it believed that Mandrin was not taken up by the 


King's troops, and that this was done without the conſent” of 
the F__ 


3. | to 
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to carry a muſket. He deſerted. He ſoon re- en- 
tered the kingdom, where two of his. brothers and 
he took to coining. Being purſued, and thrown 
into priſon at Grenoble,” 6ne of them was hanged, 
another ſent to the galleys. Mandrin alone eſcaped ; 


he was nevertheleſs condemned, it is ſaid, for non- 


appearance, to the gallows. F inding himſelf out- 
lawed, and not knowing what to do, he turned 
jockey, which employment he followed ſome years; 
but having committed a murder, he was again con- 
demned to be broken upon the wheel, by a decree 
of the Parliament of Grenoble. He afterwards be- 
came a Captain of Smugglers, a ſet of vagabonds, 
outlawed as he was. His extortions, the murders, 
and other crimes which he continued for near two 
years, are made public in the ſentence pronounced 


againſt him at Valentia, the 24th of May £755» 


Mandrin, with Saint Pierre, brother to his Major, 
and five or ſix more of his people, were ſurpriſed in 
the night from the 1oth to the 11th of May, by 
the Clerks of the farms of the Dauphiny, who had 
diſguiſed themſelves : he did not make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance ; and they conducted him to Valengoix, with 


a ſtrong eſcort. 


The firſt four days every body was permitted to 
ſpeak to the priſoner: he anſwered with tolerable 
politeneſs all the queſtions that were aſked him, when 
not indiſcreet ; at other times, he anſwered bluntly, - 
eſpecially to the Monks and Eccleſiaſtics; but he 
did this only when he was in liquor. M. Levet had 
given orders to give him whatever he ſhould aſk 


for. It is falſe, that Mandrin ſpoke inſolently 
him; very far from it, he always ſhewed him a grea. 


deal of reſpect. Fle was examined every morning 
and 
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and evening: He Was confronted with two of "his 
ſervants. Mandrin anſwered to the depoſition of 
one of them, who was called the great Bertier, that 
the depoſition of a footman ought not to be de- 
pended upon. The man named la Pierre; conductor 
of his horſes, and who had deſerted from the volun- 
teers of Gantẽs, replied, that he ought not to be ſuſ- 
pected of wanting to impoſe upon the tribunal of this 
world, as he was ſoon to make his appearance be- 
fore the Sovereign Judge. He was ſucceſſively con- 
fronted with other priſoners of his troop, witneſſes 
of his crimes ; but he anſwered; that probity required 
of him to ſay nothing about other people, chat be- 
ing a matter which did not concern him, 

A barber's boy; who was kept in priſon on fuſpi- 
cion of ſmuggling, was ſet at liberty, upon. the 
proofs which came out from the evidence in Man- 
drin's trial; that the latter had forced him, ſome days 
ſince; to enter into the troop merely for the purpoſt 
of ſhaving him. However reſolute Mandrin ſeem- 
ed to be, the puniſhment of two of his comrades; 
and the good diſpoſitions with which they ſuffered 
death to expiate their crimes, made ſome impreſ- 
ſion upon him, eſpecially at the inſtant When the 
executioner came to ſeize and lead them to the 
ſeaffold; but he ſoon drowned the gloomy ideas that 
agitated him in wine. Hardened in ſin, he had 
no confidence in the Clergy; and had declared, | 
that he would not confeſs himſelf to any prieſt or 
friar in the ciry. A Lady belonging to the Charits, 
who had ſeen him every day in prifon, renewed her 
intreaties, to prevail upon him to confeſs himfetf, 
on Saturday the 24th of May, the day of his 


trial; but this reſpectable Lady could not prevail. 
I 1 1201/6 9:13 
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The next day, ſne was more fortunate; ſhe ſpoke 


to him with ſo much zeal, that ſhe made him ſhed 


tears: ſeeing him moved, ſhe propoſed to him for a 


confeſſor Father Gaſparini, an Italian Jeſuir, a man of 


merit, of the houſe of Tournon, who was at that time 


in the houſe of the Biſhop of Valentia. She went to 


tell M. Levet the ſtate in which ſne had leſt Man- 
drin; M. Levet went to the priſon, and told him 
that he came to ſee him, not as his judge, but as 
his friend; that he would procure him whatever he 
wanted; that he could not exhort him too often to 
reflect upon his paſt conduct, and to return to God. 
M. Levet affected him ſo much, that he wept bitterly. 

He ſent the Reverend Father Gaſparini, after 


having ſpoken highly of him, to endeavour to affect 


him ſtill more. It was reported; that this Father 
firſt entered into converſation with him about indif- 
ferent matters, that he afterwards ſpoke to him upon 
the buſineſs of his ſalvation, and that at length he 


prevailed upon him to confeſs himſelf, The crimi- 


nal wanted to put it off to the next day; but the 


Father, knowing that Mandrin was to be executed on 


the 26th, perſuaded: him to begin his confeſſion on 
Sunday. He concluded it on Monday, after having 


had his ſentence read to him; and he performed this 


act of religion with all the . of the 
warmeſt repentance. 


This great criminal was executed n un 


undergone the torture, becauſe, on the very inſtant 


that they were beginning to put him to it, he owned 
ſome crimes Which he had not acknowledged before. 

He went to the ſcaffold with the ſame reſolution that 
he had ſhewn in the engagements at Beaune and 


_ Grenan, dying in a. much more Chriſtian manner 


than the number and-the enormity of his crimes 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to promiſe. He encouraged thoſe who had 
taken upon them to exhort him; he was a very dif- 
ferent man from what he was at that inſtant; when, 

aking to one of his accomplices taken along with 
him, he faid in a tone of bravado, on ſeeing him 
weep a Eat deal, that it was not worth while to 
make one's ſelf uneaſy for a diſagreeable quarter of an 
hour; it was ſoon paſſed. His countenance,” which 
had no fierceneſs in it at firſt ſight, intereſted every 
body in his favour, His Judges, who were obliged 
to condemn. him, could not refuſe him their pity ; 
even the executioner could not refrain from tears. 


It is not for me, ſaid Mandrin, that you ſhould weep,” 


it is for my crimes, then added, embracing him: Do 


your duty, my friend, with as much ſpeed as you are 
able. He ſtopped a few ſteps from the ſcaffold, to 


examine the conſtruction of it, with a boldneſs which 
was, no doubt, the ſign of a perfect reſignation: he 
mounted it with firmneſs, ſpoke little, and only 
theſe words could be heard: 2 oung folks, take example 


by me; and you Exci ſemen, I aſt your pardon. Could any 
one imagine that this was the ſame man, who had ſo 


frequently occaſioned them ſuch dreadful alarms ? 
On the inſtant that the blows were going to be given, 
he ſaid; I am in need of all my ſtrength; pray give me 
ſeme cordial to drink. The Reverend Father Gaſpa⸗ 
rini, who had ſome about him, gave it to him. 


Mandrin drank ſome of it, and his face was rubbed 
with it. The Father, who found himſelf faint, like- 


wiſe made uſe of it; 
Mandrin had undreſſed himſelf, and hag Hats a 


ſign that it was not neceſſary to cover his face. As 


ſoon as he had received the nine ſtrokes, he was 
ſtrangled, a mitigation which does honour to the 
© humanity 
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humanity of his Judges. Thus expired, at half an 
hour after five in the evening, on Monday the 26th of 
May 1755, and ended his active career, this Chief 
of the ſmugglers, who had had the hardineſs to 
fight with M. de Fiſher, and whom chance favoured 
ſo far that he eſcaped from him. Such was the end 
of Lewis Mandrin, two years after he had been among 
the ſmugglers. He was more compoſed at the time 
of his death than any of the ſpectators. Some ſay he 
was only twenty- nine years of age, others thirty- nine. 
He was about five feet four inches high, very well 
ſhaped; had a lively look, and a good leg; his face was 


long, his eyes blue, and his hair a bright cheſnut; 


and the whole of his figure was very pleaſing. He 
was not entirely deſtitute of ſome qualities of the 
mind; his repartees were quick, and to the purpoſe. 
Had he cultivated the good diſpoſitions he had re- 


ceived from nature, it is to be preſumed that he 


would have been ſomething elſe than a great villain. 
He was very robuſt, ſwore much, was for ever ſmok- 


1ng, drank hard, and was exceedingly fond of good 


living ; he was in every thing leſs bloody-minded 
than his comrades. On the morning of his execution, 
his confeſſors ſpeaking to him of a clerk in the 
paſſage - boat of the Rhone, to whom he had granted 
his life; Mandrin anſwered, I 6209 forget 0 acts of 
benevolence. 


' He had inquired, in another tone of voice, of the 


| Lady who was ſpeaking to him about his confeſſion 


and ſalvation, how many alebouſes there were between 
this and paradiſe, adding, that he had no more than ſix 
 biores * to ſpend upon the road. Theſe words, and 


23 Five tillings 


others, 
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others, collected from the mouth of Mandrin, will 


ſerve to give a complete idea of his character. 
It is certain that it was he who conducted all the 


- marches. and counter-marches, and directed the 


operations of his company. Some people, who think 
themſelves acquainted with the turn of the other 
ſmugglers, pretend, that not one of them is en- 
tirely capable of ſucceeding him. From the Rhine 
to the Mediterranean, over a range of forty leagues, 
he was not unacquainted with any one track. < 

It is ſaid, that in one of the converſations Man- 


| a0 had with M. Levet, he told him, that he had 


had, at three different times, an opportunity, if he 
had choſen to make uſe of it, of killing him, or of 
cauſing him to be carried off by his band ; ; and hs 


mentioned the circumſtances to him. 


1 an SENTENCE which 3 to 
broken upon the wheel Lewis Mandrin, the Chief of 


the Smugglers who have committed the crimes and diſ- 
orders mentioned in the ſentence of the 24th of Moy 
17552 executed the 26th of the ſame month, . 


IA Lever, Lord of Malaval, Counſellory? 
King's Secretary, Judge Delegate of the Council, ap- 
pointed by decrees of the 3d of December 1738, 
2d of October 1742, and 2d of April 1743, to 
hear, and to judge ſovereignly, and without further 
appeal, the actions againſt ſmugglers, fraudulent” 
collectors, and unlicenſed dealers in ſalt, their aiders 
and accomplices, in the province of Dauphiny, ' 
Provence, Languedoc, Lyonnois, r 20 Au- 
vergne, Rouerque, and Query. 

ae to the aforeſaid decree of Cound of. 


= 
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the 3d of December 1733, and the commiſſion un- 
der the great Seal upon the ſame day, &c. b 
Me the Judge Delegate of the aforeſaid Council, 
in virtue of the power given to us by the aforeſaid 
decree of the zd of December 1738, with the ad- 
vice of the Graduates, Judges, Aſſeſſors of the Com- 
miſſion, to the number required by the ordonnance, 
have declared the ſaid Lewis Mandrin, a native of 
St: Etienne of St. Geoirs, in this province of Dau- 
phiny, duly attainted and convicted of having car- 
ried on a contraband trade, with an armed band, for 
two years, ſince he was obliged to quit the above- 
named place of Saint Geoirs, on account of the pro- 
ceeding againſt him on the accuſation of coining 
and diſtributing falſe- money, and of aſſaſſination: 
| and namely, of having been the principal Chief of a 
4 band of eleyen or twelve ſmugglers, five or fix of 
| which were detached to the village of Curſon, the 
7th of January of laſt year, in order to go and meet 
the five Collectors of the brigade of Romans; who 
ſuffered them to come near them, thinking that they 
belonged to ſome other brigade ; and the ſi mugglers, 
teking advantage of their ſurprize, fired at them, 
killed two of them, wounded two others, one of 
whom, died of his wounds a few days afterwards, 
ſtole, the arms of the ſaid, Collectors, the horſe of 
the Chief of the brigade, who was one of thoſe who 
was ſlain, his cloak, and his gold-laced hat, which 
the aforeſaid Mandrin has worn; and for going, 
in the night from the 8ch to the th inſtant, to the 
houſe of a man named Dutret, one of the Collectors 
of the brigade, on horſeback, du Grand Lemps, and 
after having ill- treated, and threatened. to kill him, 
ſtole his arms, and obliged his wife to conduct them 
to 


3 
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to the ſtable, from whence they took the horſe of the 


aforeſaid Dutret ;z—for being the Chief of a band 


conſiſting of above thirty, who, on the 7th of June 
following, attacked the Collectors in cheir guard 
room, at the bridge of Claix, upon the Drac, after 
having cauſed their door to be opened by ſurprize; 
killed one of the aforeſaid Collectors, wounded 
ſeveral of them, ſtole their arms and effects, as like- 
wiſe ſome belonging to a private man, Who had a 
houſe” near rhe abovementioned corps de garde 
of thoſe who making the moſt conſiderable part of 
the aforeſaid band, on the 10th inſtant fired, near the 
village of Laine, upon ſome Collectors of the bri- 
gade of Taulignan, who were upon the great road 
from this town to Montelimart, in order to go to 
their poſt; killed one of them, wounded three others; 
one of whom died a few days after ;—of the three 
m number belonging to the ſame band, who the 
next day, the 11th inſtant, having remained at the 
alehouſe of Tioulle, in the patiſh of Saint-Bazile, in 
Vivares, before the aforeſaid alehouſe, fired at a 
Serjeant of the regiment of Belſunce, taking him for 
a Collector or a fpy ;—which band went then to 
Rouerque, where they committed ſeveral depreda- 


tions, and particularly killed, on the 23d, a womatt- 


who was with child, belonging to Saint-Rome de 
Tarn, at whoſe houſe a private man, purſued by ſome 
of che aforeſaid ſmugglers, wanted to take refuge on 
the oth. They forced the Clerk of the magazine at 
Rhodes to take ſome of their tobacco, and to = 
the price for it ſtipulated by the aforeſaid Matidrin'z 
and they wrote to the Deputy of the Intendancy, 0 
make him return the arms depoſited in the town- 
wo wage had been ſeized ſome years before from 
= 4 4 other 


* 


; 


execute 


. 
other ſmugglers. On the 3d of July following, they 
alſo obliged the Clerk of the magazine at Maude to 
take ſome tobacco from them; and on the gth of the 
ſame month, while the ſaid Mandrin was retiring in- 
to Savoy or Switzerland, and paſſing with his band 
2t the aforeſaid place of St. Etienne of St. Geoirs, 
he killed the named Sigiſmond- James Moret, for- 
merly a Collector, and alſo a child of eighteen 
months, whom he had in his arms, upon ſuſpicion 


of the aforeſaid Moret's having been the cauſe of 


the tax PO Peter Mandrin, his brather, who was 

for coining ;—for having been the princi- 
pal Chief of that band which penetrated, towards the 
end of laſt July, into F ranche-Comts, killed, wounded 
and robbed ſeveral Collectors of the brigades. of 


Mouthe and of Chaneuve and alſo of that band 
which penetrated from Savoy into France, the a0th 


of Auguſt following ; ; forced, on the 26th, the Clerk 
of the magazine of tobacco at Brieude to give them 
2 ſum of money, under pretence of depoſiting in his 


office ſome rolls of tobacco; on the 28th, forced the 


retailers of tobacco at Ses to pay them like- 
wiſe a ſum of money, on pretence of having remitted 
ſome tobacco to them; as alſo the Clerk of the 
magazine at Montbriſon, at which place they forced 


open the priſons, and ſet eleyen priſoners, at liberty ; 


and, paſſing by the Pont-de-vele in Breſſe, ſtopped 
two Collectors of the . brigade of Cormoranche, 
whom they rabbed of the greateſt part of the ſalaries 
of the brigade, of which they were the carriers; 
and on the th fired, near the caſtle of Joux, upon 
ſome Collectors they met with, one of whom was 
killed and others wounded; — for having been one 
* * numerous * allo: as principal Chief, which 
. | penetrated 


hs 
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penetrated from Savoy into Pugey, in the night of 
the zd of October laſt, practiſed ſome extortions 
upon ſeveral Receivers from the general leſſees of 
the King's farms, under pretence that they left them 
ſome rolls of tobaceo; the ſame on the 4th, at Nan- 
tua; on the 5th, at Bourges in Breſſe; on the th, 
at Chatillon les Bombes; on the th, at Charlieu 
at Rouanne, on the ſame day; on the ioth, 1th, 
12th, 13th and 14th, at Thiers, Amberg, Marſal, 
Arlan, and la Chaiſe- Dieu; on the 17th, they made 
the proprietors of the corn, who were in the grana- 

ries of the houſe occupied by the Clerk of the 
magazine at Puy, to pay the ſum of 600 livres“, to 
prevent them from carrying off their corn; on the. 
17th, 18th; 20th, 21ſt, and 22d, continued their 

extortions upon the Receivers, Clerks of the maga- 
zines, and retailers of tobacco, at Pradelle, Langog-- 


ne, Tance, St. Didier, and St, Bonnet le Chateau; 
on the 23d, at Montbrifon, and at Boën; and on 


the 24th, for the ſecond time, at Charlieu ; fired 
upon the poſtilion who drove the Diligence, to ſee 
if there were not ſomebody in it whom he was in 
ſearch of; on the gth; paſſing by St. Juſt-en-Cheva-" 
let, they went in ſearch of the Collectors, who were 
fired upon, one of them being dangerouſly wounded 
his arms and effects, as well as thoſe of the Chief of 
the brigade, were plundered, and ſtolen;—on the 
16th, forced the office of the magazine of Puy, and 
the houſe of the Clerk, ſtole, pillaged, and broke the 
tobacco, effects, and furniture of the ſaid Clerk; 
wounded two Collectors who had been rn * 


2 Twenty-five pounds, . 
the 
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the guard of the ſaid magazine; alſo plundered, on 

the 21ſt, qt St. Didier; on the 22d, at St. Bonnet; 
on the 25th, at Clugny; and on the 27th, at Tri- 
vier, the houſes of the ſeveral Collectors of the ſaid 
places; as alſo on the 28th, at St. Laurent in 
Franche Comte, where a Collector was killed; ſtole 
likewiſe ſeveral effects from a houſe in Orgelet on 
the 27 th 3 forced open the priſons of Bourges, Thi- 
ers, le Puy, Montbriſon, Clugny, Pont-de-vaux, St. 
Amour, and Orgelet, and carried off ſeveral of the 
priſoners; — as alſo for having been at the head of that 
bahd which penetrated from Swiſſerland into Franche 
Cornts, in the night from the 14th to the 15th of 
December laſt; fired, on the 16th, upon the troop- 

ers of che regiment of Harcourt, who were paſſing 
killed one of them, and ſtole his arms, coat, and 
cloak; on the 17th repaired to Seurre in Burgundy, 
where he went after the Collectors, and ſtole the ef- 
fects of the Captain-General, after having forced the 
door of his apartment and of his cloſet; compelled 
the Receivers of the ſalt and of the tobacco maga- 
zines to pay them a ſum of money, and the latter 
to give them an acknowledgment for a number of 
rolls of bad tobacco, which they left in his office, 
where he was obliged to ſtow them; —on the 18th, 
forced the citizen's' guard of one of the gates of the 
city of Beaune, after made his diſpoſitions, at ſome 
diſtance from the city to get into it, upon the 
information received that they were mounting 
the guard there killed two citizens who com- 
poſed part of this guard, and wounded others; 
killed alſo a toicuer, who was in the ſaid city upon 

| Jeave, 
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leave, and who was accidentally upon the rampart 
near the ſaid gate; obliged” the Mayor to come to 
the ſuburbs to ſpeak to the ſaid Mandrin, to treat 
with him of the ſum meant to be extorted; com- 
pelled the ſaid Mayor to write to the Receivers of 
the ſalt and tobacco magazines, to bring the ſum 
ſtipulated and fixed by the ſaid Mandrin at 20,000 
livres *, which was accordingly done by the ſaid Re- 
ceivers prearbich band forced likewiſe, on the 1gth, 


the Mayor and the inhabitants of Autun to open the 
gates of the city to them, threatening to ſcale. the, 


walls, to put the ſuburbs to fire and ſword, and to 


carry off a number of young Clergymen, wham they, | 


had met at ſome diſtance. from the ſaid city, going 
to take orders at Chalons, and whom they had qbliged 


to return with them, detaining them as hoſtages till 


they had received the ſum required from the Re- 


ceiver of the falt- magazine, and the Clerk of the 


tobacco- magazine, which was fixed and agreed 


upon in the town-houſe, where the ſaid Mandrin, 


and two more of his band, aſſembled, the greater 
part of the band having remained before the 
ſaid town-houſe ;- on the aoth, at the village -of 


Guenand, in the pariſh of Brion, they fought wich 


the King's troops, upon whom they fired firſt; killed 
and wounded ſeveral officers, ſoldiers, dragoons, and 
huſſars; and both at Seurre and at Autun foreed 
the priſons, and ſet the priſoners at liberty for 
having afterwards aſſembled thirty-one-or thirty-two, 
ſmugglers. of the ſaid. band, ad the head of wham. 
* but hinges, and who, on the: mm rp 
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four horſes, arms, and accoutrements, belonging to 
four horſemen of the Marſhalſea, at Dompierre in 
Bourbonnois ; on the 22d, murdered at Breuil, five 
Collectors of the brigade of Vichy, though ſome of 
them begged their life upon their knees ; on the 
26th, murdered a man at St. Clement, under pre- | 
tence” that he refuſed to ſnew them the houſes in 

which the Collectors were, whom they imagined to 
be in the faid place; — on the ſame day, and on the 
24th, - by different acts of violence and threats, 
obliged the Receivers of Cervieres and of Noire- 
Table, to pay them a ſum of money, and at the laſt 
place, fired againſt the door of a houſe of a Chief of 
a brigade of the farms, and wounded his wife, who 


was on the other ſide of the door to open it; of 


which wound the died ſome days after ;—on the 25th, 

ractiſed ſome extortions upon one of the retailers 
of tobacco of la Chaiſe-Dieu, and on the 26th fired 
upon a party of cavalry of the Volunteers of Flan- 
ders and Dauphiny, at Sauvetat in le Melay, and 
killed a Quarter-maſter; and, in a word, the ſaid 
Mandrin having beſides written and ſigned moſt of 
the receipts for the ſums extorted from the ſaid Re- 
ceivers, Clerks, and retailers, in ſome of which he 
has declared, that the ſums ſo extorted had only 
been paid to him on account of acts of violence and 
menaces; and having likewiſe written upon the 


jailor's books, of the priſons of Bourg and Seurre, 
the attempt made by him upon the ſaid priſons x] 


Hor the reparation of which, and other crimes diſ- 
doſed in his trial, we have condemned the ſaid 
Lewis Mandrin to be delivered up to the execution- 
er, who is to conduct him in his ſnirt, with a rope 

ot about 
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about his neck, having a label faſtened to it, upon 
which ſhall be printed, in large characters, theſe 


words : Chief of à band of ſmugglers, robbers, and diſ- 


turbers of the public tranquillity; and holding in his 
hand a lighted torch of wax, of the weight of two 


pounds, before the gate of the cathedral church of 


this city, which faces the ſtreet de la Perolerie, 
where the ſaid Mandrin, his head being bare, and 
kneeling, ſhall do public penance, and. ſhall declare 
with an audible voice, that he aſks pardon of God, 

of the King, and of the legiſlature, of his crimes and 
rg from thence he ſhall be conducted to 
the place des Clercs, where his arms, legs, thighs, and 
loins, ſhall be broken while he is alive, upon a ſcaf- 
fold raiſed for that purpoſe; and afterwards fixed 
upon a wheel, with his face upwards, there to end 
his days ; after which his dead body ſhall be ex- 
Foſed by the ſaid executioner upon the gallows of 
this city; previous to all which, the ſaid Mandrin 
ſtall ſuffer torture both ordinary and extraordinary, 
for not having acknowledged from his own mouth 
the truth of any of the facts proved in his trial, and 
for not having diſcovered his accomplices :—We de- 
clare all and every of his effects confiſcated to the 
King, the ſum of ten livres“ penalty being pre- 
viouſly deducted from them, in caſe the confiſcation 


ſhould not take place, to the profit of his Majeſty ; 


and the ſum of one thouſand livres being alſo de- 


ducted, as a penalty to John Baptiſt. Bocquillon, 
Lefſee General of the farms, and the expences of the 


Eight ſhillings and four pence, | 
1 Upwards of forty pounds, © 
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trial; in which penalties and expences we have con- 

demned the ſaid Mandrin towards the faid Boc- 

quillon, in confideration of his petition of yeſterday. 

And the preſent ſentence ſhall be printed, read, pub- 

liſhed, and fixed up, in all the cities and places with- 

in named, and in all other parts which it may con- 
cern. Given at the Criminal Chamber of the Pre- 

fidial Court of Valentia and 2 on the 24th 

of f May, I755- 

(Signed) 
Levet, Gaillard, Luillier, Bolozon, Bachaſſon, 
Rouvere, de P Etang, and Cozon. 


And * down: is written: 


On the 26th of May, 1755, the above ſthleict has 
been read by ne the underwritten Secretary of the Com- 
miſſion, to the” ſaid Lewis Mandrin, and executed the 
fame day, agrerably th it's form and tenour. 


. **. Lari. 


| 


Sach of Cunt Nails to the King of Sardinia: 


THE King, iy maſter, owed to himſelf the diſa- 

| vowal he has made of all that has paſſed upon 

your Majeſty's territories, and the care he has taken 
to have the criminals puniſhed. 

The ſentiments he has always entertained for 

| your Majeſty, have not allowed- him to confine him- 

| 5 ſelf 
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ſelf to an attention which could only ſatisfy juſtice ; 
he has been deſirous that this circumſtance ſhould 
contribute to ſtrengthen the ties of friendſhip, by 
which he is no leſs connected with you, than by 
thoſe of blood. I am come from him to bring you 
the moſt ſolemn teſtimonies of it. 

Nothing can be more honourable for me, than to 
execute this order, dictated by the heart of the King 
my maſter, and to affure your Majeſty, that ' your 

friendſhip will always be dear and A to him. 


6 728 
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Ne IV. 
Summary of the Maritime Forces of the States of Europe. 


 Muscovy. 


N 1750, the navy of the Empreſs of Ruſſia con- 
ſiſted of fifry ſhips of the line, and near thirty 
frigates, beſides eighty galleys or half galleys ; but 


the ſailors that were numbered amounted to no 
more than 25,000. TL 


SWEDEN, 1753. 


The navy of this kingdom conſiſts of 22 ſhips of 


the line, 10 frigates, 66 galleys or half galleys, and 
200,000 ſailors. | 


DEN MARE 1754. 
Ships of the line 33, frigates 16, galleys 50, the 


ſailors exceed 25, ooo, among which are to be reck- 
oned thoſe that can be furniſhed from Norway. 


HoLLanD, or the Republic of the Uitited Provinces. | 


The navy of this Republic is inconſiderable, it 
only conſiſts of 20 or 22 ſhips of the line, and 12 or 
15 frigates ; they have a great number of ſailors, full 
100,000. Every thing neceſſary for the conſtruction 
and fitting out of ſhips being in great abundance in 


Holland, that Republic can very ſpeedily * it's 
marine. 


Vznicr, 
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Venice, 1763. ö 
The maritime forces of this Republic conſiſt of 
14 ſhips of the "oh ſx G 48 8 20 3 and 
25 galleys. » LIE at 8 1 
1 mips of the line, fix frigates or r xebecks. 
| Tus 1751. 

One 118 and four frigates. Ae 
iin eee en een ISM ©, 
Three fps of the line, two Wee, and tre 


. * 
x. 
- 


* 


e. 
N PUntoe At, 175. 
Sixteen ſhips of the line, 13 ere, and 1 


4 1 
” & 


xebec. | 
5 SPAIN, 1758. 


Forty -6ne ſhips of the line, 29 LE two packet. 8 
bens four bomb- ketches, and three fire-ſhips. kak 


GREAT BATTATx, 1755. 1 

Obe Pöck and * 827 of the line, and 
112 orher armed veſſels. $3 7712 
BN is "NI aan 158510 - avi 
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Ne VI. 


T he _ bumble and moſt . e pre- 
ſented to our much-honoured Sovereign Lord tbe 
King, by the perſons n to the Court of Aids. 


S {1 R E, 


HE war you have juſt declared againſt your 
1 enemies, had been announced by the im- 
patience of your ſubjects: their juſt indignation 
made them conſider it as unavoidable, at a time 
when your Majeſty's moderation was purſuing all 
poſſible meaſures to prevent it. 

There is certainly no one who is not ſenſible of | 
the neceſſity of the extraordinary ſuccours required 
by your Majeſty, and no one who is not ready to de- 
vote a part of his ſortune to them. 

The French nation haye at all times dikinguiſhed 
themſelves by their attachment to the ſacred per- 
ſon of their maſters; and they cannot poſſibly forfeit 
this ſentiment, in an inſtance, where it is not fo. 
much the people who fight for the glory of their 
Sovereign, as the Sovereign himſelf who takes up 
arms for the intereſts of his people? Could they be 
inſenſible to thoſe inſults, and repeated violences, 
which have rendered the authors of them odious to 
all Europe; white the juſtice of your Majeſty's cauſe 
has made it the common cauſe of all Sovereigns? 

Can any one complain of a contribution, the deſti- 
nation of which is previouſly juſtified by the power- 
| fal ſuccours given to our commerce and to our co- 
5 | lonies, 
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lonies, by a prodigious augmentation in your navy, 
and by conqueſts as uſeful as they are 'glotious? _ 

No, Sire, your faithful ſubjects are ever animated 
with the ſame ſpirit; they are alſo the ſame principles 
which direct the proceedings of the Courts to which 
your Majeſty has intruſted part of your authority, 
only upon the ſpecial injunction to acquaint FRO 
with the abuſe that might be made of it. 

Your Court of Aids, on account of their ad 
functions, can more readily obſerve the inconveniences 
attendant on the multiplicity of impoſts ; and, on the 
irregular mode in which it is too cuſtomary to levy 
them, cannot avoid taking notice of the prejudice 
which would accrue to your ſubjects from the un- 
limited execution of the three declarations of the 7th 
of July laſt. 

They would have been liable to anne had they 
neglected to lay their moſt humble and moſt reſpectful 


remonſtrances at the foot of your Throne, upon a ſub- 


ject ſo intereſting: but the time in which theſe three 
declarations have been preſented to us, was too near 
to that in which the new fubſidies they impoſe were 
to be collected; ſo that every delay, every procraſti- 
nation, might have been prejudicial to the obtaining 
of a ſubſidy become neceſſary; reaſons of State have 
therefore prevailed over every other conſideration, 
and your Court of Aids have immediately, and with- 
out heſitation, proceeded to regiſter what was ordered 
them; they have not feared that their repreſentations; 
which ought naturally to have preceded, ſhould 
loſe any thing of their force. They have flattered 
themſelves, on the contrary, that their earneſt ſolici- 


tations would find a readier acceſs to your heart, and 


- _ their ſpeedy obedience would furniſh them with 
2 2 a 
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a a freſh- plea for preſenting with confidence to you 


Majeſty ſome reflections, the only aim of which is 
the good of your Tat 1 a relief of or 
* 211381 5113 ch 
The payment of ſubſidies which are required to 
n on the moſt juſt and unavoidable war; would 
be an inſupportable burthen to the people who ſupply 
them, if they did not conſider the end of them as one 
of the firſt advantages which the return of peace is 
to procure. But, Sire, how can your ſubjects 
ſupport, themſelves with theſe hopes, while freſh 
charges are impoſed upon them, though they ſtill re- 
main burthened with part of the impoſts. levied 
during the laſt war, without being able to foreſee 
ſome fixed and certain period, when they may flatter 
themſelves with the ſuppreſſion of them ? Your Court 
of Aids will never loſe' the remembrance of the 
glorious events of that memorable war, and they can 
readily conceive, that the expences which have paved 
the way for the ſucceſs of your arms, may-have pro- 
duced a conſiderable derangement in your finances, 
This was the reaſon which induced your Majeſty 
to keep up the firſt Vingtieme after the peace, and if 
the period of it was not then determined, it was be- 
caufe the debts were not yet entirely liquidated, for 
the diſcharge of which the money accruing from this 
Vingtieme was intended; but it is not probable, that 
in the courſe of eight years tranquillity, the ſtate of 
theſe. debts ſhould not yet be aſcertained. . 
This, Sire, is what occaſions the greateſt alarms to 
your people; they are terrified at the idea of the 
perpetuity of the impoſt, and it is a very difficult mat- 
ter to calm their anxiety; when, on the one hand, chey 
conſider the aſſurances which your N has given, 


00 . I. and 
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and has juſt now renewed to them, that the produce 
of the former Vingtieme ſhall be employed in can- 


celling the debts of the State; and on the other 
hand, when, inſtead of a fixed time, which might 


have been ſettled, for the ceſſation of this tax, they 


find it announced to continue ten years, which 'are 
only to commence from the uncertain epocha of the 
publication of a peace ; ſo that the termination of this 
impoſt is thus made to depend upon a period with 
which it is entirely unconnected. If the debts were 
not known, or the ſtates of them had not been 
fixed, would there not be reaſon to fear that the re- 
volution of ten years after the peace would be an 
inſufficient time to fulfil an object, the extent of 
which was not known ? But if, as there can be no 
doubt, the debts which are to be cancelled are aſ- 
certained, no motive can prevent your Majeſty from 
determining with certainty the time in which you 
will be able to put a ſtop to this tax. 

The firſt Vingtieme was preſented to your people in 
1749, not only as the means of bringing about the 
liquidation of the debts' of your State, but alſo as an 
ceconomical operation ; which, joined to the .order 


your Majeſty propoſed to ſettle in the adminiſtration 


of your finances, was to furniſh you with reſources 
capable of inſuring, in times of neceſſity, the glory of 
your State, and the tranquillity of the allies of your Crown, 
without your being obliged to Dave ee e to . 
dinary meaſures, 

So flattering a proſpect ed the Ns: of 
this new impoſition, and was the occaſion that your 
Courts did not at that time adopt ſuch vigorous pro- 
coeedings, to aſk: for the ſuppreſſion of it, or at leaſt 
to obtain that the time of it's duration ſhould be 
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fixed. But how greatly were your ſubjects affected, 
when they were informed, that after ſeyen years, the 
end propoſed was ſo far from being accompliſhed, 
2nd the. cancelling of the debts was in ſuch little for- 
wardneſs, notwithſtanding the annual payment of the 
firſt Vingtieme! They deſpaired of ever ſeeing the 


.end of their misfortunes, when, contrary to the hopes 


that had been ſuggeſted to them, the firſt inſtant of 
the new war had been marked by the impoſition of 
a new Vingtieme, and that your Majeſty was already 
obliged to have recourſe to thoſe extraordinary means 


which you had wiſhed to avoid. 


We will not penetrate, with indiſcretion and raſh=. 
neſs, into the employment or diſtribution of the im- 
menſe funds which haye been conſumed during the 
courſe of the preceding war; but we cannot avoid 
obſerving, that if the ſuccours, which your people 
were then eager to furniſh your Majeſty with, joined 
to thoſe you may have drawn from your conquelts, 
have been inſufficient ; if the State has been in- 
debted in the ſum of more than four hundred mil- 
lions “, as the time propoſed for the duration of the 
firſt Vingtieme, ſeems to announce, the fears of your 
ſubjects, on account of that which is Juſt Tn, 
will readily admit of excuſe. 

Your Majeſty's promiſe removes their fears, as fir 
as it is expreſſed in certain and preciſe terms; but 
the obſcurity with which it ſeems in ſome reſpects to 
be enveloped, muſt neceſſarily alarm them, eſpecially 
in theſe unhappy times, when they may be allowed to 
form corjectures of erery poſſible event. 


VUpwardꝭ of fixteen millions ſterling. 
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It has happened more than once, that the real ceſ- 
ſation of war has not been immediately followed by 
the proclamation of peace: we have ſeen a recent 
example of this, even in the reign of your Majeſty ; 
and upon that occaſion you gave a ſtriking teſtimony. 
of your love for your people, by putting an end to the 
impoſt, at the inſtant of the termination of that war 
for which it had been raiſed. | 

We make no doubt, tnat, if fimilar circumſtanees 
ſhould preſent themſelves, your Majeſty would con- 
ſider what paſſed in 1737 as a rule for your conduct; 


but the uneaſineſs of your ſubjects can only be diſpel - | 


led by more preciſe aſſurances : your people, alarmed, 
implore you for theſe aſſurances ; and your Court of 
Aids, who know the ſenſibility of your heart, Hatter 


themſelves that this. favour will not be refuſed 


There are, Sire, other intreaties which we ſhall 


venture to make to your Majeſty, and we are not 
afraid of ſaying that the object of them is at leaſt as 


intereſting, ſince the buſineſs is to put a ſtop: to a 
number of injuſtices which are committed, under pre- 
tence of the execution of your orders, and under the 


ſanction of your authority. 
The burthen of the taxes, and the uncertainty of 
their duration, have excited our juſt complaints; it 


is however certain, that the mode of levying them 


{ti} adds to the rigour of the impoſt itſelf, 


A tax which would equally affect all your ſubjects, 


in proportion to their income and powers, would un- 
doubtedly be the moſt juſt and equitable kind of im- 


Poſition; but it becomes more burthenſome than any 


other, when it is fixed upon ideal and unjuſt eſtimates; 


TS © and 
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| _— and the credit of the merchant, are eee 


objects of taxation? 
The article XI. of your edict of the nm of 


May 1749, orders, that contributions ſhall be levied 


pen private traders and others, whoſe profeſſion it 
is to circulate their money to advantage; and as, when 
this article was drawn up, the inconveniences of it 


were foreſeen, it was added, that there ſhould: only 


be required of them, declarations of property of different 
Kinds from thoſe mentioned in the Wil V. and V. of 
the preſent edict. 

Your Majeſty, by ſo wiſe a he = 5 3g had un- 
doubtedly in view to prevent the abuſes that might 
have been made of the ſevere caſt of the article, and 
to hinder an odious perquiſition from being made 
in the interior of families, under pretence of confirm- 
ing the declarations of individuals. 

But, on the other hand, there was no longer a poſe 
ſibility of preſcribing a rule for this repartition, which, 
according to the terms of the edict, was to be pro- 
portioned to the incomes and the prob af the per- 
ſons taxed. : 

It has therefore been neceſſary: to SES to arbitrary 
valuations, and the perſons: concerned in the Ving. 
tieme levied from branches of induſtry, are obliged to 
wait their deſtiny from a deciſion which can only be 
made upon uncertain eſtimates; a deciſion, againſt 
which, nevertheleſs, i it would be uſeleſs to appeal, as 
it is equally. impoſſible. for the perſon taxed to prove 
the injuſtice of it, as it has been for your Majeſty's. 
Commiſſioners to make it with Juſtice, and with a 

proper knowledge of the matter. 


Such 


AIG F AK NADA 
* Such is the condition, Sire, to which the merchants 
and mechanics of your kingdom are reduced, thoſe 


citizens ſo precious to the State, who labour with ſo 


much efficacy in time of peace, as well as in war, to 
render your empire more and more flouriſhing, and to 
increaſe your riches and your power. | 
It is upon them that the whole burthen of this 
impoſt falls, which we are not afraid to call an 
odious one; and che ſuppreſſion of which we ven- 
ture to aſk of you. 
Among your ſubjects, ſome wei upon cheir pa- 
ternal nkericance, the income of which they annually 
conſume, without increaſing or diminiſhing the na- 
tional riches; theſe people have never been included 
in the arrangement of the XIth article of the edict 
of 1749. 
Others have increaſed their fortunes, and even ac- 
cumulated immenſe riches, by the profits they have 
made in collecting the royal money, or in gather- 
ing the taxes eſtabliſhed for the profit of your Ma- 
jeſty; it ſhould ſeem reaſonable that theſe perſons, 
preferably to any others, ſhould be comprized in the 


claſs of individuals whoſe profeſſion it is to make the 


moſt of money, and who, on that account, are moſt 
liable to pay the Vingtieme levied upon induſtry; it 


is, however, univerſally known, that they have been 


fortunate enough to be exempted from it. 

It is therefore trade alone, and the arts depen- 
dent upon it, which are become the objects of this 
tax, the moſt ſevere of any, ſince it is the moſt arbi- 


trary; and it is this ſubjection which is the occaſion 


of the diſcouragement and diſguſt that prevails 


among thoſe who have embraced thoſe uſeful - pro- 
feſſions, 
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Thoſe among them, whoſe fortunes are the moſt 
conſiderable, formerly made a parade of their opu- 
lence, in order to enlarge their credit; at preſent 
they are obliged carefully to conceal their legitimate 
profits, in order to eſcape the reſearches of the Di- 
rectors of your impoſts, or to ſubject themſelves to 
an exorbitant tax, if they wiſh to ſupport this credit, 
which ſometimes conſtitutes the whole of their 
riches. 

Several of 3 have did ad to be con- 
cerned in any undertakings of hazard, having learnt, 
by diſagreeable experience, that their fortune is 
valued according to the exertions they are ſeen to 
make, without conſidering what ſucceſs tliey are at- 

tended with, and that they cannot obtain any allevia- 
tion, whatever loſſes they may have experienced. 

Every conſiderable eſtabliſhment will ſoon become 
ruinous to thoſe who will venture upon it, if they have 

not had the art to inſure the protection of the arbiters 
of the tax, by perſuading them of the utility of their 
enterprizes. 

Hence it follows, chat the ſpirit of 1 intrigue will 
take place of every other ſpecies of induſtry ; emu- 
lation, that neceſſary foundation of commerce, will 
be extinguiſhed, and foreigners, freed from ſo many 
impediments, will be able to enter into competition 

with prodigious advantage. ; 

How great are theſe objects, Sire ! how worthy 
are they to engage your Majeſty” s attention! and 
how proper is the moment in which we preſent them, 
to make you ſenſible of their importance ! The citi- 
zens, whoſe intereſts we are defending, are thoſe who 
by aſſiduous labour, at perpetual riſques, and by cal 


culations almoſt infinite, have found out the _ 
0 
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of making our arts admired by foreign nations, and 


of enriching us with the produce of their luxury; 
they are thoſe who keep up a neceſſary circulation of 


ſpecie and proviſions between the mother country 


and your colonies ;—thoſe precious colonies, the 
ſources of the riches of France, and the object of the 


jealouſy of ſo many nations; they are thoſe, in a word, 


and thoſe alone, who being n into the heart of 


your kingdom. 


It is unneceſſary to expatiate any ledger upon 2 


truth, of which your Majeſty is already fully con- 
vinced : if your Majeſty could have any doubt about 
the importance of ſupporting and protecting the 
commerce of your ſubjects, your enemies would 
have convinced you ſufficiently of it, by the efforts 
they have lately made to annihilate it. Your Ma- 
jeſty has felt the attempt that has been made againſt 
your power, by drawing away the ſource of the 
riches of your people: - you have taken up arms to 
defend them you have conſidered the advantage of 
trade, and the ſecurity of the colonies, as the real 
objects of the preſent war, and as one of the benefits 
you expect to derive from your conqueſts. | 

After theſe marks of powerful protection, would 


your Majeſty ſtill perſiſt in impoſing upon mer- 
chants and mechanics this tax, which will ever be 


an inexhauſtible ſource of vexations and uneaſineſs? 


Ir is with the moſt reſpe&ful confidence, Sire, that 
we have ventured to preſent theſe obſervations to 


ou ; we have thought them worthy of engaging 
the attention of a great King. 


Give us leave tojoin another deſcription, calculated 


to make an impreſſion upon the heart of the or ard 
moſt aan of fathers, 


We 
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We have juſt preſented to you that powerful claſs 


of merchants, -whoſe vaſt enterprizes have appeared 
to us to deſerve your Majeſty's attention. But there 


is another claſs of citizens, whoſe induſtry, though it 


cannot be too much encouraged, yet ſerves itfelf as 


a pretence for new taxes. Theſe are the perſons 


Whoſe daily labour increaſes the value of the produc- 


tions of the earth, and the maſs of real riches : ſub- 
jects neceſſary to the State; ſince it is from them 
alone that the general trade of the kingdom derives 
all it's ſtrength, and all it's ſubſtance; men who are 
perpetually enured to labour and fatigue, W ofe in- 
digence alone ought to be a motive for aſſiſting 
them, and who, on account of their obſcurity, are 
expoſed to oppreſſions, which always remain un- 
puniſhed, becauſe they are always unknown. 

The Magiſtrates, to whom your Majeſty kids in- 
truſted the adminiſtration of each province, who are 
choſen from each, are worthy, no doubt, of the con- 


fidence with which you have honoured them; but 


is it poſſible, that every one of thoſe among whom 
they are obliged to divide the authority they have 
received from your Majeſty, ſhould be equally in- 


capable of making a bad uſe of it? 


It is, however, to theſe ſubaltern Miniſters, that 


the evaluation of the powers and induſtry of the un- 


fortunate mechanic is intruſted; and they themſelves 


cannot proceed to theſe eſtimates, but on the report 


of men of a rank ſtill inferior, in whom they are 
obliged to confide. 


What a number of abuſes W ariſe from this fub- 


_ diviſion of an arbitrary authority? and what reſource 
is left to the unfortunate ſufferer, who has neither 
25 leiſure nor the boldneſs requiſite to make himſelf 


be 
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de heard, and to appeal againſt this oppreſſton? 


What a number of animoſities, acts of revenge, and 
vexations, muſt not ſuch an nnn ou 
1 to? | rand 

Thus it is, that, . ei i jult of Wade in- 
ruſtice; which would not dare to ſhew itſelf openly, 
becomes more active in obſcurity... Thus it is, chat 
an operation, ill combined, and erroneous in itſelf, 
is the cauſe of a multitude of abuſes, which could 
not be foreſeen, and which cannot be deſtroyed, but 
by attacking the principle of them; and theſe are 
preciſely the objects upon which the moſt humble 


and moſt reſpectful nn of youre Coutts 
are to dwell. IRVI 


i, 


The greatneſs of your. Majeſty, 5 the 4 
bares in which you are employed, do not allow von 
to deſcend into details, nor 'to-. perceive the evi 
which you alone can remedy. It is in order to be 
informed, and ta ꝓut a ſtop to chem, that you have 
conſtituted us, not >nly; the Judges of your people, 
but alſo their patrons and their defenders, and, that 
you have intruſtedcus with the care of | laying. before 
your ſacred perſon the complaints of the unfortunate. 

Let us not, therefore, neglect this precious oppor- 
tunity of making you acquainted. with the oppreſſion 
under whicff your people have laboured for ſo long a 
time; and we will not conceal from your Majeſty, that 
what we 'havd, already repreſented as the objett rhe 
moſt capable of exciting your ſenſibility, 18 only. the 
leaſt part of the arbitrary taxes which are levied upon 
your ſubjects, under n name and; under vera 
Prevencegss., <1; 2 

Wirhout entering into has detail « irregular, — 
n * unjuſt taxes, we will only fix your attention 
nog: upon 
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upon that which has taken place in your kingdom 
for more than ſixty years, without your ſubjects hav- 
ing any judicial modes to obtain redreſs or any tri» 
bunals to which they can appeal; an impoſt which 
is guided by the ſame principle as the Vingtieme, up- 
on branches of induſtry; which is levied in the ſame 
manner, and which occaſions the ſame abuſes: an 
impoſt the more burthenſome, as it falls indiſcrimi- 
nately upon every individual; and as, ſince it's eſ- 
tabliſhment, it has been augmented by a ſimple order 
from your Council, without your Majeſty's having 
made your Courts acquainted with it, and without 
this augmentation being made known to the perſons 
taxed in the regular form. 

Wie ſhould be wanting to the moſt. ie part 
of our duties, and fhould abandon the intereſts of 
your people intruſtedto us, if we were filent any lon- 
ger, and if we did not join to the repreſentatians we 
| Have made to your Majeſty conce ning the YVingtieme = 
upon branches of induſtry, our noſt humble ſuppli- 
eations, that you would for the future eſtabliſh certain 
rules, as much for the collecting of rhe capitation, as 
of the other impoſts which are aer levied i in 
your kingdom. 

How happy for your nat, and how: glorious. for 
your Majeſty, will this day be, if we are fortunate 
enough to convince you, and to induce you to reform 
_ the abuſes of an inſupportable part of admini- 
ſtrarion, and to engage you to apply an immediate 
and efficacious remedy to it! Your Courts will then 
no more be obliged: to repreſent to you their alarms 
and their fears upon the ſubject of the perpetuity of 
impoſts. Your ſubjects, witneſſes of the effect 
Which the expoſition of their grievances has had 
2 2 - upon 
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upon you, and of the care you will have taken to 
alleviate them, will be very far from having any 
uneaſineſs relative to the employment or the dura- 
tion of the ſuccours, which in theſe unfortunate dme 
you will have thought neceſſar. 

But, however uſeful this reform may be to yoo; 
people, the zeal of your Court of Aide would not be 
thoroughly ſatisfled, if, contenting ourfelves with re- 


preſenting to you the abuſes already introduced, we 


neglected to inform you of their original cauſe. 
This cauſe, Sire, is neither uncertain, nor difficult 
to be detected; we may trace it from the infraction 
of the laws of your kingdom, of thoſe laws, lefs re- 
ſpectable for their antiquity. than for the witdom 
ann has dictated them. 

It is to the prejudice of thoſe auguſt ho char the 
cognizance of the difputes which have ariſen on the 
ſubject of the Vingtieme, and on the Capitation, has 


been taken from the regular tribunals, and that no 


alternative has been left to your ſubjects, who have 
thought themſelves injured, but either to ſubmit to 
an unjuſt tax, or to appeal to the perſon who. is; the 
work. of it, by demanding hn reform hn 
work.. 

It is by means * b W of n 
as burthenſome to your people as they are irvegulan, 
that the arbitrary adminiſtration, the pernicious ef- 
fects of which we have laid: hefore you, has heen ef 
tabliſned. How is it poſſible that it could have ſub- 
Liſted fo long, under the inſpeftian of Magiſtrates, 
ftiends to ordert, and aceuſtomed never to give a 

we; till they have: * een infor> 
ee 145 
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Vour Court of Aids, to whom it alone belongs to 
"Bt cognizance of all the impoſts that are levied 
upon your ſubjects, do not claim the reſtoration of 
this juriſdiction, if, in order to preſerve it, they muſt 
adopt the n modes of eas e 
impoſitions. 

It is not the cognizance of the dif putes relative to the 
Wen impoſed upon induſtry, which your Court 
requires; it is the total abolition of this tax, which 
can never be collected with equity; and if that Court 
repreſents to you the many incroachments made up- 
on it by frequent attributions of authority, it is only 
to make known to your Majeſty the Prejudice 


which reſults from thence to your people. 


Your Court of Aids, created at the ſame time as 
the firſt impoſts, over which their juriſdiction has 
been eſtabliſned, ought not to omit any opportunity 
of retracing to your Majeſty it's origin; as a pre- 


cious monument of the Juſtice and. nn n our 


Kings. 
It was in confljughes of whe inrretklet of the ok 


nation; repreſented by i it's Deputies, that the appoint. 


ment of the ancient Directors of the Aids was granted; 
and the moment in which the People obtained this 
favour from their Sovereign, was that in which the 
three Orders of the State had juſt been giving a 
ſtriking proof of their zeal, in cheir esgerneßß to of- 
fer a voluntary contribution. 

To make an equitable divifioii 'of this PIN 


were aſked for, who were to be chofen from the peo- 


ple. To receive the appeals of the ſentences iſſued 
from theſe new tribunals, a ſuperior Court was cre- 


ated, 5 of the principal perſons of each of 
the 


— 
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the three Orders of the State. The perſons deſtined 


for this important function, were choſen by the States 
themſelves, and preſented by them to the Monarch, 
who 'condeſcended to approve them, and intruſted 
them with the exerciſe of his ſovereign authority. 

Soon after, ſome cruel wars, and which became 
more - expenſive than in preceding ages - powerful 
leagues, formed by the enemies of the French name 
the neceſſity of maintaining, in time of peace, a 
conſiderable number of regular forces—with a mul- 


tiplicity of other circumſtances added ro theſe, 


changed the form of government in the interior 
of. your kingdom, as in that of the other European 
States; the momentary ſuccours furniſhed by the 

people in times of war. proved inſufficient; the taxes 
ſettled for a limited time became perpetual; the 
laws which regulate the collecting of them, were 
multiplied to ſuch a degree, that the: Judges ap- 
pointed to take cognizance of thera were obliged to 
forego every other occupation, to attend n to 
this laborious function. 

Then it was that your Court of Aide aps a 
farm ſimilar to your other Courts,. but without ever 
departing from it's primitive inſtitution, and without 
loſing the right it has ever maintained, of affixing, 


by each regiſtry, the laſt ſeal to the Royal authority 
to the edits notifying the eſtabliſhment of taxes, 


and of taking ſole cogniAance of the diſputes relative 
thereto; rights which it can never relinquiſh, ſince 
they are Inherent” in it's conftirution and in it's * 
ſence. ; 

Such are, Sire, Fa 3 titles which we Pi 
lay before your Majeſty, if, after having preſented 
you with the ſpectacle of public misfortunes, we 

Vol. III. Aa 0 could 
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could beſtow a thought pol the 2 x intereſt -of- 
our Company. 
But this is not at preſent the motive that animates 
| us; we claim our rights, only becauſe they. are the 
= | rights of your people ; we only complain of having 
1 been diſturbed in the exerciſe of our eſſential func- 
tions, becauſe this diſturbance is the beginning and 
the cauſe of the vexations to which your ſubjects are 
expoſed. It is in their name, and not in our own, 
that we implore your Majeſty to leave to the Court 
of Aids the free exerciſe of their juriſdiction, and to 
reſtore to his people their natural Judges. 

The tax which is levied upon induſtry, being . 
fective in it's nature, could never have borne the ex- 
amination of juſtice; it is not, therefore, ſurprizing, 
that there ſnould have been a deſire of exempting it 
from our cognizance. But the principal part of this 
tax, which regards real eſtates, is ſuſceptible of a 
more exact regulation, and a: more equitable valu- 
ation. From what motive, and under what pretence, 
has it been comprized in an authoricy given by your 
Majeſty to the Commiſſioners OT in each 
province? P 

In vain would any one endeavour to prove to you, 
that the levying of this contribution, in order to be . 
done with exactneſs, ought to be founded on a pre- 
vious eſtimation of the grounds, and other landed 

property of your kingdom, and that this eſtimation 
could not be made but by informations taken upon 
the ſpot, or by other operations, which the tediouf- 
neſs of formalities did not 1 to be made 1 in a Ju: 
dicial form. | 
This motive was plauſible 3 in "the 8 and 
your Court of Aids have teſtified by their ſilence, that 
590 18 E 11; othe 
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the intereſt of their juriſdiction was never the object 


of their proceedings, when it came in competition 
with public intereſt. 

But this impoſt, renewed on three different occa- 
ſions, has been now levied without i interruption for the 
ſpace of fifteen years. What kind of direction muſt 
this tax then have been ſubmitted to, if, after ſo long 
a time, the valuations have not yet been ſettled ?' 

Undoubtedly this ought to have been done ; and, 
if this work is not yet completed, what is become of 
the advantages that were expected from the admini- 
ration of the Commiſſioners of your Councils. 

We will ſay no more, Sire, upon ſo intereſting a 
point, and which already has fo often been the ſubje& 
of the moſt humble and moſt reſpectful remonſtrances 
of your Courts. 

We ſhall not quote the numerous laws by which 
all kinds of appeals have been proſeribed, nor the 
acknowledgment of our greateſt Kings, Who have 
declared the abuſe of them on ſeveral ftriking o- 
caſions. 


We will not dwell upon the inconveniences which | 
_ ariſe from ſtripping the tribunals, to ſubſtitute to 


them one ſingle Magiſtrate, Who even can only give 
to the objects preſented to him a curſory attention, 


being for ever taken off by nl of a different ; 


nature. 
Theſe important conflübrbtichs are too Preſent! to 


your Majeſty, to make it neceſſary” to recal them to 
your memory. 


We ſhall content 6018er with vitithig ander one 


ſingle point of view, the numerous abuſes which 
reſult from the commiſſions and attributions of 
X authority 


* 
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authority given to individuals in matters of tax- 
ation. 

We have ſet before your "ey es a erch of thoſe 
which are introduced in the levying of the Vingtieme, 
of the Capitation, and other taxes, the cognizance of 
which has been injudiciouſly delegated to Commiſ- 
fioners ; let us add to this, the creation of thoſe ir- 


regular tribunals eſtabliſhed upon the frontiers / of 


your kingdom, to judge definitively of the offences 
relative to the cuſtoms of your farms. 

We ſhall not endeavour to criticize the 3 
of thoſe Commiſſioners; but, while we ſuppoſe them 
poſſeſſed of all the qualifications requiſite for the 


functions they exert, we ſhall confine ourſelves to 


authenticated facts. a CE: 

Two very real misfortunes are—on one hand, the 
terror which theſe irregular tribunals ſpread among 
the people; and, on the other, the great number of 
ſanguinary executions which have been made under 
their authority, ſince they exiſt. The neceſſity of 
putting a ſtop to ſmuggling, has been the pretence 
for theſe formidable eſtabliſhments. Let us judge, 
from recent inſtances, whether this practice is put a 
ſtop to, or even decreaſed, in your kingdom. 

If we ſhould carry our obſervations farther, and 
conſider, as citizens and faithful ſubjects of your 
Majeſty, objects which are immediately under our 
cognizance, objects of which we are not allowed 
to take notice as judges, what confuſion will 


ariſe in the adminiſtration of juſtice! what conſter- 
nation will prevail in other Companies! 


One of your Courts has had almoſt the whole of | 
it's functions taken from them, upon the ſimple re- | 
queſt 


queſt of the Farmer of the Cuſtoms of your Mie 
reſpectful complaints have been carried to the foot 


of your throne, very ſtrong juſtifications have been 


preſented to your Council, without it's appearing 
that they have been attended to; this kind of inter- 
diction has laſted for ſeven years, and, during ſo long 
an interval, a ſubaltern Judge has been authorized to 
fill the functions of a Court, with a privilege, as it is 
ſaid, to appeal to your Majeſty's Council; as if the 
moſt of the affairs which concern the Farmer of your 
Cuſtoms were objects of ſo conſiderable a nature, as 
to oblige oppreſſed individuals to come up from the 
extremity of the remoteſt provinces, to Bede their 
complaints to the capital. : 


Another Company, deemed werk worthy of 


your Majeſty's favour, is at preſent oppreſſed with 
the weight of your indignation, after having been 
deprived of their moſt important functions; it's 
Chiefs are diſperſed, the Company itſelf is diſgraced 
by the moſt humiliating condemnations. Theſe ſtrokes 


are equally fatal to the magiftracy and to the people, 


who are ſubordinare to them; they are acts of i ſeverity, 
to which your Majeſty never conſents without re- 
| luftance, and which always affect your - paternal 
heart, even at a time when yu FRI Juſtice 8 
them. 1 
We ſhall not here undertake to o jultify thoſe un- 
fortunate Magiſtrates ; | this is an object foreign to 
our repreſentations, and of which we have no judi- 
cial cognizance. If any voice ſhould be raiſed in 
their favour, it ought to be that of, the province 

| wherein they rendered juſtice to your ſubje&s, and 
which has been witneſs to their conduct and their 
A a 3 misfortunes ; 
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misfortunes: : the conſternation which prevails there, 
is a teſtimony to which we could add nothing. 
But there is one reflection remaining for us to 
make, which can never come improperly from us, 
which is, that the diſgrace of that Company, and 
the misfortunes which have been the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of it, have owed their firſt origin to one of 
thoſe irregular attributions of authority which are 
the objects of our complaints and repreſentations. 
The importance of the objects we have already 
treated of, and the extent which we have been obliged 
to give to them, will not permit us, Sire, to expoſe 
in the ſame detail the inconveniences of the ſeveral 
impoſts comprehended under the name of cuſtoms 
reinſtated, and other rights, the levying of which 
vou have ordered by a def lafßkion of the 7th of. 
> | | OR? 
It will undoubtedly have. been obſerved to your: 
Majeſty, that the impoſts only fall upon the people 
of your capital; and great ſtreſs will have been laid 
upon the eaſy circumſtances of it's inhabitants, and 
the prodigious riches which abound and are con- 
ſumed 1 in that immenſe city. | | 
But let us be permitted to repreſent to | you, that 
it is upon the pooreſt portion, of your people that. 
part of theſe taxations fall; and that this capital, ſo 
rich, and ſo able to. furniſh powerful ſuccours, has 
always been honoured with peculiar marks of the 
benevolence, and, if I may venture to ſay it, with the, 
predilection of your Majeſty, and of the Kings your 
4 denn. 
1 | Your Majeſty has beep; ſo much Buch with this 
reflection What you have already granted, of your own, 
accord, 
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accord, a conſiderable diminution upon that object. 
Shall we venture to conſider this teſtimony of your 


bounty, as a motive to hope for the total ſuppreſſion 


of thoſe taxes? and, if the calamities of the war 
will not admit of this at preſent, may not we at leaſt 
flatter ourſelves, that they will not laſt longer than 
the war for which they have been renewed ? 

The cireumſtances which oblige your Majeſty to 
eſtabliſh impoſts oppreſſive to your people, ſuſpend, 
at the ſame time, the demands of your Courts, and 
do not permit them to repreſent to you the miſery 
to which that people are reduced, with all the ener- 
gy which ſuch a caſe would require. It muſt, how- 
ever, be owned, Sire, that this is the principal ob- 
ject of the ſteps we have taken, and this is what ex- 
cites our grief and our complaints at the view of new 
taxations ; and this motive, ſo powerful upon the 


heart of your Majeſty, makes us hope from your 


goodneſs, {till more than from the ſtrength of our 
repreſentations, that, after having humbled your ene- 
mies, your firſt care will be to bring a neceſſary al- 
leviation to the misfortunes of your ſubjects. 

But if the neceſſity of furniſhing ſuccours to the 
State, prevents us, for a moment, from dwelling up- 
on the ſituation of individuals, there is no conſidera- 
tion that can prevent us from laying before you our 
alarms upon the anticipated prorogation of the im- 


poſt, the duration of which your Majeſty has limited. 


We cannot avoid repreſenting upon this occaſion 
to your Majeſty, that a part of the taxes which are 
levied upon your people, have been likewiſe im- 
poſed originally for the actual wants of the State, and 
for a limited time, and that it is by repeated proro- 
gations that they are become perpetual. 7 
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We are not afraid once more to ſubmit to your 
conſideration, that fatal impoſition which we have 
already repreſented as the moſt burthenſome of all, 
by the arbitrary form in which it is collected. | 
Eſtabliſhed in times reſembling the preſent, it 
was to laſt no longer than the war, to the wants 1 
which it was conſecrated. | | 
The late King, your auguſt Sie grandfather, 
gave his Royal word of it, and joined to it the pro- 
miſe of not doing, while the war ſhould laſt, any other 
extraordinary affairs; promiſes which are often obliged 
to be infringed by neceſſity, but which it were to be 


wiſhed were never given, but with a certainty of exe- 


cuting them faithfully. The misfortunes in which 
your kingdom was plunged, did not permit your ſub- 
jects to demand the execution of ſo authentie an en- 
gagement. The firſt years of your Majeſty's reign 
were employed 1 in acquitting immenſe debts, and it- 
was not in your power to give up a ſuccour become 
as neceſſary as in time of war. However, there have 
fince been happier times than thoſe; the public miſ- 
fortunes have ceaſed, we have ſeen order re-eftabliſh- 
ed in your finances, and yet the tax ſtill ſubſiſts. 
"Theſe are, Sire, the examples we have before our 
eyes, and which we recollect whenever a prolongation | 
of impoſts is in agitation. If your Court of Aids 
has neglected, on ſeveral important occaſions, to 
make their juſt remonſtrances to you vpon this ſub- 
ject, they have undoubtedly imagined, that all the 
reflections that could poſſibly be ſuggeſted, had been 
already repreſented to you, and they were perhaps 
afraid of fatiguing you by uſeleſs repetitions. 
Bar why Nu we ſcek to diſſemble our fault? 


; | e SIVERR 
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Let us confeſs the reproaches we have to make to our- 


ſelves :—we have been wanting to one of our prin- 


cipal duties, by poſtponing, for ſo long a time, che 


laying before your Majeſty's eyes objects ſo impor- 


tant for the n mie K. aha Kingn 
Gant. „ on 

The e * * pombe us at laws 
to break ſilence, and we cannot ſeize a more favour- 
able opportunity, than the time in which your ſub- 
jects are going to be burthened with freſh taxations, 
neceſſary, without doubt, but the load of which is 
not leſs heavy upon the people. 

The greater diſpatch your Court of Aids has uſed 
in the execution of your orders, and in the promul- 
gation of your laws, the more it behoves them to 
repreſent with energy to you the abuſes they have 
obſerved in them, and the alleviations which may be 
adduced. 

The Court would even have fulfilled their duty 
but imperfectly, if they had limited themſelves to the 
5 objects contained in the three declarations. 

The radical defect of ſeveral taxations could not 
be perceived and felt in all it's extent, without bring- 
ing all the conſequences together. 

This general deſcription. cannot fail of making a 
ſtrong and laſting impreſſion upon the mind of your 
Majeſty ; and if the preſent circumſtances, and even 
the greatneſs of the object, do not permit you to 
grant, to the diſtreſs of your ſubjects, a relief fo 


ſpeedy as you could wiſh, your Court of Aids flatter 


themſelves that the important reflections they have 

been making will ever be preſent to your Majeſty's 

mind, and hoy intreat your Majeſty that they may be 
allowed 
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allowed to N them te him in more favourable 
times. 2 39 1 
2 heſe are, Sire, he adi Wande unt; d re- 
ſpe&ful remonſtrances, which your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient, moſt faithful and moſt affectionate 
ſubjects and ſervants, the perſons holding your 
Court of Aids, have thought it their duty to 
preſent to your Majeſty, the Chambers being aſ- 
neck on ene, the 14th of — 17 =_ | 


"Gwe, 


ieee. | 
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| 2 e on whey nk of Sno 1759 in che 
VVfroad of Louiſbourg, about three o'clock in 
the afternoon:” As ſoon as M. Dubois de la Motte 
had caſt anchor, he hoiſted the ſquare flag on the 
mizen- maſt, the Vice-Admiral's diſtinction. We 


found there M. de Beaufremont, who was returned 


from St. Domingo ſince Whit- Sunday. He was on 
board the Tonnant ; and the other ſhips of his ſqua- 
dron were, the Defenſeur, the Diademe, Þ Inflexibie, and 
Eveillé; and his eee were and . MOR i 
Comtte. © l 39 


M. Dureveſt was den two > St Woke us, W | 


te ſquadron of Provence, excepting le Vaillant, 


which had been ſeparated from them by the fog; ond 


which arrived only five days after. 
About a fortnight: after our arrival, the ſlips he Bi- 
zarre and le Celebre were ordered to ſet ſail for Que- 


bec, to convoy the veſſels on board of which was the 


battalion of Berry. The Fleur de Lys ſet ſail ſome 


days after, to convoy a ſmall veſſel laden with the 


baggage of the battalion; but, having parted com- 
pany during the fog, this veſſel was taken by a priva- 


teer; all the crew, however, eſcaped upon land. The 


Fleur de Lys came back after a ten days cruize, with- 
out having met any thing but a merchantman, which 
very happily entered here: the was laden n 98 
viſions for the Runen. 
The 
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The Chevalier de Grafle eame back the 1oth of 


June, with the ſchooner upon which he cruized round 


Halifax; he brought us no certain news of the mo- 
tions of the Engliſh. He had landed upon the coaſt 
a man named Gautier, who 1s acquainted with the 
language of the ſavages: this man took two of them, 
with whom he was acquainted along with him, 
and they went together as far as the gates of Halifax; 
they killed five Engliſhmen, and brought off one 
prifoner, who ſays that Admiral Holbourn is ex- 
pected. from England with 28 __ of the ine and 
do tranſports. 

The 19th July, M. Boiſhebert bragbe? 55 
cad a hundred and fifty ſavages, and as many 
Canadians, whom be conducted through woods and 
mountains with a great deal of trouble and fatigue. 
They are encamped two leagues from hence: fifteen 
of thoſe got drunk yeſterday, and went to a wo- 
man's houſe to aſk her for more drink; ſhe refuſing 
to give them any, they attempted to ſtrangle her; the 
guard was called, and came immediately; one of the 
{avages laid his hand upon the Corporal's gun, as ſoon 
as he entered, but the ſoldier who followed him, 
gave him a blow, and obliged him to let go his hold: 
the ſavages ſurrounded the three men, who wanted to 
fire, but the Corporal very prudently prevented razed 


and the ſavages were beaten out of the houſe. Who- 


ever gives any liquor to theſe people is liable to be 
puniſned by being ſent to the galleys; this _ 


ment has not yet been inflicted, but if the firſt per- 


ſon who gives them liquor were to be hanged up im- 

mediately, ſuch diſmal adventures would not fte 

ſo often. 

--20th of July. Our crews. dia to recover: 

thoſe who are in good health go out to wood and 
water. 
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water. We are all. repaired at preſent, and ready to 
put to ſea again. In the mean time, at all events, 

we are employed in making a garden, from which 
we hope to gather ſallad ſome time hence; which 
is a great matter in this country, where it is very 
ſcarce. We go a fiſhing every day ; there is plenty 
of fiſh here, which 1s of great ſervice to the crews, 
for there are no other refreſhments. 

A battery is going to be erected on the corner of 
the iſlet, capable of bearing at a diſtance ; for there 
vas none there before, ſo that no ſhip could be 
fired upon till ſhe arrived in the very road. The 
guns of the Royal battery, which the Engliſh made 
uſe of in the laſt ſiege, to take the town, are to be 
employed for that purpoſe. _ | 

The fortifications of the town are {till carried on 
very vigorouſly, under the inſpection of M. Franquet, 
Chief engineer of New France, and Brigadier 1 in the 
King's armies, It is ſaid that he is a very able man. 
At preſent he has given orders to demoliſh the Black 
Cape, which is a mountain of rocks, half a quarter of 
a league from the town, and where batteries might 
be erected to command it. : 

The 17th, the two frigates the Comte and the | 
Brune ſet fail, in order to cruize-for ſome time, and 
to ſuccour a merchantman, which is blocked up by a 
brigantine four leagues from hence. 

The 25th, they returned to port with the veſſel, | 
Which had had a ſmart engagement with another 

merchantman. f 

The 1ſt of Auguſt, a veſſel from la Rochelle ar- 
rived here, laden with all kinds of merchandize and 
proviſions. She only met a ſmall privateer, which 
chaſed her for ſome time. Orders are given to raiſe 


three 
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three companies of volunteers, taken from the pilotins 
of the ſhips. The 2d, M. Genouil reviewed the 
three companies of volunteers and the battalion of 
marines. 

The 3d, half a 5 LCA ſavages, who went with 
Gautier a fortnight ago, arrived; they brought with . 
them three Engliſhmen priſoners, of whom very in- 
tereſting things are reported. 

We went yeſterday to ſee the camp of the ſavages 
M. Boiſhebert brought from Canada; there are 150 
of them, and as many Canadians; they are all tole- 
rably well armed, and ſeem to be very deſirous of 
ſerving the King, whom they call their Fai ber of , 
Paris. They are encamped in a ereek towards the 
bay of Gabarus, where the Engliſh landed when they 
took the town, Good intrenchments have been 
made there, with ſome pieces of canon, to prevent 
the Engliſh from landing, 1 in caſe they ſhould at- 


tempt it. 
Upon the intelligence M. Dubois de la Motte has 


received, that the Engliſh were to come and make 


ſome attempts, he cauſed intrenchments to'be thrown. 
up 1n almoſt all che places where a deſcent could be 
The moſt proper creek for this pur- 
poſe was that of the Great Laurembeck ; and accord- 
ingly he had put more canon and troops there. _ 
The 7th of Auguſt I received orders from the 


Commiſſioner of the ſquadron to quit the. veſſel, 


and go and encamp at Laurembeck, to provide for 
the ſubſiſtence of the troops. 

The 8th, I embarked on board the ſchooner, t to. 
convey proviſions ſufficient to ſubſiſt 800 men; for 


twelve days: they arrived the next xt day. My firſt 
care 


E FP E N D EN 


care was to have barracks conſtructed, to ſhelter _ 
proviſions from bad weather. 

The 9th, the troops for guarding cheſe three 50 
came to their poſts; beſides 6001marines, there were 
200 volunteers taken from the pilotim of the whole 
ſquadron, commanded by officers of the navy. At 
firſt there was a great confuſion, as well in the diſtri- 
bution of proviſions, as in the arrangement of each 
poſt: but at preſent every thing is in good order, 
we are ready to give the Engliſh a good reception. 
As there are ſeveral other places favourable for land- 
ing, the General has taken care to fend troops there. 

The 19th, in the evening, we ſaw 21 fail of Engliſh 
ſhips, conſiſting of 16 or 17 ſhips of the line, and 
the reſt frigates. They came near enough to the 
city clearly to diſtinguiſh the ſhips that are in the 
harbour. The 20th, we again perceived them in the 
morning ; but the fog coming on concealed them 
from us. 

The camp was originally intended to laſt only 
twelve days, but as the Engliſh have not yet made 
any attempt, the General, being afraid of their re- 
turn, has cauſed proviſions to be delivered to us for 
twelve days more. For my part, I do not believe we 
ſhall conſume them all; becauſe this is the time 
when high winds are very frequent, which will oblige 
them to put to ſea; for ſhould they how while they 
remain upon our coaſt, they would be in great 
danger. 

The General has given orders for the ſhips that 
were at the farthermoſt part of the bay to be towed 
up, in order to anchor in the great road, that they 


may be near at hand to ſet ſail with che whole fleet, 
upon the firſt ſignal. 


We 
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Me are impatiently expecting the Engliſh, to come 
to a reſolution, either one way or another. A veſſel 


from la Rochelle, laden with proviſions, arrived yeſ- 


terday, which reported that it had ſeen the En ſw 
embers, in the ſouth-weſt. | 

The Engliſh not having appeared again, M. Du- 
bois de la Motte has judged that it was not proper 
to keep the detachment of marines and the volun- 
teers in the camp of Laurembeck any longer ; accord- 
ingly, he has given orders to M. de Caſtillon, Com- 
mander of the camp, to ſtrike the tents, and re-im- 
bark the troops in the ſloops, which were come to 
fetch them from the further end of the bay. 

With regard to the affairs of Canada, the following 
is a circumſtantial dae 4 which: will inform you of 
them. | ut 


N. VIII. 
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Cory of a Letter written How Quitee; the lotb of 


Auguſt 1757, with 2 to the 1 wbich have 
en il Camus, | 


VINCE the capture of Cats all the vi 
lages of the five Iroquois nations have deter- 


mined to join us, or to remain neuter. In the month 


of November laſt, they ſent an embaſſy to the Gene- 
ral, compoſed of 200 of their principal Chiefs, They 


remained at Montreal near two months, where they 


were received with every teſtimony of _ friendſhip. 
They preſented to our Governor ſeveral necklaces, 
ſpecifying matters of importance to the colony. One 
of the necklaces was to aſſure us, that they had ſeen 
with pleaſure the ſucceſs of our enterprize upon 
Oſwego, or Chovaghen ; another, ſpecified their en- 
gagements never to permit the Engliſh to form new 
eftabliſhnienits upon Lake Ontario, or in the neigh- 
bourhood; another, was to induce us to eſtabliſh, in 
the midſt of their villages, magazines to furniſh them 
with what they ſhould want, and to receive the pro- 
duce of their chace in exchange; another, was to 
offer us their young warriors to affiſt us in fighting 
the enemy. All theſe propoſals have been received 
very favourably ; and; if order to give thern certain 


teſtimonies of it, they were laden with preſents, be- 
fore they retufned to their villages. 


The 21ſt of January, M. de Rovilly, doing the 
duty of Major at St. Frederic, received orders "from 
M. de Lufignan; Commander of the fort of that 
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name, to repair to the fort of Carillon, to convey 
there proviſions of all kinds, with eight carriages, each 


drawn by two horſes, and eſcorted by fifteen ſoldiers, 
one ſerjeant, and two officers of the Royal Rouſſillon, 
and of the navy. Three of the carriages, with ten 


ſoldiers, had led the van, and being at the peninſula, 


M. de Rouilly perceived the enemy coming out of the 
wood, to the number of 70 or 80 men, who attacked 


the three carriages; ſeven of our men were taken 
priſoners, and three eſcaped, by retreating upon the 

horſes. The enemy purſued them, but in vain. M. 
de Rovilly detached a man on horſeback to acquaint 
M. de Luſignan with this event, who immediately 


ſent a reinforcement of 100 men, without any pro- 


viſions, and little ammunition, as well ſavages as 


Canadian ſoldiers or volunteers. Four officers, five 


cadets, and two volunteers, were afterwards ſent off 


to convey proviſions and ammunition, and our little 


detachment made a forced march to intercept the 


enemy: At two o'clock in the afternoon they arrived 
at the place where they were to wait for them; an 
hour after they ſaw the Engliſh, who were marching 


on ſlowly and finging. Half of our detachment made 
a diſcharge of muſketry, which had no effect. The 
action was begun with obſtinacy, and laſted till night; 


the enemy in their flight ſeized upon an advantage- 
ous poſt. At eight o'clock at night, two Canadians 
came to acquaint the Commander that the ammu- 
nition failed. Twenty-five men were diſpatched to 
bring ſome up, and returned at nine o'clock; the 
enemy then quitted the field of battle, and fled to- 


wards the Bay :—their loſs conſiſted of 40 men killed, 
among-which were three officers ; and eight priſoners, 
two of whom were wounded ; ;—thoſe who fled were, 


in 
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in all kits almoſt-all wounded, fince . andy 
| three of them got back to Fort George; from whence 
they were detached. We have loſt on this occaſion 
eleven men, w who died upon the field of battle, among 
whom is included one ſavage; we had twenty-ſix 
men wounded; among whom was M. Baſſerode, 


Captain of Languedoc, who commanded the detach- ; 


ment, beſides four cadets, ſeventeen ſoldiers, two 
Canadians, and two ſavages. 

M. de Vaudrevil having demtininad. to ot a 
winter campaign, in order to attempt an expedition 
againſt Fort George, ordered accordingly a detach- 


ment of x600 men, 300 of which were land forces, 


commanded by M. de Poulariez, Captain of Grena- 


diers in the regiment of Bearn, 300 marines, 60 


Canadians, and 400 ſavages. This detachment was 
commanded by M. de Rigaud, brother to the Go- 
vernor General, having under his command M. de 
Longueil, Lieutenant of the King at Quebec, M. 
Damas, Captain of the rege ve, the Soong who 


41 4 4 4 


— 4 0 of the artillery, bg as 3 This 


detachment ſet off from Montreal in the beginning 
"Il March, and; on account of the bad weather; did 
not arrive till the th, from whence it matched the 
15th, paſting to the ſouth of the lake St, Sacrament, 
and encamped the 18th at the diſtance of à league 
and a half from Fort George; M. Poulariez, accom- 
panied by Meſſrs. Dumas; Raimond, and Savourin, 
were ordered to reconnoitre that fort within a quar- 
ter of a league; they perceived the enemy in motion; 
this made them doubt the ſucceſs of the eſcalade, 
which had been projected, and upon their report M. 
Rigaud gave it up. The 19th, the ſavages and ſome 
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Canadians went and fired at the foot of the fort: 
The 20th, 21ſt, and 224, the troops were employed 
in burning a fortlet, in which there were a few vo- 
lunteers, who, on the approach of our detachment, 


took refuge in the fort: 300 boats, four barks, two 
ſheds, one hoſpital, ſome barracks, a ſawing mill, and a 
quantity of wood for fire and building, were likewiſe 
burnt. M. le Mercier, by order of the Commandant, 
ſent. a ſummons to the Commander of the fort to 


ſurrender; but he made anſwer, that if he were to 


-periſh there, with all his garriſon, he would defend 


himſelf as well in a bad poſt as in a Foun. one. We 
then retired. 


The Engliſh have made no fallies: the ſavages 


affirm that they have killed twenty, who came out of 


the fort; but they are not believed. Our loſs has 
been five men killed and ſix wounded. 
M. Wolf, a partizan officer belonging to the land 


forces, exaſperated at not having been able, after ſeve- 
ral attempts, to ſet fire to a bark of 16 guns, which 


was ſtill upon the ſtocks, and under the canon of the 
fort, aſked permiſſion to go there with twenty men, 
giving aſſurances that he would burn it without max- 
ing uſe of the uſual artifices: Having obtained per- 
miſſion, he made ſome faggots of dry wood, took a 
pot of greaſe, and a hatchet, with which he made 
five holes in the body of the veſſel, wherein he thruſt 
his wood and his greaſe, and burnt it in n face of 
the enemy, who fired ſtrongly from che raußparts, but 
did not attempt a ſally. _ | Py 

Several parties of ſavages and Canadians have been 
ſent out in the month of June, with a view to-acquire 
certain intelligence of the enemy, and of. che moye- 
ments they might make. Theſe parties bug taken 
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ſome priſoners in different places, who all agree in 


ſaying that Fort George was defended by fifteen or 
eighteen hundred men, and Fort Lydius by five or 

ſix thouſand: that their grand army, as well as Lord 
Loudon, were gone to the borders of the ſea on an 


important expedition. This intelligence has deter- 
mined our, Generals to lay ſiege to che firſt fort, and,. 

according to circumſtances, both forts mays perkags, 
be attacked at the ſame time. e 

The length and the ſeverity of the winter pe re- 

tarded our navigation, and the arrival of the firſt 
ſhips from Europe; conſequently the. campaign has 
not been opened as ſoon as it was propoſed, ſo that 
the laſt diviſions of our troops have not been able to 
arrive at Fort Vaudreuil or Carillon till towards the 
end of the month of June. The artillery, and every 
thing neceſſary for a ſiege, ; arrived there as ; ſoon, not- 
withſtanding the difficulty of r navigating, and tranſ- 

port. M. Jacaw, who was been made Captain of 
artillery this year, has ſignalized his, zeal upon this 
occaſion ; ; he has invented a boat, in which three. 
men can make uſe of a ſix-pounder, which is as ſer- 


viceable in a retreat, as in purſuing the enemy; 1 be- 


lieve that this kind of boat will be of great ſervice 
upon the lake St. Sacrament, as it's motion is caſy, 
as it draws very little water, and is not bigger than 
'A canoe for eight men. Nevertheleſs, the men are 
ſheltered from the muſketry 1 in it, ang the gun only 
appears when it is let off. 

The Marquis of Montcalm ſer out from Montréal 
the 13th of July, and arrived at Carillon the 18th. 
The 20th he detached M. de St. Ours, an officer of 
the colony, with 10 choſen Canadians, five of whom 
were brothers, called the Paul de Sorel, in order to 
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proceed in making diſcoveries on the lake. When 
they arrived facing the Sugar- loaf rock, five Engliſh 
barges, with ſixty men :n each, came out of a creek, 

which projected into a point, and ſurrounded them, 
with 150 more Engliſh who were on land: The 
canoe of M. de St. Ours had the good fortune to 
eſcape, and to gain a little iſland; they there waited 
ſteadily for the enemy, and, when they were within 
half piſtol-ſhot, he fired his ſix pounder upon them, 


which threw their barges into confuſion; the ſecond 


and third firing diſconcerted them totally: they 
ſhamefully retreated, and M. de St. Ours returned to 
Carillon with his little troop, after having killed 
about fifty of the Engliſh; he was only lightly 
wounded ; one of the Pauls received five hg, but 
Was very little hurt. 

This little adventure having EO LOBE to M. = 
Montcalm, that the enemy's intention was to inſult 
our advanced poſts, to endeavour, without doubt, to 
take ſome priſoners, he detached M. Marin, with 
zoo ſavages, and 100 Canadians, . ro make incurſions 
towards the river Chicot. He ſet out from Carillon 
the 21ſt, and the ſame day he got to the end of the 
bay, where he found a patrole of ten, Engliſh, whom 
he killed; the ſavages ſcalped them, and 100 of the 
party returned t to Carillon : he continued his march 
towards Fort Lydius; a and the 22d he met an ad- 


vanced guard of that poſt, conſiſting | of 50 men, 


whom he likewiſe killed, except one man, who was 
taken priſoner. From this place again, about a 
hundred of the ſavages, after having ſcalped the 
dead, returned to Carillon. There only remained 
180 men with M. Marin. He purſued his way, and 


arrived the 230 1 in view of the enemy's camp, under 


the 
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the canon of Fort Lydius : he fired his volley there at 
day-break, Killed ſeveral of the enemy, and ſpread the 


alarm in their camp. About 2000 men took up 


arms in a tumultuous manner, and came out of their 
intrenchments to attack our 180 brave fellows, Who 
had retired to the ſkirts of the wood; they fought 
for two hours and a half againſt this numerous body, 
a great many of whom they killed ; the circumſtance 
that will appear the moſt ſurpriſing is, that they had 


the good fortune of not loſing one ſingle man, ex- 
cept a Canadian, who died of fatigue two days 


after. M. Marin returned to camp the 25th. 


The 22d, M. de Montcalm detached alſo 400 
men under the command of M. de Corbiers, an 
officer of the colony, to wit, 300 ſavages, and 100 


Canadians. They were ordered to beat about the 
lake, to try to diſcover the Engliſh barges which had' 
attacked M. de St. Ours ; it was not long before they 
met with the enemy. The 25th they perceived, a 
little beyond the Sugar-loaf rock, 23 barges and two 

Engliſh yawls. - Our people gained the iſland where 
M. de St. Ours had ſo well defended himſelf. The 
enemy attempted to approach, but when they were 


within ſhot, the ſavages, after having ſetup their famous 


war-hoop, fired ſo fortunately, that the Engliſh put 


out to ſea, in order to ſave themſelves by flight; but 


it was in yain, our {ſwift canoes of bark, and our boats, 


ſoon came up with them, in the middle of the lake, 


and. a moſt terrible naval engagement then enſued. 
This party of the enemy was entirely defeated ; it 
conſiſted of a Colonel, four Captains, four Lieute- 
nants, four Enſigns, and 360 private. They had 


ſet out from Fort George with an intention of car- 


ing olf ſome priſoners from our advanced poſts : 
Bb 4 twenty» 
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twenty-one barges and the ſkiffs were taken, 180. 
dead were found in them, and 146 priſoners, among 
whom were ſix officers: the two barges which eſcaped | 
were very roughly handled, Ir muſt be owned, 
that all this has much the appearance of a romance. ; 
It is, however, ſtrictly true; and the circumſtance 
that muſt appear moſt fingular 1 is, that upon this 
occaſion again we have not loſt one man. 

Our whole army began their march towards the 
end of the month for Fort George. It conſiſts of 
000 regular troops, 4000 Canadians, and 2000 
9 2 11 : 4000 men go by land, under the command : 
of M. de Levy ; 3000 go by the lake, with M, de 
Montcalm at their head; and the remainder will oc 
cupy ſome poſts which are neceſſary to be guarded. 
We ſhall have forty pieces of canon with us in this | 

expedition. God ſend us a a happy ſucceſs ! 
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Coty of a letter written from Quebec, the 17th 5 Auguſt 


1757, concerning the ſurrender and e f | 
Fort Geerge, EO” 


WE were yeſterday informed, by an extraordinary 
courier, that Fort George was in the poſſeſſion of the 
King of France, This i is the capitulation, | 
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Articles of capitulation granted to Lieutenant 
Colonel Monro, for his Britannic Majeſty's gar- 
riſon of Fort William Henry, or George, the 
intrenched camp which is joined to it, and it's 
dependencies, by M. de Montcalm, General of 
the troops of his moſt Chriſtian N in | 
> Coane, the hoes ot N 17 7 Fa 


ls Article 
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Article "oh 


'T he 3 of Fort William (OPER 4 ah 
troops which are in the intrenched camp above men- 
tioned, ſhall march out with the baggage and arms 
only of the officers and ſoldiers. They are to re- 
tire to Fort Edward, eſcorted by a detachment of 
French troops, and by ſome officers attached to the 


ſavages as interpreters, and are to ſet out early to- 
morrow morning. 


Article 2 5 


The gate of the fort ſhall be given up, fon the 
ſigning of the capitulation, to the troops of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the intrenched camp, at the 


time of the departure of Nis: Britannic W 
troops. | 


Article IT. 


All the artillery, ammunition, and proviſions, in a 
word, every thing except the effects of the officers 
and ſoldiers, as ſpecified in the firſt article, ſhall be 
fairly given up to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's troops; 
and for this purpoſe an exact inventory ſhall be de- 
livered of the warlike ſtores, and other effects, which 
are the object of this article, obſerving that it ex- 


| tends to the fort, the intrenchmaft, and their de- 


Pendencies. 
Article IV. 
The garriſon of the fort, intrenched camp, and de- 


PIE ſhall not ſerve for eighteen months, from 
the 


VI. 


K 1 5 E N 5 1 K. 
the date hereof, againſt his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 


or "againſt his allies ; and with the capitulation, ſhall 
be delivered an accurate liſt of thoſe troops, in which 


are to bè comprehended the names of the ſtaff and 


other officers, engineers, officers of imma + com- 
mihries, and other” 4g er in _ | 


Aetiele Vs 


1 the courſe of three months, all che * ny 
ſoldiers, Canadians, women, and ſavages, who have 
been taken upon land ſince the beginning of the war 
in North America, ſhall be ſent back to Carillon; 
and, by producing acknowledgments from the French 
Commanders to whom they ſhall be remitted, a like 
number of the garriſon of Fort George ſhall be 
enabled to ſerve again, according to the liſt which 


will be delivered by the * officer conducting 
the priſoners. 


Ns abs . 


An officer ſhall be left as a Wage till the re- 
turn of the detachment ſent to eſcort the troops of 
N ente Majeſty. 


/ 
1 


Article VII. 


All the ſick and wounded, who ſhall be bbund 
unable to be tranſported to Fort Edward, ſhall re- 
main under the protection of the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, who will take the neceſſary care of them, and 
will ſend them back to their en as ſoon aer 
are cured. 
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No more - proviſions ſhall be taken for this ſub⸗ 


fiſtence of his Britannic Majeſty's troops, than what 
ue ſufficient for to-day and to-morrow, 


Article Xx. 
The Marquis de Montcalm, deſirous of ſhewing 


to Lieutenant Colonel Monro, and his garriſon, marks 


olf his eſteem, on account of their honourable de- 


fand ns them a ſix-pounder. 


Done in the trenches under Fort William 
Henry, the gth of Auguſt. 1757, at noon, 


. in the name of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, according; to the powers veſted in me by the 
Marquis of Vaudreuil, Governor and Lieutenant 
General for the King in New France. 3 (ONSRO 


The Engliſh did not defend cis vis 
well at. this place as at Oſwego; we opened the 
trenches the 4th of this month, and, as you ſee, they 
ſurrendered on the gth at noon. Their loſs con- 
ſiſted of 150 men, fix of which were officers of diſ- 
tinction. Their garriſon conſiſted of 2000 men, and 
they were in want neither of artillery nor proviſions 
of any kinds. Nevertheleſs, this conqueſt has only 
coſt us 25 men; to wit, fourteen ſavages, ſix Cana- 
dians, and five ſoldiers; and we had about as many 


wounded. I believe we ſhall undertake no other 
p this dee 


We 
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We ſubjoin here an account, for the explanation of the r 
Beginning of the war, which ought to have been in- 
ſerted before, but which we have but lately found. 


Account of Fort Duqueſne, ſituated in 40 degrees 
30 minutes latitude, upon the confluence of 
the rivers Malanque and Ohio. 

About the year 1750, the Engliſn built a kind of 
fort near the river Malanque, at 400 miles diſtance 
from Quebec, where that river then diſcharged it- 
ſelf in the Ohio. Some victuallers came to the laſt- 
mentioned river, and built huts upon the borders of 
it, for the convenience of their trade. Information 
was received of this at Quebec, and, as it is neceſſary 
to go down the Ohio to reach the Miſſiſſippi, it was 
feared that this eſtabliſhment might hereafter be. 
come conſiderable enough to intercept the commu- 
nication between theſe two colonies ; to prevent 
which, it was reſolved alſo to eſtabliſh a fortification 
there. In 1752, a detachmenr of Canadians and 
ſavages was ſent out, who having found the vic- 
tuallers upon the Ohio, brought tbein away priſon- 
ers to Quebec. Some militia and other troops were 
immediately raiſed, who went in the ſpring of the 


year 1753 to that ſame river. They built there a 


fort, upon the confluence of the rivers Ohio and Ma- 
lanquẽ, compoſed of four baſtions, one of which 
bears upon the angle of the rivers. That part of it 
which is towards the water is only paliſaded; but 
that towards land is made into a kind of terrace, 
ſupported upon a frame of wood. The whole of it 
conſiſts of twenty-ſix toiſes, from one fide to the 


other, and this is what is called tort Duqueſne, a 


name 


4 1 2 


name which it derives from the. Captain of the ſhip | 


who commanded then in that colony. 


When this ſettlement was completed, an Officer 
With a detachment of fifteen men was ſent to ſum- 
mon the Engliſh to abandon the fort which they had N 
built upon our territory; this claim was founded 


upon our being in poſſeſſion of all that country, as 


far as the mountains which ſeparate us from New 


England. The only anſwer given to this Officer, 
was a diſcharge of muſketry, by which he, with ſome 
of his men, was killed, and the reſt taken priſoners. 
A detachment of 250 men, conſiſting of militia and 
ſavages, was immediately ſent, who ſurrounded the 
fort, and obliged it to capitulate. The garrriſon 
conſiſted of 400 men. The Engliſh obliged them- 
ſelves, by the capitulation, to quit that eſtabliſhment ; 
and acknowledged, that the only reaſon of their be- 
ing-attacked, was to revenge the death of the French 


they had aſſaſſinated at the gates of their fort the 


preceding year. It was agreed, that two Captains 
ſhould remain as hoſtages *till the return of the pri- 
ſoners, whom the Engliſh had ſent to Virginia, and 


whom they promiſed to return within two months: 


in conſequence of this promiſe, they were ſuffered to 
depart without moleſtation, and the -two hoſtages 
were ſent to Quebec, where they {till remain, 
During the winter of 1754, information was re- 
ceived, that the Engliſh were making great prepara- 


tions, in order to deſtroy Fort Duqueſne. Upon this 


intelligence, the militia of the ſtrait, and the fort of 
Michilimakinac, as well as the ſavages of the envi- 
rons, were ordered to march ; ſome troops were alſo 
detached from Quebec: this made all together 1, 200 
men, as well lavages as Canadians ; there ſtill re- 

mained 
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mained ſome at the paſſage of the river Aux baifs; 


who have not been able to take any part in this ac- 
on. 

: According to people who have ſome knowledge of 
the country, it is pretended, that, to preſerve this poſt, 

a more conſiderable eſtabliſhment ſhould be made 
there, and be put in a condition to be able to wait 
for ſuccours, which muſt neceſſarily be a long while 
before they can arrive, either from the ſtrait or from 


wine, n are the neareſt poſts. 


mee of the 9th of July, 17 Fe. 
Information was received at Fort Duqueſne, that 


the Engliſh were ſet out to come and take it by ſur- 


prize; the Commandant immediately formed a de- 
tachment of 250 French and 6 50 ſavages, to go and 
meet the enemy. 

This party began their march the 9th, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and at noon they found 
themſelves within ſight -oſ-the Engliſh, who were 
likewiſe at no greater diſtance than three leagues from 
the fort. The engagement began immediately: the 
fire of the, enemy's artillery obliged our people to 
retreat twice. M. de Beaupreau, Commandant, was 
killed at the third firing. M. Dumas ſucceeded him; 
and did his duty perfectly well. Our Frenchmen; 
ſupported by the ſavages, obliged the Engliſh to give 
way, though we had no artillery ; the enemy began 
a retreating fight, but finding that the ardour of our 


| people, far from diminiſhing, was, on the contrary; 


increaſing, being emboldened by ſucceſs; they were 
obliged to give way, after four hours of very ſtrong 
firing. M. Dumas, who had only a few Frenchmen 
left with him, would not engage in the purſuit of the 


2 enemy, 
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enemy, bs thought i it more prudent to return to the 
fort; but the next day he intruſted this expedition 
to the ſavages of the ſtrait, and thoſe of Michilima- 
kinac. We therefore remained mn of the field 
of battle? ” 

It is computed that ths nc loſs amounts to 
1, 00 men, a hundred oxen, about 400 horſes, their 
ſtandards, military cheſt, artillery, &c. | 

On our part, we have only loſt three officers, five 
ſoldiers, and fifteen ſavages : and we have ae 
twenty wounded, 

The 13th of Auguſt we eas that M. Die deal, 
Brigadier of the army, ſent to command the troops 
which came over in the ſquadron of M. Dubois de 

la Motte, was upon his march at the head of the 
battalions of la Reine and Bearn, in order to relieve 
Fort Frederic, upon the river St. Laurence. 

The zeal was ſo great among the inhabitants of 
Montréal, that neither age, nor condition, nor any 
reaſon whatſoever, has appeared ſufficient to diſpenſe 
them from following the COMMUNI : 
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. 


A ww of what paſſed 5 kl the appearance and 
ſtay of the Engliſh fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Hawke, on the coaſts of Aunix and Saintonge, 
from the 20th of September to the 2d of O#ober, 
T757* 


N TIE the 20th of September 17 57, the 
drums beat the General at Rochefort, at 
nine o'clock in the evening, on the appearance of the 
Engliſh fleet in the Channel. The Prudent and the 
Capricieux, commanded by Meſſts. Deſgoutte and la 
Filliere the elder, Captains of ſhips, were at that 
eime in the harbour ; they tried to get into 1 | 
and ſucceeded. 

On Wedneſday the 21ſt, at fix o'clock in the 
evening, the drums beat another General, to give 
notice that the ſquadron was advancing ; that it 
conſiſted of eighteen * large ſhips, three frigates, 
fifty- eight veſſels, two bomb- ketches, and two fire- 


ſhips. 


On Thurſday the 22d, this formidable fleet was 
ſeen coming in, towards half-an-hour after ſix in the 
evening, near Fouras. The iſland of Aix concealed 
it, ſo that the firſt ſhip was only ten toiſes diſtant 
from the landing-place, M. du Pin de Belugard, 


Captain of a ſhip, who commanded in the fort of 


Fouras, was at that time employed in making the 
Platforms, four or five of which were not yet finiſhed : 


* There were 18 ſhips, 4 frigates, 2 bomb-ketches, 2 fire-ſhips, 
and 80 tranſports. 


7 there 
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there were only there, at that time, 1 50 men derached 
from the regiment of Bearn, with as many from the 


regiment of Bigorre, and 700 men to guard the 


coaſts. Lieutenant Colonel Rouergue commanded 
the troops which were without the fort. 

On Friday the 23d, M. de Langeron, Lieutenant 
General, arrived at the fort at ſix o'clock in the 
morning. He collected the few troops of marines, 
and Swiſs, which compoſed a battalion of 800 men, 


commanded by M. du Poyet, Captain of a ſhip, who 


was encamped at Vergeroux. In the morning, a lit- 
tle wood, ſituated between Fort Fouras and the re- 
doubt of Vergeroux, was reconnoitred. It was in- 


trenched on the ſame day with extraordinary expe- 


dition. In the morning, eleven of the largeſt ſhips 
were in the road, at the place where our ſhips uſually 
anchor. At half an hour paſt twelve o'clock at 
noon, the Magnanime, one of their ſhips, ran aground 
upon a rock which faces the battery of the Iſle of 
Aix; two other ſhips alſo drew as near as they 
could, and the firing from the Magnanime was ſo 
fierce, that the battery. of 16 guns, commanded by 
M. de 1a Boucherie Fromenteau, Lieutenant of ar- 


tillery, was entirely deſtroyed, and the gunners, who 


could not ſtand the langrage-ſhot, fell flat upon the 
ground, and M. de la Bouchgie could not make 
them get up again. In the Eon there was one 
gunner killed, and ſeven or eight wounded. M. de 
Puibernier, Sub Lieutenant of a ſhip, was wounded 1 in 
the thigh by a muſket-ſhot, and bruiſed in the face. 
An Officer of militia, who commanded in the fort, 
ſtruck the flag ; others affirm, that it was knocked 
down by a canon-ſhot, which carried away the 

I II. e * 
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85 211 laſted an hour and a quarter. 


Anne. 


faſtening. However that may be, the attack and 
the reduction of the fort Jaſted only three quarters 
of an hour *. At ſeven o'clock in the evening, the 


Royal regiment of dragoons went to Fouras. Our 


fears were great, and with reaſon, that they would 
not attack Fouras; but that they would enter the 
river, where the defence was not yet prepared. If 


they had done this, we ſhould have been ruined 
' without reſource, and the port of Rochefort would 


have been no more. 


They were not more enterprizing on * NG the 
24th, and our fears ſtill increaſed, which were car- 
ried to the utmoſt on Sunday the 25th, becauſe the 
fleet altered their poſition. ; the largeſt ſhips, to the 
number of nine, remained at anchor at the iſland of 
Aix, and the remainder of the fleet ranged ap 
ſelves upon a line before the Platin d' Angoulin; 
was faid, that in this poſition the largeſt ſhips a 


attack the fort of Fouras, and of the iſland Madame, 


that the others would ſeize upon the entrance of the 
river, and that thoſe who were before the Platin, 
would diſpoſe their troops for landing upon their 
floops and flat-bottomed boats, and would from 
thence ſet off to enter the river, and make their de- 


ſcent at the Platin; that they would form them- 


ſelves there, that part being only defended by the- 


regiments of Bearn and of Bigorre, which, though 


incomplete, had yet furniſhed three hundred men, all 


of them ' commanded by M. Rouſſiac: in a word, 
they have attempted nothing, and we owe our ſal- 


vation only to their inaction, and to Providence. 


The fleet continued in the ſame poſition till it's de- 
Parture. 


The 


LA! PIPUEANEDE FAX. 
The 26th, 27th, and 28th; on Which were the 

bigbelt tides, the weather being favourable, ſeveral 

of their floops were employed in ſounding the coaſt; 


but our forts obliged them to retire, when they got 
within eanon- mot at that time we had about eight 


thouſand men upon our coaſts; namely, three thou- 


ſand at Angoulin, commanded by M. de Rouſ- 
ſiac; two thouſand at Fouras, by M. de Langeron; 
and three thouſand in the Saintonge, from "the extent 
of the Iſle Madame to Soubiſe; without reckoning 

what troops there might be at Oleron, and towards 
Brouage and Marenes: theſe laſt were eommanded 


by M. de Surgeres. We were then in tolerable good 


order at Rochefort; there were upon our. ramparts 
ſixty-two pieces of e from TAI ⁰ 1 
1 es ; 

On Thurſday the word, A bornb-kerch NY as near 
as it could to Fouras, and flung five bombs in it, 
which fell at more than 100 toiſes from the fort. Our 
two armed ſloops, which were in a little creek of 
Fouras, commanded by Meſſrs. Beaumanoir and 
Feron, Sub- lieutenants of ſhips of the port of Breſt, 
advanced, and fired ſeveral of their, 24 pounders, 
three of which reached the bomb-ketch. Upon a 
ſignal ſhe'made, a frigate and ſeveral Hoops were de- 
tached, which took her in tow; ſhe was already got 


near the coaſt. Others ay that my only! nn: 
panied her, | 


On Friday the Joch, every :rfilnge 0 terelatheda quiet 
and in the ſame poſition; except the ſhips" of war, 


which quitted the road of the iſland | of Alx, and 
joined all thoſe which had ſtill continued in a line be- 
fore the Platin d Angoulin; and it was nen that 

Ce : they 
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they 1 ſuffered themſelves to be driven by the ebb- tide 
into the road of Chef de Baye: ſeveral ſmall veſ- 
ſels, which had remained in the road of the iſle of 
Aix, executed the ſame manceuyre, ſo that the road 
was cleared of every ſhip, Towards the evening it 
was perceived that a frigate was returning in full 
ſail; ſhe pemgined.. ſome time acroſs the in⸗ of 
Aix. 1. 8 
The iſt of ©ftober, they: ot fail with: a fair win 
at N. E. at a time when there was the leſs reaſon to 
believe they would; and in the c = m_ morn- 
ing diſappeared entirelxyx..f 

On Sunday the 22d: of the — n in * 
morning. the camp was partly raiſed, and our ma- 
rines, as welb as the Swiſs, returned to Rochefort. 

It is not known what route the ſquadron. has 

taken, it is however wy certain chat i it has * 

er 1110 

It is 00 that * King! 's houſehold troops, 
— had begun their march on the 29th, will receive 
Den an chair Faye werbe c but to halt. mo. 


Treatment of the garriſon, and the inbaditants * the 
Hons of Aix, by the Engliſo Generale. FI 


The gamiſon was a pride of war's "als regi- 
ment of militia, the gunners, and ſailors, were put 
on board the Engliſn fleet, as well as the:5o maſons 
which were in the ifland for the King's works ; nn 
amount in all to 500 men. oy 

The Officers of artillery, and Banden 5 were 
ſet at liberty upon their parole, and cannot ſerve any 
more during this war. 


| The 
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The fortifications have been razed 1 the mines 
that were ſprung for that purpoſe, in which they 
loſt five of their men. 

Two culverines, and ſeveral mortars, as well as the 
clock of the fort, and that of the church, have been 
embarked in their ſhips; and they broke off the 
trunnions of the canon that they left behind them. 

The proviſions which were found in the iſland be- 
longing to the King, were given to the inhabitants 
by the enemy, to indemnify them for their loſſes, 


upon condition that they ſhould not be taken from 


them after their departure. | 

They have alſo given 2000 Livres ⸗ to be diſtri- 

buted among the ſaid inhabitants, in conſideration of 
the damages they may have ſuſtained. 


A ſailor who attempted to raviſh a woman of the. 


iſland, wag? prevented by ſeveral Engliſh Officers; 
they had him puniſhed on board their ſhip, and made 


up a purſe between them of 50 crown2F, which they 


ſent to the woman, to indemnify her for the riot, 


the brutality of the ſailor had ocecafioned in her 


houſe. 

The following is the ſtate of the port when the 
Engliſh came there, by which one may judge of the 
loſſes our navy we kaye ſuſtained. | 


Above fourſcore pounds denn 
Near fix guiness, 


Ce g'-  ». 1, 09s 


I, 
+ 


2 dae, — 
Le F lors ant 


Le Pu, 


« * LY 
. 


Le Warwic 


Le Dauphin Royal 


Le Hard: — 
L'Inflerible : — 
Lt Copricieus  — 
L* Eveillz 2 — 
Le Raiſonable — 
L' Aigle — — 
L'Aluin — — 


74 M. de Cbavagne, 


74 


7⁴ 


590 


NI. de la Filure, ditto 


The 


modore, - 


(Captain of a ſhip. 


'M. de Maureville 5 


ditto 


The Marquis Deſ- 
gouttes, ditto, 


M. Durtubie, | 
M. de la ''ouche le 
Vaner, Captain, 


M. de Tilly, ditto, 


dead, 


ditto, 


EA 


tain, 


N | of 1756 and in 1757. 
Names of Ships, * Guns, Commanders. 
Le ea de Beurgogns 8 M, Aubigny, Com- 


Chevalier de 
Macnamara, 


N. de la Merville, 


The Chevalier de 
Rohan, 


1 


M. Duchaffaat, Cap- 


| Ships fitted out at the port of Rochſort, at the end 


Deſtination. 


| At Louiſbourg. 


At Louiſbourg. 


Still in the port, 
without arms or 
crew. 
In her 8 to 
Breſt, and it is 
ſaid ſhe is to 
Join M. de Con- 
flans's fleet. 

At Breſt, and is 
part of M. de 
Conflans's ſqua- 
dron. f 
At Louiſbourg. 
At Martinico, & 
at St. Domingo. 
At Louiſbourg, 
belon ging to the 
ſquadron of M. 
Beaufremont. 
In the Road te 
Al.. 
At Louiſbourg. 


— 


Nat yet launch. 


ed, but equip. 
ped. | 
Ar Breſt, 


Breſt. 


UPON 


a P F 01x 
UPON THE STOCKS. 


Names of 877 5. Guns. 
L*Impitueux — 90 


1 8 


I'Orion— — 74 
L' Aftronome — - — 70 
Unknown — — 64 
The. Frigate la Re- 
peche — — 30 


The frame and the keel made, but not 


yet mounted, 


Three quarters made, but fill on the 


ſtocks, and without. 


Theſe are not yet 


workmen 
begun, they are 


only ordered, and the plans of them 


made, 


F RIGAT ES. 


Names of Ships. Guns. 


L' Hermione — — 26 


L' Athalante — 34 


Le Ziphir — F 30 


La Die — — 30 


La Fidelle -— — 26 


La Fribonne— — 24 


La Valeur— — 20 
La Hyacinthe — — 


Commanders. 
M. du Bos, Lieute- 
nant of a ſhip, 


M. de Lizardais, 


Captain, 


M. de Beaucheſne, 
ditto, 


% 


M. de Vaudreuil 


Lieutenant, 


M. Boſcal de Real, 


ditto, 


M. Garnur, Captain 


of a fire«ſhip, 
P IN E 8. 
'L*Outarde — — 16 M. Pingneſt, | 


La Fortune — — — 


Le Rhinoceros —— 


M. Riouffe, Port- 


lieutenant, _ 


8 04 


» , 


Deſtination. * 


At Cayenne, 
and afterwards 
at Martinico. 


5 Not yet fitted 


out, but intend. 
ed to be ſo. 


Upan a cruize, 


Fitted out ſor 
an unknown 
' deſtination, * 


At St. Domingo. 


At Cape Breton. 


On an unknown 
expedition. 
In England, a 
parliamentary 


ſhip, 
Mar. 
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' PLAT-BOTTOMED BOATS os COASTING e 


7 Chevre, 
La Caille. 
| Le Perdrix. 
Ta Pie. 
1 FISHING BOATS, 
Ze Sree, Commanded by M. Soulard, Officer in the 


India ſervice. 
-# St . Jean. 


> 37 


CARCASS $LOOPS. 


2. Anguille, M. Feron, Sub-licutenants 
L' Aventure, M. Beaumanoir, ditto. 


State of the troops that are to go into the country 
of Aunis. 


Regiments. Battalions. Places where Depar- Apt at la 
they are. ture. Rochell. © 


French Guards, 2 Paris 29 Sept. 12 October 
Ditto, 2 — 114 | 
_ Swiſs Guards, 2 Paris 08. 26 
Limouſin, 2 Caen 27 Sept. 13 
Royal Vaiſſeaux, 2 Valogne 29 Sept. 15 
Languedoc, 4 ſquadrons St. Lo 2 Ot, 17 
Bouillon, 2 battalions Mezieres 28 Sept. 19 
Body Guards, | Verſailles 30 Sept. 22 
Mouſquetaire, — — Paris 2 & 4 Oct. 23 & 25 
Light and Heavy | 
Horſe, — — Verſailles 5 Oct. 26 
Horſe Grenadiers, * Troyes 1 OR. - 37 
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Ne xl. 
Letter fron an Intendant to a Maſter of Requeſts. 


LL i is loſt, my dear friend ; the Intendants are 
diſgraced, the Maſters of Requeſts are leſs than 
nothing; all emulation to get forward by money is at 
an end: a nurſery of great men is extinguiſhed. In a 
word, the Secretaries of State are taken from every 
ſituation where able men are expected to be met 
with: high birth, and great dignities, will now only 
furniſh an additional claim for aſpiring to theſe offices. 
How will the State be able to ſubſiſt ? A noviciate, 
and gradual riſe, will be required in every condition. 
Formerly, a man bought a place of Maſter of Re- 
queſts ; he attended the buſineſs, and made his report 
to the Council; if he diſplayed any talents for elo- 
quence, he was made an Intendant, and in that poſt 
the Stateſman began. A Prime Miniſter, or rather a 
Monarch in his province, he accuſtomed himſelf to 
the charms of arbitrary power, he hardened him- - 
ſelf to refuſals: by degrees, a man uſed to raiſe himſelf 
above the prejudices of a citizen, and, after having 
eſtabliſhed roads, raiſed and pulled down gates of 
towns, and gone through ſome provinces, he returned 
a complete Stateſman, of univerſal knowledge; fuf- 
ficiently ſkilled in war to hazard the project of a 
campaign, and diſclaim a General; —in naval affairs, 
to contradict an Officer, and truſt to a Clerk -in 
finances, to exact new impoſts ;—in foreign affairs, 
to know and entertain Ambaſſadors. Frequently, even 
the ſame man, equally fit forall theſe ſeveral employ- 
ments, 
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ments, was ſeen to paſs rapidly from one to the other, 
and to fill. them with the ſame eaſe, and ſimilar 
ſucceſs. 

Every thing is hand. my dear friend ; the af- 
er will be imrutted to the management of 
a man grown old in the ſervice; he will be im- 
powered to reward in others, the ſame kind .of ſer- 
vices he has rendered in his time; if it were only from 
motives of vanity, he will not fail to eſteem them. 

As for foreign affairs, with rank and merit, and 
without any other apprenticeſhip than an embaſſy to 
the neighbouring Courts after having been a few 
years acquainted with the ſecrets of the State, and with 
| negotiations—a man will be enabled to influence the 
deftiny of Europe. The only thing neceſſary will be, 
to take from the navy ſome one of thoſe old warriors, | 
that he may declare in the Council, with an air of 
authority, that fleet which you ſend out is not half 
equipped thoſe colonies you talk of, I have ſeen 
that Officer who is accuſed, or neglected, has fought 
by my ſide that Commiſſary is an infolent fellow 
E this Clerk is a raſcal. You cannot but be con- 
vinced, my dear friend, of all the confuſion which 
ſuch an arrangement will produce. Every Miniſter 
promoted, through the means of his profeſſion, will 
bring into his department the ſpirit of his corps, and 
his attachment to it; — whereas we, who are totally 
unconnected, ever unbiaſſed and ever indifferent, 
cannot be ſuſpected of partiality. 

If all great actions are to be rewarded, they will 
become ruinous; and the King, who was ſerved for 
nothing, will not be rich enough to pay for all the 
nn that are Toft in his ſervice.” The ſuppreſſion of 
min will alſo be the effect of the continuation 


of: 


* 


| 
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ef this ſyſtem. The cares and abilities of fathers will 
then become uſeleſs to their children; they will be 
obliged to follow the ſame ſteps, paſs through the 
fame gradations, and acquire the ſame talents. What 
a loſs of time !—lt is evident, that the brilliancy of 

the Court can only be maintained by traffic —if 
every thing is to be done by juſtice, who will pay 
for influence? The Dutcheſs of ——— will loſe a 
hundred thouſand 'crowns * per annum, and her 
friends in proportion. Add to all theſe evils, the 
pride and haughtineſs of that Nobility which we took | 
care to mortify, and did not want for opportunities. 
Who for the future will waſte their time in our anti- 
chambers, or cringe to our Clerks? If the Inten- 
dant's wife will viſit Ladies, ſne muſt be extremely 
complaiſant; if ſhe be but pretty, ſhe will have none 
but admirers. As for us, what proſpect have we? 
To what purpoſe ſhould we fiſh out the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of a province? to what end give the moſt. 
flattering account of it; report the country populous: 
—the lands fertile trade flouriſhing : increaſe taxes, 
you will increaſe induſtry ? All this care will lead 
to nothing but to continue Intendants of Juſtice, _ 
Police, and Finance, till we grow old. To be. hs 
called Monſeigneur in our province, and ſcarcely Mon- 

fieur at Court: and yet, notwithſtanding this high. 
ſtile, make but the leaſt innovation, even for the 
pleaſanteſt of your companions, or the moſt uſeful of 

your friends, an outcry is made: you impriſon, - the 
Commandant interferes; you write, —he gets the 
better; you iſſue an ordinance,—the Parliament can- 
cels it; you apply for letters de cachet,—your party is 
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no longer in place - no body attends to you. My 
friend, you are happy, believe me; you have learned 
to ride and to fence, inſtead of ſtudying law. You are 
young, and we are at war. As for me, who never 
ſu opuoked 1 ſhould have more occaſion for law than for 
fencing, I have ſtudied neither the one nor the other ; 


for which reaſon I am going, like a wiſe man, a phi- 
| loſopher, or, if you pleaſe, a diſappointed man, to re- 


tire to my caſtle ; luckily, while my reign laſted, I 
made a handſome road to it. The bridge was not in 


aà line with the avenue; I built another in a much 


finer ſtile: my proſpect was confined by a private 
houſe ; I pulled it down; I cut through a hill, and 
blew up a rock : ten or a dozen men were killed in 
this mine at the bottom of my garden; I had com- 
on on their wives and children, and put them in- 
the hoſpital. I am ſtill in want of ſome ground to 
make my park circular: this I ſhall have credit - 


enough to get adjudged in my favour; it is the leaſt 


they can do for an Intendant, who is on the point of 
retiring. I adviſe you to ſell your place immediately, 
if you can find any fool to buy it. Get your camp 
equipage, and be one of the firſt in the field ; courage 
and patience will one day or another bring you to 
that honour and glory you thirſt after, if honour 
and glory are worth thirſting after, when * can · 


not be got without deſerving 1 them. 
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